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1E E following Eſſays imperceptibly advanced to their 
preſent magnitude, from inveſtigating the Antiquities of 
Ireland, at ſuch times as could be ſpared from Clerical and 


Domeſtic Avocations. Their detached manner bear evi- 
dence of this fact, for had leiſure permitted, a regular chro- 
nological order would have been preferred. | 


The idea of the early colonization of this Ifle, here pur- 
ſued, has received the ſanction of the beſt Scholars and moſt 
enlightened Antiquaries, but none of them have profeſſedly 
dwelt on the ſubject, or examined it ſo much in detail, as is 
here done, and yet nothing ſhort of ſuch a procedure could | 
eſtabliſh its authenticity. | 


The taſk would have been eaſier, perhaps more popular to 
have applied my time, and the little learning I poſſeſs, to an 
elucidation and confirmation of our mythologic hiſtory : but 
then I ſhould have proclaimed my ignorance of its fictitious 
origin, of the low eſtimation in which it is held by the learn- 
ed, 
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ed, and inquiſitive of every Country, and what would have 
been infinitely more blameable, I ſhould have written againſt 


the conviction of my own mind. 


Some confidence in the cauſe I was engaged in, which ap- 


peared to me that of truth, has probably inſpired a temerity 
of expreſſion and of cenſure, which on any other ſubject had 


better been reſtrained. I confeſs I have taken but little pains 
to correct this error, if it be ſuch, becauſe here truths were to 
be delivered in ſtrong language ; the numerous defenders of 
our bardic fictions and hiſtorical romances being ever on the 
watch, and ready to convert guarded expreſhons and modeſt 
difhidence into ſtrong ſymptoms of a weak cauſe. Nor have I 
been ſparing of ridicule; for who in his ſenſes would ſo egre- 
giouſly waſte his precious moments, as to enter into a ſerious 
diſcuſſion and confutation of monſtrous aſſertions, and pue- 


rile abſurdities ? 


Such 1s the apology which I humbly beg leave to offer for 
: thoſe which the more critical ard learned 


obvious err 


may diſcover, will, J hope, find ſome extenuation from con- 


ſidering the obſcurity, difficulty and multiplicity of the topics 
ſubwitted to them, from the quantity of new matter I have 
introduced, 


PFF 


P R E F A C = 33 


introduced, and the new views I have opened of our Anti- 


quities. 


If theſe Eſſays ſhould happily contribute any thing to the 
general ſtock of Iriſh literature, the Publick are indebted to 
the Reverend Dean Coote, who, in the moſt generous man- 
ner, forwarded their Publication. Liberal, reſined and patrio- 
tic, he devotes a large portion of an ample fortune to its 
nobleſt uſe, the encouragement of letters, arts and induſtry, 
and to acts of exalted benevolence. 1 

Famam extendere factis 


Hoc virtutis opus. 


- * Ts Dean aſſiſted Mr. Brooke, with more than / 10,000 to eſtabliſh an Iriſh Cotton Manu- 
factory ; and has, long ſince, depoſited a capital ſum at Mary borovgh and Mountrath, to lend, 
intereſt free, to Induſtrious Tradeſmen, 
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ANTIQUITIES of IRELAND. 


— 


Of the COLONIZATION of IRELAND in early Ages. 


i 


O overthrow the idle Tales concerning Noah's grand-daughter, of 
1 Partholanus and Mileſius, and their arrival here in very remote times, 


called not for the abilities and learning of a (1) Stillingfleet, a Whitaker or 


Pinkerton : to be condemned, they need but be read. Sunk under the weight 


of their intrinſic abſurdity, they have juſtly been conſigned to perpetual 
oblivion. Even the old Irith themſelves, ſo remarkable for defending the 
ſenſeleſs figments of their mythologic hiſtory with unremitting pertinacity, 
are at length aſhamed of their miſtaken zeal, and confeſs the truth. As to 
Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, who, they ſuppoſe, gave the name of Scotia 
to Ireland, they (2) allow :—that the Iriſh having embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, and being of courſe converſant in ſacred writ, thought it glorious 
to their country to have their anceſtors derived by a mother from the 
Egyptian Pharoes, and to have had familiar converſation with Moſes and 
the Iſraelites.— Theſe are the ſecond thoughts and candid acknowledgement 
of O'Flaherty, the beſt and moſt enlightened native Antiquary the Iriſh 


nation has hitherto produced. Doctor O'Brien, late titular Biſhop of 


(1) Who has amply treated this ſubject in his Orioines Britannicæ, Preface and fifth Chapter. 
(2) O'Flaherty's Ogygia vindicated, a poithumous work publiſhed by O'Conor. p. 25. 
Vol. I. B Cloyne, 
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. THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


Cloyne, a man of letters and conſiderable ingenuity, ſpeaking of that 


ſtrange wild work—the Remains of Faphet—very ſenſibly (2) remarks : — 


that this author, who appears but 7 well inclined to favour the Antiquities 


of Ireland and Britain, did not confider, that nothing could be of greater 


prejudice or diſcredit to them than aflerting thoſe fabulous genealogies, and 


the ſtories of the travels of the ſuppoſed leaders and chiefs of their ancient 


colonies, ſuch as have been rejected with juft contempt by all learned nations; 
firſt invented in Ireland by Bards and Romancers after they came to fome 
:nowlege both of ſacred writing and prophane hiſtory. The real and true 
Antiquities of Ireland are not to be derived from any other ſources than 
our authentic Annals, ſuch as thoſe of Tigernach, of Innisfallen, the 
Chronicon Scotorum and a few others, wherein are no fabulous ſtories, ſuch 


as thoſe in the book called Leabher Gabhala and others of that kind pub- 


liſhed in the tranſlation of Keating's Hiſtory of Ireland, which he never 


intended for the public, but for the amuſement of private families. —Thus 
far our author. They, who poſſeſs the happy inſenſibility of fearing 
neither the ſneerer's laugh or critic's ſcourge, 


Judlicis argutum gui non furmidat acumen 


will ill continue to adorn their writings with flowers from chis Leabher 


Gabhala, and thoſe of Ballymote, Glendaloch and Lecan, but they muſt 
expect among the learned and diſcerning, few readers and fewer admirers. 


When the Reformation of religion and the revival of learning had 
diſpelled the dark ſhades of ſuperſtition and illiteracy, antiquarian diſ- 
quiſitions aſſumed a new form, and were compoſed of new materials. 


No longer delighted with the fables of Brute and Gathelus, writers drew 


their information from the Greeks and Romans, and made the ſubſtruc- 
ture of their reputation, a thorough acquaintance with claſſic authors. 
Theſe facts are authenticated by the (4) preface to Cambden's Britannia 
publithed in 1590, and every page of that applauded work gives teſ- 


timony of correct judgment and admirable ſcholarſhip. With Tacitus 


he brings the original Britons from Gaul, and with other antient writers 
he makes the primitive Iriſh to have been Britons. He ſhews from Clau- 


(3) Preface to his Iriſh Dictionary, p. 40. 
(4) Scriptores Græcos, Latinos, patrios ſtudioſe evolvi. Fabulis ne tantillum quidem tribui, &c. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 3 


dian, that the Scots or Scythians were ſettled in Ireland in the reign of the 
Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, the very name of ſuch a people being 
(J) unknown before that time; and by a moſt ingenious: explanation of 
an (6) obſcure paſſage of Tacitus, and another of Nennius, he manifeſtly 
points to the ſource of the Mileſian tale, by conjecturing that, Ireland 
afforded the Spaniards an aſylum from the tyranny of the Romans, as 1n 
after ages it did from that of the Vandals. Some tradition of theſe Hiſ- 
panian emigrants might have been preſerved among the Iriſh, though de- 


formed by fiction's bold and capricious pen. Speaking of the Menapii, 


Cauci and of Wexford, he (7) ſuppoſes, with no mean degree of confi- 
dence, that theſe names were impoſed by Belgic or German tribes, which 


tribes, he thinks, were late comers under the appellation of Oſtmen, but 


this ſeems to be an error ; unleſs we include under this name all the people 
to the Eaſt and North-Eaſt of Ireland, whereas the inhabitants of the 
ſhores of the Baltic are alone properly denominated Eaſterlings. So that the 
Menapii and Cauci muſt refer to times earlier than the th century, and 
to colonies antecedent to that period, and on minuter inveſtigation the fact 
will appear to be ſo. From the hints thrown out by our excellent author, 
a rational and ſolid foundation was laid for farther inquiry concerning the 
colonization of Ireland. Let us now ſee how it was proſecuted. 


About twelve years after Cambden firſt publiſhed his Britannia, Spenſer 


gave us his Vero of the State of Ireland. It is dated 1596. In this he 
briefly treats of the firſt inhabitants of this Iſle, whom he thinks were 
Gauls, and the ſame who peopled Britain. He makes the Scythians plant 
the northern, Spaniards the weſtern, Britons the eaſtern, and Gauls from 
Belgia and Celtica the ſouthern part of Ireland. His firſt colony is Scythian, 


the next Gauliſh, and the laſt Engliſh : notwithſtanding, adds he, I am 


(5) In Hiberniam infuſa videtur, antea enim Scotorum nomen inauditum. Britan. p. 683. He 


is not exact in this, but it was no finall 5 au of merit, in the infancy of Atari m, to 
approximate the truth. 

(6) I refer to the third Edition of the Britannia 1590, p. 682, 683. I confeſs it is very much 
againſt Cambden's conjecture, that neither Bede, Nennius or Gir. Cambrenſis mention Valchius, 
Pinkerton's Scotland, V. 2. p. 6, 7— 14. 

(7) Confidentius conjectarim, quod hoc nomen ab illis Germanis impoſitum, &c. ſupra, p. 697. 
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2 THE ANTIQUITIES'OF IRELAND 


not ignorant that there were ſundry nations which got footing in this land, 
of the which there yet remain divers great families and ſepts.— This laſt 
obſervation will be found literally true. Had he informed us which the 
nations were that ſettled in Ireland, it would have flung much light on 
this ſubject. His poſition reſpecting the Scythians he confirms, and indeed 
beyond doubt eſtabliſhes from an ample detail of their cuſtoms and man- 
ners compared with the Irith. He confeſſes there are but few proofs of 
the Spaniſh colony, becauſe its ſettlement lying on the ſouthern and 
weſtern feas brought a reſort of foreigners, and with them new modes of 
life, fo that any peculiar character was ſoon obliterated. Nor does he fay 
much about the Britons or Gauls. This work of Spenſer, which diſcovers 
very. extenſive reading, ſtrongly contends for a Gothic and Teutonic colo- 
nization, but confounds the Celtes with the other people poſſeſſing Gaul. 

We may perceive he could have done more on this ſubject, but he haſtened 


* 


to political matters. ) 


Keating, about 1626, compoſed his—Hiſtory of Ireland from the vulgar 
traditions and poetic tales of Bards. Without learning, judgment or 
critical diſcrimination it is {till a curious work, and the want of it would 
have been a loſs to Iriſh literature. His poetic fragments countenance a 
northern colonization, a ſcheme ſupported by Mare in 1654, by O Flaherty 
in 1685, by $!ngfcct about the ſame time, and by Iunes in 1729. So that 
all theſe writers from Cambden to (8) Mr. Warton of the preſent day depoſe 
for a Scandinavian or northern migration of - colonies into Ireland. Mr. 
Pinkerton adopts the ſame ſentiments, and elucidates them with his wonted 
ingenuity and erudition. Here then is a ſyſtem in which ſo many emi- 
nent writers unanimouſly concur, as muſt not only remove from it every 
imputation of caprice and conjecture, but form a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in 
its favour in the mind of every reader. This predilection, it is hoped, 
will be confirmed by the following detail : in abler hands it may here- 
after receive every degree of demonſtration ; at preſent little more is 
attempted than to collect fome ſcattered hints. 


(8) Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, V. 1. Diſſert. 1. 
An 
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NIE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 5 


An excellent (9) Coſmographer, treating of the primitive inhabitants 
of Gaul, obſerves on the authority of Cæſar that, the country was divided 
between three races of men, the Aquilaui, Celtes and Belge, (10) differing 
in language, cuſtoms and laws. If I, continues he, may be allowed to 
conjecture, there was in the remoteſt age one idiom throughout Gaul, and 
that the ſame as the old Britiſh. He cites Tacitus and many (11) eminent 
moderns of this opinion. This language was the moſt antient, Welſh, and 
pecular to the firſt poſſeſſors of Gaul. He ingenuouſly confeſſes, he once 
thought the Celtic and Belgic but different dialects, however, on more 
accurate examination, he agreed intirely with Cæſar that, the people of 
Gaul ſpoke three diſtin& tongues, the Aquitani the Cantabric, the Celtes 
the Britiſh, and the Belgz the German or Teutonic; and he was .con- 
vinced from what Cæſar records of Arioviſtus the German Chief that, the 


Belgic and Celtic were ſeparate languages. After clearly eſtablithing theſe 


points, he inſtances the promiſcuous and very injudicious practice of an- 
tient and modern writers, who call Aquitanic and Belgic words Gallic, for 
no other reaſon but becauſe uſed in Gaul, thereby deceiving the unlearned, 
who ſuppoſe them to be parts of the ſame language. It may eaſily be 
imagined what a chaos ſuch an error muſt create in the hiſtory of any 
people. Such conciſely are the diſtinctions and remarks of this learned 
writer, in which he has been cloſely followed by Clarke on Saxon coins, 
by the Tranſlator of Mallet's Northern Antiquities, and more fully by 


Mr. Pinkerton in his Diſſertation on the Goths, and his Inquiry into the 
Hiſtory of Scotland, preceding the year 1056. 


At what time Ireland firſt received inhabitants can (12) never be de- 
termined. Antient Europe was poſſeſſed by (13) four grand claſſes of 
men. The firſt was the Celtes, who extended themſelves from the Boſpho- 
rus Cimmerius on the Euxine to the Cimbric Cherſoneſe of Denmark and 


(9) Merul. Coſmog. par. 2. 1. 3. p. 321. 

(10) Hi omnes lingua, inſtitutis, legibus inter ſe differunt. Cæſ. 1. 1. initio. 

(11) As Rhenanus, Geſner, Hotoman, Ramus, Daniel, Cambden, &c. 

(12) Whitaker ſuppoſes it to be about 350 years before Chriſt; Hiſt. of Mancheſter. And 
Pinkerton about 300 years before that æra. Diſſert. p. 187. 

(13) Pinkerton, Merula, &c. 
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6 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


the Rhine, diſperſing themſelves over weſtern Europe and her Ifles. The 
proof of this colony 1s preſerved in the exiſting language of Ireland and 


Wales. 


The ſecond claſs was the Scythians, who came from Perſia, and ſpread 


from thence to the Euxine, and almoſt over Europe : they ſpoke the a 


and its kindred dialects the Teutonic, Friſic, Belgic, &c. 


The third claſs was the Iberi, who were Mauti, and who peopled Spain 
and Aquitain : they came from Africa, and their language ſurvives in 
the Cantabric or Baſque : (14) Pliny, Mela and Ennius remark the ſingu- 
larity of this tongue, which is ſpoken by the Kabyles, or Mountaneer 


Clans in Mauritania. According to Nennius, the Iriſh had traditions of 


the Scoti or Scythæ being expelled Egypt, of their retreat to Africa, of 
their arrival in Spain, and of their coming to Ireland. The circumſtances 
of theſe migrations, remarks (15) Lord Littleton, are ſo evidently fabu- 
lous that, the credit of thoſe who reported ſuch abſurdities to Nennius is 
intirely loſt. Nor is it eaſy, adds the noble writer, to give a ſatisfactory 
reaſon why, if the Scots were a people of Scythian extraction who came into 
Ireland from any part of Spain 1n ſuch very early times, that name which 
denoted their original country ſhould have been loſt or forgotten during 
ſo many ages, and revived about the middle of the 4th century. This 
objection is not eaſily ſolved, but there are others militating as ſtrongly 
againſt the Iberian or Hiſpanian derivation of the Iriſh. 


Spenſer conteſts it as to the firſt colony. Lhuyd, whoſe fame aroſe prin- 
cipally from his ſuperior knowledge of the Celtic, and of which indeed he 
has left, in his Archaeologia Britannica, a perpetual monument, took infinite 
pains to .evince the affinity of the old Cantabric with the Celtic or Iriſh. 


His authority was ſo great, the ſubject ſo little ſtudied, and the means of 


diſproving his aſſertions ſo difficult, that the Irith traditions and his illuſ- 
trations on them were eſteemed inconteſtible facts. Leibnitz, whoſe com- 


(14) Apud Merul. ſupra, P- 229. 
(15) Hiſt. of Hen. II. V. 3. p. 15, 16. Edit. Dublin. 


prehenſive 


1 > 
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prehenſive mind embraced a all ſubjects, and who was deeply {killed in the 
Antiquities of all nations, doubted this received opinion. In a (16) Let- 
ter to Chamberlayne (Editor of the Lord's prayer in all languages) dated 


the 24th of April, 1714, ſeven years after the publication of Lhuyd's 


work, we find him eco ging his correſpondent to proceed with his 
Biſcayan dictionary, as it would be uſeful for explaining the names of 
places in Spain, as well as thoſe in meridional France“ Ou je ſoupconne 


gue la langue des Aquitains du tems de Ceſar, aifiinguee par lut-meme de celle de 


la Gaule Celtique, a eu quelque choſe dapprochant de la Biſcayenne. Et il fera 
auſſi fort important d"examiner, Sil u y a pas dans ] Hibernois quelque choſe dt 
Bi{cayen.” —Leibnitz withes to know how far the Iriſh and Baſque agreed: 
Chamberlayne's anſwer can only be collected from another letter to Leib- 
nitz of the following Auguſt, in which it ſeems he was informed, that 
ſo nearly were they related that, an Iriſh boy could without difficulty con- 
verſe with a Biſcayner.—Ce ſeroit, ſays Leibnitz ſhrewdly, beaucor5 ; cela 
ne paroit point par les efſais que l'on voit des deux langues. 


The ſubject ſeems to have lain dormant till Mr. Macpherſon publiſhed 
his—Introduction to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Great Britain and 
Ireland—where diſputing the Spaniſh extraction of the Iriſh, he appeals 
to Larramendi's Biſcayan Dictionary, and on its authority affirms, the 
Engliſh has as much connection with the tongue of the Moguls of Eaſtern 
Tartary, as the Iriſh has with the Biſcayan. Theſe learned writers muſt 
have known, and ſhould have mentioned that, Scaliger had (17) told us, 
the Aquitanic or Gaſcon idiom was ſpoken within the Garonne, the 
Pyrenees and the Ocean,' and was totally unintelligible to the nezghbouring 
people, and that the Baſcuenga was undoubtedly the oldeſt language in 
Spain.—And the ſpecimen given by Merula, ſhows how widely it differs 


from the Iriſh. Thus this celebrated fiction of our Bards and Seanachies, 


which for ages has amuſed the Iriſh and puzzled foreigners, vaniſhes into 
an idle ſpeculation. 


(16) Recueil de diverſes pieces par Leibnitz, Clarke, &c. Tom. 2. p. 119, 120. Leibnitz 


Diſſ. Philolog. apud Chamberlayne. 


(17) Epiſt. apud Merul. ſupra, p. 329, 330. 
The 
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8 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


The fourth grand Claſs was the Sarmatz, whoſe language was the 
Sclavonic, and whoſe appearance in Europe was late compared with the 


others. 


I ſhall now return to the Celtes, who havyg colonized England and 
Scotland, paſſed from the latter into Ireland] Hear what a (18) man of 
conſummate judgment advances on this head. — Without recourſe to the 
authority of ſtory, but rather diligently obſerging the law and courſe of 
nature, I conjecture that whatever is fabled ofſthe Phoenicians, Scythians, 
Biſcayners, &c. of their firſt inhabiting Irela$hd, that the places neareſt 
Carrickfergus were firſt peopled, and that by thoſe who came from the 
parts of Scotland oppolite thereto.—He thinks the Britons might come from 
Holyhead, or St. David's Head, but that the primitive poſſeſſors came from 
Scotland, the paſſage being ſhort, and eafily performed in the ſlighteſt boats. 


Without waſting time in examining the ſtory of the ſettlement of the 
Iriſh in Scotland, I am of opinion, the identity of the Erſe and Iriſh is 


complete evidence of Ireland being colonized from Scotland. To me it 


ſeems highly improbable. to ſay, a ſmall colony from an obſcure corner of 


Ireland was adequate to the peopling the Ifles and Highlands of Scotland ; 


or that a nation who had bravely reſiſted the Roman proweſs could ſo far 


degenerate, as to ſubmit their perſons to, and accept the language of an 


handfull of Iriſh. I rely more in this caſe on the deciſions of plain ſenſe and 


reaſon than on the numberleſs learned and ingenious arguments of con- 


tending Irith and Scottiſh antiquaries. And I think the Irith deſcended 
rather from the Scotch than the Welſh, becauſe the language of the latter 


_ deviates greatly from the former, inſomuch that (19) Lhuyd, Leibnitz and 


Rowlands acknowledge the Welſh to be but a ſecondary colony ; and Mr. 
Pinkerton, with great acuteneſs and ability, has (20) proved the Cimbri 


(18) Petty's Polit. Anatomy, p. 369. | | 

(19) Lhuyd, ſupra. Leibnitz. Coll. Etym. T. 1. p. 153- Diſs. philolog. ſupra, p. 27. Row- 
land's Mona Antiq. Malcolme's tracts. p. 6. 

(20) Scotland, ſupra. There are ſome hints to this owepole |} in an unnoticed Letter, inter 


Cambdeni Epiſtol. p. 112 and ſeq. 
OT 
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or Cumri to be German Celtes, who came to Ireland after the Gaulith 
Celtes, flying from the Gothic preſſure. The original Iriſh were then part 
of the Celtes; the firſt grand claſs, who came hither from the Mulls of 
Cantire and Galloway; th poſleſſed the iſland and continued to multiply 
till diſturbed by the F:rbo/F a branch of the ſecond claſs, or great Scy- 
thian ſwarm, : | 


The Firbolgs were Belgg from the (21) northern parts of Gaul, and 
who occupied no inconſidemyble portion of Britain long before the arrival 
of the Romans. By Car they are accurately diſtinguiſhed from 
the Aboriginals or Celtes. Like the other rude nations of antiquity, and 
like the antient Greeks as recorded by Thucydides, they practiſed piracy 
and war. Their predatory expeditions extended their knowledge of coun- 
tries, and induced them to form ſettlements remote from home. They 
(22) came into this iſle, but in what age is uncertain: as they were a 
mercantile and maritime people 1t was not long after they were ſeated in 


Britain that they explored this country, and eſtabliſhed colonies in it. A 


notice in Richard of Cirenceſter expreſsly informs us that, the (23) Me- 
napu and Cauci, two Teutonic tribes, arrived here a little before Czfar's 
attempt on England. From the (24) teſtimony of Ptolemy, we may with 
{ome degree of certainty affirm that, the Belgz poſſeſſed all the ſouth-eaſt 
parts of Ireland; that they emigrated not from Britain but Belgic Gaul 
and Germany; for of the Menapu and Cauci we meet no trace in Bri- 
tain but only in Ireland, Germany and Belgium; Menapia in Wales be- 
ing founded by (25) the Iriſh Menapii. This Teutonic people inhabited 
the ſea-coaſt of the counties of Wexford and Waterford, and by the Irith 
were called (26) Garmans or Germans, and hereafter it will be ſeen that, 


(21) For the exent of Belgium, ſee Cæſar, Edit. Marliani. And for the Belgic Colonies, | 


Pinkerton, ſupra. 

(22) O'Flaherty, Whitaker, Macpherſon, Pinkerton, Sr. 

(23) Pag. 44. Edit. Bertram. 

(24) Pinkerton's Diſſert. p. 122. Compare him with Smith's Waterford, p. 25, & ſeq. Uſſer. 
Primord. p. 585. 


(25) Rowlands, ſupra, p. 27. 
(26) This point is not only confeſſed but pains are taken to prove it by Smith ſupra, and 


O'Conor in his Diſſertations, p. 176. 
Vol. I. CG remains 
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10 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


remains of the ancient Teutonic tongue ſtill exiſt among their deſcen- 
dants. Here are proofs of the Firbolgian colony, diſengaged from fiction, 


and ſo plain and convincing as not to be reſiſted by the moſt ſceptical in- 


quirer. The Engliſh Belgæ, Bibroci, Atrebatii, Regni, Cattivellauni and 
Pariſi are (27) allowed to have come from Belgic Gaul, and 1n a general 
view, what reaſonable objection can there be to the granting a part of 


the ſame people to have ſettled in Ireland? Our (28) national hiſtorians 


unite in aſſuring us, the Belgian tribes retained the property and ſovereign 
power of all Connaught, and uninterruptedly furniſhed Kings to the 
Province till towards the end of the third century. Mr. Pinkerton can 
find among Ptolemy's Iriſh tribes but three that in any degree approximate 


with Spaniſh ones, and even theſe reſemble ſome in Belgic Gaul. He 
{thews the Eblani, Luceni, Auteri, Velabri, Vodu and Iverni are Belgic, 


and he cites O'Conor denying Ptolemy's names to be Celtic, and argues 
that of courſe they are Belgic. In the (29) poems aſcribed to Offian, the 
Firbolgs ſtrenuouſly oppoſe the ſettlement and rapine of the northern 1n- 
vaders. The battle of Gabhra, in Meath was fought A. D. 296, between 
the Belgians and Fene-Fians or people of Finland. Cairbre is ſtyled an 
Iriſh prince though chief of the Firbolgs. Without inſiſting much on 
this evidence, which every reader will appreciate as he pleaſes, Lhuyd 
ſeems to put an end to all doubt as to the exiſtence and power of the 
Firbolgs in this Ifle, by exhibiting a long liſt of Iriſh words derived from 
the Teutonic, and by adding :—We have no room for ſuppoſing (unleſs 
it be in a very few examples) that the Iriſh has borrowed theſe words from 
the Engliſh, becauſe they are extant in the old Iriſh MSS. written before 
the union of the two nations, and moreover they have ſeveral (ſome 
hundreds) Teutonic words, that are not at all in the Engliſh.——Theſe 


foreign words could then be only introduced by the Firbolgian colo- 


niſts. 
The (30) Picts ſeem to be the next ſtrangers who ſettled here. Stilling- 
fieet, from arguments hitherto unanſwered, proves they were from Scan- 


(27) Henry's Hiſt. of G. Britain, V. 1. p. 162, & ſeq. 

(28) Collectanea de reb. Hib. No. 4. p. 488. 

29) Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, V. I. p. 52—106. 
(30) Uſſer, ſupra, p. 578. O'Flahert. Ogyg. p. 188—192. 


dinavia, 
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dinavia, and as ſuch were a Gothic or Scythic tribe. In the (31) Iriſh 
Chronicles we find Lugaidh, an Iriſh monarch, eſpouſing a PiRtiſh princeſs, 
and after, a daughter of the king of Denmark, A. D. 15; and that in 
128, the Pits and Iriſh joined in plundering the Roman provinces of 
Britain. The Pits are not mentioned by Latin writers before the year 
290, as Uſher obſerves, but their name is in the Britiſh and Iriſh annals 
much earlier. It was not to be expected that roving Pirates would be 
noticed by the Romans till they became troubleſome, though they muſt 
have been long before known to the barbarians of Ireland and Scotland. 


The Scots iſſued from, and were a tribe of the ſame fruitful Scythian 
hive. Ware remarks, that the opinion of the beſt informed Iriſh Anti- 
quaries was, that the European Scythians, at different times, ſent colonies 
into Ireland. This we have ſeen verified. The Scots were one of theſe 
colonies. But ſay ſome, if the Scots came from Scandinavia there 
would be ſome veſtiges of the name remaining there. But this may 
be anſwered by aſking, what traces of many of the German tribes 
in Tacitus exiſt at this day? On this occaſion they forget (32) Cæſar's 
uſeful remark, that theſe tribes took their denominations from the 
cities whence they ſprung and to which they belonged. So that when 
the name of a city or diſtrict has been changed or loſt in the common 
viciſſitude of human affairs, there ends every inveſtigation of the name 
of the tribe. A thouſand accidents operate to the annihilation of ancient 
names. But the Scots ſeem not to have derived their appellation from a 
city, but the country they came from. Our Firbolgs named them (33) 
Scutten, the Welſh Y-Scot, expreſſing in their reſpective languages Scythians 
and Scots. 


(3 1) Uſſer, ſupra, p. 584.—728. O'Halloran's hiſtory, p. 109—222. 

(32) Qui omnes fere nominibus civitatum appellabantur, quibus orti ex civitatibus eo pervene- 
runt. ſupra. 

(33) Germani inferiores Scythas et Scotos, uno nomine, Scutten appellant ; ſic Britannos nal 
tros utroſque uno nomine Y--Scot dixifſe. Cambden, ſup. p. 56. O'Flaher. ſup. p. 355. Stil- 
lingfleet, ſup. p. 37. Archacologia, V. 5. p. 275, 276. Waræi Diſq. p. 5. 

893 St. Jerome, 
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THE ANTIQUTTEES UT FREE ND. 
St. Jerome, about the year Þ 267, is the firſt who ſpeaks of the Scottiſh 


Tacitus, who wrote a century and an half before, was unacquaint- 


12 


tribes. 


ed with their name. So that in this interval they muſt have arrived in theſe 
iſlands from the North, and rendered themſelves remarkable for either 


conqueſt or ferocity. The following notices will perhaps — this matter 
nearer to a certainty, than has hitherto been done. 


We are (34) told the Saxons and Cimbri in the ſecond century applied 
themſelves to navigation and became formidable to the Romans. That 
they ſoon made themſelves known to the inhabitants of the Britiſh ifles by 
their piracies, and were ſtyled Lochlyn or Lochlynach. That they took 
poſſeſſion of the Orkney iſland, landed in the North of Ireland and ra- 


vaged the country. That before the middle of the third century they 


landed a ſecond time in Ireland, diſembarked a conſiderable body of men, 
and deſigned its abſolute ſubjection. That before the concluſion of the 
third century, they carried their naval operations to the South, infeſted 
the Britiſh channel, and made frequent deſcents on the adjoining coaſts, 
as they did in the 4th and 5th centuries in conjunction with the Picts and 
Scots. Now Aventinus, a reſpectable writer, (3 5) calls the Scots a 
Clan or Tribe of the Saxon Nation, as were the Pits. In this he is well 
ſupported by Antiquity. Sidonius Apollinaris joins the Scots, Saxons 


and Pics as kindred people. 


Fuderit et quamquam Scotum et cum Saxone Pictum. 


Claudian does the ſame: 


Scottica nec Pictum tremerem, nec litore toto 
Profhicerem dubits venientem Saxona ventis. 


+ This date is drawn from Doctor Macpherſon's Critical Diſſertations, but it ſeems too early by 
many years, for Eumenius would never have ſtyled the Iriſh Hiberni in 296, if the Scoti were the 
dominant people in the iſle, as they were a few years after. See Pinkerton ſupra, p. 112, & ſeq. 

(34) MWhitaker's Mancheſter, V. 1. p. 428. 

(35) Scoti, pars Saxonum. Alia Saxonum manus, Picti cognominati. Annal. Boior. p. 171. 


Pink erton's Scotland, V. 1. p. 118, & alibi. | 
The 
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The antient Saxons dwelt on the (36) Cimbric Cherſoneſe, and hence 
naturally proceeded the connection of the Cimbri, Danes, Saxons, Picts 
and Scots in their naval expeditions. That the Saxons had fixed them- 
ſelves early in Norway, (37) the Icelandic chronicles teſtify ; in theſe 
the Norwegians are termed Saxons, and from thence probably iſſued, as 
Mr. Warton conjectures, the Albin Scutes and Irin Scutes, who conquered 
Scotland and Ireland, and whom the Roman writers ſpeak of as a Saxon. 
tribe. When the Scots were broken and diſperſed, Claudian with great 
propriety and knowledge of their antient ſeats, makes them fly to the 


North. 


Scotumque, vago mucrone, ſecutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 


At this time, about the end of the 4th century, we may collect from. 
the {ame elegant poet, they were eſtabliſhed in Ireland: 


Totam cum Scotus lernen 


Mowvit. 


Here then is as well authenticated a deduction of the origin of the 
Scots as the dark cloud that envelopes remote hiſtory will permit, taking. 
the obvious meaning of writers as they lie before us. Our domeſtic: 
writers, if of any weight, corroborate what has been advanced. They 


(38) tell us our monarch Eochaidh joined the Saxons and Picts, A. D. 3 59, 


in plundering Britain ; and that Criomthan, another of our princes was 
engaged in ſimilar incurfions in 369, and Nial in 382. The laſt, whoſe 
mother Carinna was a (39) Saxon, was named Nial na-Gaillac, from. being 
chief either of the (40) Gael or foreigners, or of the Gaill, a tribe from 
the Baltic: nor can there be any doubt but the (41) Nials, Mac Lochlins, 
Tools and many more were northern families, and the very Septs alluded 


(36) Extov; £0105 ou ty Tn Kb, wepoomsw, tri 70Y cevν. Steph. Byzant. 
(37) Johnſtone's Lodbrokar Quida, p. 100. 
(38) O'Halloran, ſupra, p. 289. 
(39) O'Flahert. ſupra, p. 377- Ogygia vind. p. 88. 
(40) Whitaker, ſupra. 
(41) Johnſtone's Anecdotes of Olave the Black, p- 28, 29. Pinkerton ſupra, V. 2. p..47, 
to 
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to by Spenſer. Nicholſon (42) deſires the Iriſh hiſtorians to compare 
Keating with what is ſaid of Frotho, Haco and Starchater by Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who is particular as to their expeditions into Ireland at or about 
the Incarnation. O'Brien grants Scytho-German colonies came hither, 
and Spelman (43) calls the Iniſh—Germanorum nepotes. And a living 
author (44) uſes theſe ſtrong expreſſions.—I think it very apparent, and 1 
am confident I may upon another occaſion make it appear from ſuch plain 
reaſons as may, 1n a proper ſenſe, be ſtyled living arguments, that ſome 
colonies of different Germanic people have been ſettled in this iſland be- 
fore its converſion to Chriſtianity, who muſt have derived their reſpective 
origins from thoſe different nations of Germany, whom Tacitus, Pliny 
and others mention as the antient inhabitants of the countries, which are 
ſituated on the right hand coaſts of the Baltic. 


Had this writer proſecuted this ſubject it would have ſuperſeded the 
neceſſity of the preſent attempt. The declaration however contained in the 
foregoing citation demonſtrates what his ideas then were, and how impli- 
citly he believed the northern colonization here inſiſted on. About the 
year of Chriſt 100, the (45) Suiones or Scandinavians were powerful in 
men, arms and fleets: their government was monarchical, and they re- 
ſpeed wealth. Their riches were acquired by piracy, perhaps by com- 
merce, being well ſkilled in maritime affairs. The frozen and warlike 
nations of the North were an unfavourable theatre for the diſplay of cou- 
rage or traffic; they muſt have viſited the Britiſh iſles, and are no doubt 
the people N by Tacitus, who frequented the Iriſh ports. If we 
add to this what Eumenius the Panegyriſt obſerves of the Iriſh and Picts 
invading Britain 55 years before the birth of Chriſt, we need not heſi- 
tate to affirm, that Belgic and more northern tribes of the Scythian ſwarm, 
in very early ages, ſettled in this iſle, and that Mr. Pinkerton had the 


(42) Iriſh Hiſt. Lib. pref. p. 4. 
(43) Spelman. Gloſſ. p. 174. th 


(44) Collectanea, ſupra, No. 4. p. 491—496. 
(45) Prater viros armaque claſſibus valent. Tacit. Germ. For theſe Suiones, ſee Grot. pro- 
log. ad Procop. Forſter's voyages and diſcoveries in the north, p. 47. 

Do | | beſt 
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beſt grounds for ſaying, the Hiſtory of Ireland was the Hiſtory of the 
Goths in Ireland. 


The Scot-bhearla or Scotic tongue, according to (46) Iriſh writers, was 
the vernacular one of the Nemethians. All grant theſe were a Scythian or 
Teutonic colony. They were (47) probably the people of Worms, called 
Nemetes, and were ſeated about Spire and Mentz. Theſe Nemetes 
might have retreated from the ſhores of the Baltic to an interior country, as 
the Saxons did on the (48) ſeceſſion of the Franks. After the arrival of 
the Belgz, Picts and Scots, every gale wafted over innumerable fleets of 
northern rovers, whom the Iriſh ſtyled Fomharaigh, and their country 
Fomoire. O'Flaherty and O'Conor (49) bring them from Scandinavia. 
The firſt informs us, that, Tuathal I. an Iriſh King, A. D. 130, was ſon- 
in-law of the King of Fomoire or Finland : Now (50) O'Brien remarks 
that Tuathal (after changed into Tothil, Tohill and Toole) was the ſame as 
Totila among the Goths, and that many Gothic names are to be found 
among the Scots. And by Tuathal's marrying the daughter of Scalbalch, 
King of Finland, and by other fragments of thoſe times O' Conor con- 
cludes, a cloſe intercourſe was maintained with the nations bordering on 
the Baltic 1n the ſecond century. Fedlim ſon of Tuathal, eſpouſed the 
daughter of another prince of Fomoire, who by others is called King of 
Lochlin. The people of this country were the Fians, Fene, Fenni, Phinni, 
and Phænii of our Bards. On theſe names have been conſtructed all the 
fables concerning the Phcoenicians. Fomoire or Finland was their native 
ſeats: they were divided into various Clans, as (51) Scritofins, Rerefins, 


(46) O'Flahert. Ogyg. p. 352. 

(47) O*Conor, ſup. p. 171. 

(48) O'Flahert. ſup. p. 380. 

(49) Scalium illum Tuathalii ſocerum regem Fomoire, i. e. Finaland; dictum reperio, & illos 
terrarum ſeptentrionalium incolas (Danos, Suecos, Juthos, Finnos) a noſtris antiquitus communi 
vocabulo Fomora nuncupatos, nos Lochlunios, alii a ſitu Normannos. O' Flahert. ſupra p. 303. 

(50) Dic. in voce Dealbach. | 

(51) Procop. cum Prolog. 82 89 Forſter's Voyages, ſupra p. 62. Tooke's Ruſſia, vol. 1. 
A very curious work. | 
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Finwedi, Finwridi, &c. Following the track of their countrymen they 


failed to this iſle, and ſeized many large diſtricts, which were called by the 


Iriſh—Beſcna na Fene Their monſtrous ſtone monuments were named 
(52) Leabthachana Bhfeinne—the beds or tombs of the Fene, and they 
had the—Bhearla na Fene—a particular dialect. One probable mean of 
reſtraining their cruel exceſſes and rendering them uſeful, and which the 
Iriſh reſorted to, was to intermarry with them: in this way they obtained 
ſettlements peaceably, and were eaſily prevailed on to guard the coaſts from 
their marauding countrymen. Theſe were the celebrated Fians or Finniſh 
militia commanded by Fin Mac Cuil in (53) Offian's poems. In theſe we 
find the Fene engaging the Firbolgs. The combat of Gholl and Con 1s a con- 
teſt between the ſame tribes. Oſcar ſlays five ſcore men who came from 
the ſnowy country, theſe were other freebooters oppoſed by the militia. 


Schneeland is often uſed for Scandinavia. Starno, in Fingal, is ſtyled the 


King of Snow, and Starno was the father of Swaran, King of Lochlin. 
In the days of Cambden, the tales and ſongs concerning the giants Fin 
Mac Huyle, Oſhin Mac Owin, were popular among the Iriſh. Let every 
reader determine the value of theſe traditions. One circumſtance con- 
need with them is certain, that theſe northerns were ever famous for 
ſupernatural arts. The Tuatha de Danans excelled in (54) enchantments, 


and the (55) Fins from the higheſt antiquity were celebrated by the Scalds 
for their {kill in philoſophy and magic. They early loſt their primitive 


language, and adopted the (56) Gothic. 


The Iriſh hiſtorians agree in deriving the Danir, Danſhir, or Tuatha de 
Danans (literally the Daniſh people) from (57) Denmark. O'Flaherty 
{aw no objection to this, but the name of Dane being unknown for ſome 
ages after. However he himſelf obviates this, by ſaying, the appellation 


(52) O'Brien voce Leaba. Collectanea, No. 5p. p. 61. 
(53) Tranſact. of the Roy. Iriſh Acad. v. 1. Pp 118-119. 
(54) O'Flahert. ſup. p. 218. 

(55) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Norm. p. 56. 

(56) Sheffer. Hiſt. Lapp. c. 15. 


(57) Collectanea, No. 4. p. 492. 
muſt 
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muſt have been (58) long familiar among the Northerns before it reached 
the Roman writers, as the names, Scots and Picts, certainly were. In the 
black book of Chriſt Church, Dublin, the (59) coming of the Danes before 
the age of St. Patrick is noticed. In that time it is likely they were a ro»:ng 
warlike tribe. O'Flaherty ſays, they inhabited c ti s in the North of Ger- 
many, and ſpoke the (60) German or Teutonic tongue. 


It is. very extraordinary ſo. good an Antiquary as Biſhop (61) Nicolſon 
ſhould tell us he once reſolved to give the Oſtmen or Eaſterlings a chapter, 
but ſumming up the evidence, he found they did no: de:crve ſuch regard. 
Had he ſubmitted to the labour of inveſtigation, materi.ls were not 
wanting, as the following ſpecimen will e evince. 


The Iriſh give the general name of Lochlanicc to the northern people, 
becauſe, as the (62) word imports, they inhabited a country of Lakes; a 
deſcription applicable to the regions contiguous to the Baltic. And hence 
(63) Lhychlyn in Welſh, and Lochlyn in Iriſh, comprchend Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. 


The (64) Leathmannicc or Lettmanni were a tribe from Letten, Letitia 
or Lettenland in Livonia. The name of the river running through Dublin 
is, in Giraldus Cambrenſis, Avon Liff; in (65) old records Avene Liff and 
Avon Liffy. Cambden will have it the Libnius of Ptolemy, but Libnius is 
the (66) bay of Sligo. Avon Liffi in (67) Gothic is Ovin Leivi or Lift, 


(58) Potuit tamen diutius apud pie uſurpari, e N & Pictorum nomina 
prius multis ſæculis ſuis gentibus quam Romanis nota. Ogyg. p. 1 3» 


(59) Uſſer. fup. Hiſt. of Dublin, p. 162. 
(60) Germanice loquutos. ſup. p. 12. 
(61) Iriſh Hiſt. Lib. pref. p. 33. 
(62) Collectanea, No. 4. p. 496. 
(63) Lhuyd, ſupra. 
(64) Collectanea, No. 4. p. 489. Strahlenberg's Siberia, p. 2 5. 
(65) Prynne on the 4th Inſtitute, p. 251. Cambdeni Epiſt. p. 80. 
(66) Campbell's Political Survey, V. 1. p. 251. 
(67) Strahlenberg ſupra, p. 33-35. 
Vol. I. D the 
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the moory reſidence of the Leivi, a tribe, neighbours of the Lettmanni, 


who in antient times ſettled near the ſwampy land overflown by this river, 
Byflin, on Daniſh coins, is a made up of Dubh the Teutonic doove, black, 
muddy, and the Icelandic, Linde water. This is no whimſical etymology, 


the Iriſh or domeſtic name of this city is Baileacliath, its foreign one 


Dublin. 


The (68) Martinei were a Belgic people from (69) Martiniana, as 1 
conjecture, in Zealand. | 


The Oſtmanni are deſcribed by (7o) Snorro as coming from Sweden. 
Some make them natives of Eſten or Eitonia. Nicolſon with Giraldus 
Cambrenſis brings them from Norway. 


Yoo ft dien en 


The (71) Gottiac, in the Annals of Tigernach and the Chronicon Scoto- 


rum, were invaders'of Ireland, and the ſame as the Gzthluighe of (72) 
O'Flaherty. So eminent were the Goths here, that many of our Princes 
took thefrord—Got—as an honourable addition to their names, as Mælruan 
Got O'Mzlſachlin, &c. The Attacotti, who joined the Pits, Saxons and 
Scots in their depredations, were a Gothic clan, and in ſome (73) MSS. are 
{tyled Attagotti, Attagothi, and this ſuggeſts at once their real name and 
the reaſon of the foregoing connection. 


The Gail or Gaill are brought with ſome degree of probability from (74) 


Semigallia, a province of Livonia, bordering on the Lettmanni. Before 


che arrival of theſe foreigners, writers have never marked any people by 
the name of Gaill. Gal in the ſingular, and Gaill in the plural, were firſt 


(68) Collectanea, No. 4. ſupra. 

(69) Kilian. Dict. Teuton. in voce. 

(70) Apud Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 24. 

(71) Collechanes pr... e OH 

(72) Ogyg. p. 67. Ogyg. vind. p. 35. Stillingfleet ſup. pref, p. 38. 1 
(73) Uſſer Prim. p. 589. FE 

(74) Collectanea, ſupra. 


* 
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uſed to ſignify theſe (75) Semigallians. O'Flaherty (76) obſerves: Neither 
was this word Gal or Galda a Scotic term until the ſwarming of the Nor- 
thern nations. The Scots and Iriſh in their own language call ſtrangers 
Gaill, foreign things Galda, and themſelves Gadelians. Here, after all 
this eminent Antiquary had written in his Ogygia in conformity to the 
abſurd and filly notions of his countrymen, he ingenuouſly acknowledges 
the Gadelians were a northern people who colonized Ireland in remote 
ages. Though unwilling to degrade the antiquities of his country by 
declaring them mixed with fables, yet on many occaſions he clearly diſ- 
covers his ſentiments, and theſe are tolerably correct. Thus (77) he 
informs us the firſt colonies that came from Britain ſpoke a different lan- 
guage from thoſe that followed: this was the Celtic. That the Firbolgs had 
the Belgaid or Teutonic; the Gaill the Gaoileag; the Fene the Bhearla 
na Fene; and the Saxons the Sagſbhearla, is equally certain from Iriſh 
documents; and there ſeems to have been a Lingua Franca, or jargon com- 
poſed of all the foregoing Dialects of the Teutonic, and called (78) Bhearla 
na Teibidh, intelligible every where. Doctor (79) Macpherſon remarks 
that, the wars, commerce and intermarriages of the Iriſh with the Eaſter- 
lings had confiderable influence on the language of the former ; and (80) 
another aſſerts that, what is now called Celtic is half Gothic, owing to the 
Belgz, Danes and Norwegians being mixed with the Celtes ; it may there- 
fore be reaſonably inquired, why the Iriſh has not been totally changed, 
for deformed it is to a great degree? To this O'Brien ſatisfactorily (81) 
anſwers: that the northern rovers always came in ſmall bodies, and when 
landed were uſually employed by one party againſt the other, by thus 
weakening both they were better able to eſtabliſh themſelves. Beſides, as 


(75) Collectanea, No. 4. p. 491. 
(76) Ogyg. vind. p. 129-131. 
(77) Ogygia, p. 11-14. 
(78) Ogygia, p. 64. 
(79) Crit. Dill. p. 112. 
(80) Pinkerton's Diff. p. 67. And in his Scotland V. 2. p. 49, he informs us from Eccard, of 


the cloſe connection between the Friſian and Iriſh. 
(81) Dict. pref. p. 42, and Pinkerton's Scotland, V. 2. p. 47 and alibi. 
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they carried no women in theſe expeditions, they procured wives from the 


natives, whereby they and their children inſenſibly loſt their native 


language.——And this he ſtrongly exemplifies in the caſe of the Engliſh, 
who, in the reign of Henry II. and his ſucceſſors, came over in ſuch ſmall 
parties ; great numbers of them married Iriſh women, and became ſo much 
Iriſh, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from the natives in ſpeech, or manners. 


But to return to the Gals. 


L agree with O'Brien and Johnſtone that Gal denoted a foreigner, but I 
rely on O'Flaherty's great learning that it was not an (82) Iriſh term, or 
uſed till the coming of the Northerns. It has alſo been (83) juſtly eſteemed 
a reproachful name, and ſo it was, but in a more cutting ſenſe than ſimply 
upbraiding a man with being a native of Semigallia or a ſtranger. Gael 
or Gaele in Teutonic is a ſcab : the homonymy or equivoque of Gaill and 
Gael was well underſtood, and the Iriſh, in deriſion of and reſentment to 
their invaders, adopted it in their diſcourſes and chronicles ; thus an Iriſh- 
man, in St. Bernard's Life of Malachy, ſays :—we are Scots and not 
Gals—we are deſcended from Scota, and not from ſcabby foreigners. This 
conjecture receives countenance, from the diviſion of theſe Gals into Fin- 
Gals and Dubh-Gals, interpreted white and black Gals. The latter are 
(84) faid to have been Pomeranians, Mecklenburghers or Pruſſians, com- 
manded by Saxon fugitives, the. colour of whoſe hair diſtinguiſhed them 
from the Fin-Gals, who were Livonians. Another (85) tells us, the 


Dubh-Gils were Jutlanders and Norwegians, who had dark complexions 
or black garments. In this uncertainty it is better to conſider the names 


themſelves. Gal, we have ſeen, is a foreign word, and Dubh is alſo adopted 
by the Iriſh from the Teutonic—Doove—which means dark or heavy- 
coloured, and refers to the complexion of theſe ſtrangers, as Fun or Fin, 


(82) Ogyg. vind. p. 129. 
(83) Ogyg. vind. ſupra. Pinkerton ſhows many nations took ſuch names of reproach, and ſo 


did the Iriſh when they called themſelves Gadelians. 


(84) Collectanea, No. 4. p. 506. 
(85) Johnſtone, ſupra. 
another 
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another Teutonic word, preſerves the antitheſis, and alludes to the fairer 
countenances of the other tribes. 


A ſhort vocabulary of the jargon ſpoken in the baronies of Forth and 


Bargy, in the county of Wexford, has lately been (86) given to the public. 


The Author has taken little pains with the ſubject, of courſe his memoir is 
very defective. In delineating the origin of this Wexfordian colony, he 
informs us, that Dermod, King of Leinſter, about 1167, prevailed on ſome 
Welſh Lords to aid him with their forces to recover his kingdom, and that 
on accompliſhing this, he parcelled out the baronies of Forth and Bargy, 
(forming the ſouthern extremity of the county) among thoſe Britith ſoldiers. 
From this account, and the certainty of the firſt adventurers being Welth- 
men, we might conclude the language there ſpoken was pure Welſh or 
Britiſh, with which however on compariſon it appears not to have the 
ſmalleſt relation. This difficulty is neither diſcuſſed or explained. It 


appears from what has been before advanced that, the ſouth-eaſt parts of 


this iſle, in which Forth and Bargy are ſituated, were very early peopled 


by the Belgz, and that the Garmans or Germans, another branch of the 


Teutonic ſtem, ſettled about Wexford. So far as authority can eſtabliſh a 
fact, this admits of no doubt. If it wanted any confirmation, we have it 
very amply in the yocabulary before noticed ; part of which 1s here tran- 
{cribed, and compared with the Teutonic fm Kilian's Dictionary and 
Skinner's Etymologicon. 


Vocabulary —— Dictionaries. 
Ammache — Amachtick. 
Blooed — Bloed. 
Brazon — U Braſſen. 
Bathes — Haaete. 
Comman — Queman. 
Cozeens — Koſiin. 
Gridane — Krijtan. 


(86) Tranſ. of the Roy. Iriſh Academy, V. 2. p. 28. 
a2 | Griſee 
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Griſee or Grifly Griflic. 
 Moud — Modder. 
Knaggee — Knor. 
Muzlere — Muyſen. 
Poul —— Poll © 
Stell — Stiel. 
 Hachee — Hachtee. 
Hole — 8 
Leigh —— Liegen. 
Lournagh — Loren. 
Letch — Letze. 
Lug — Luegh. 
Leroch — Lerch. 
Lous — Los. 
| Lickeen — Liicken. 
it Met —— Mette. 
[iy Scoth — Schudden. 
10 Smort — Smooren. 
tt Comree —— Kommer. 
lis Coſhur — Koſt. 
7% Blayeen — Blaere. 
i* 5 Blackeen —— Blaecken. 
1 Baree e Barre. 
if Dellen — Dellen. 
Wl Arkagh So Argh. 
bt Sneew — Sneeuw. 
1 Teap —— Teppen. 
FI „ i 4 
1 This ſpecunen might be eaſily enlarged. If we conſider the conciſeneſs of 
| . | the Vocabulary, the difficulty of catching and expreſſing the ſounds of an 
1 unwritten jargon, the addition, epentheſis, eliſion, metatheſis, numerous 
0 metaplaſms and other various affections of words, we will probably be 
bs ſurprized at the exiſtence of ſuch indiſputable traces of the Belgic tongue 3 
in this corner. The Saxon is a dialect of the Teutonic, ſo that where our 3 
vocabulary I 


1 
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vocabulary agrees with it, the argument is equally concluſive, for until 
the Saxon became poliſhed it differed very little from the Teutonic. Here 
is the proof. When Auguſtine was advancing on his miſſion towards 
England, he ſtopped in France to get interpreters, ſo that the Franco- 
Teudiſc or Teotiſc and the Anglo-Saxon were intelligible to the natives of 
both countries. This was in the 6th century; in the 8c a ſtronger inftance 
occurs. After the acts of a Mercian council, held by Ofla, had been 
read in Latin, they were then read in (87) Teutonic, that all might appre- 
hend them: ſo that the Anglo-Saxon differed in thoſe ages but little from 


the Teutonic. 


Our Firbolgian coloniſts having conſtantly retained their primitive ſettle- 
ments, the ſubſequent northern invaders did not diſturb them, eſteeming 
them as brethren deſcended from the ſame ſtock, ſpeaking the fame 
language and having the ſame cuſtoms and manners. When the Welth 
were planted among them, they loſt, as the Belgæ and others did in a 
great meaſure among the Celtes, their native tongue, and aſſimilated in 
every particular with our Teutons. No wonder then if we ſcarcely find 
one Welſh and very few Iriſh words among them: ſo true is Sir William 
Petty's (88) obſervation :—that the people about Wexford have a language 
differing from Englith, Welſh and Iriſh. (89) Engliſh topographers 


ſeem therefore in an error in calling this Wexford jargon the old Chaucer 


Enghth. The ſpecimen given by (90) Hollinſhed is indeed intirely Anglo- 
Saxon, and he ſays, is common in Wexford and Fingal. They call a 


Spider, an Attercop. - = = = Wiſp, a Wad. 
Lump of bread, a pocket or pucket. Sillibucke, a Copprous. 
Faggot, a Bleaſe or blaze. - - - Phytician, a Leach. 
Gap, a Shard  - = _—_— Baſe-court or quadragle, a Bawen. 


(87) Tam Latine quam Teutonice, quo omnes intelligere poſſent. Uſer. Primord. p. 1006. 


(88) Polit. Anatomy, p. 371. 


(89) Cambden's remains, p. 26. | | | 
(90) Hollinſthed, V. I. p. 10. Stanihurſt, de reb. Hib. p. 28. Nicolſon. apud Chamber- 


laynii Orat. Dom. p. 9. 
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Houſehold folk, Meanie. - . Sharp, Keen. 
Eſtrange, Uncouth. - = = - Eaſfte, Eath or eeſe. 


Dunghill, a Mizen. 


Theſe words they might have adopted from the Engliſh, but there 


are many others plainly indicating a Teutonic origin. Another (91) liſt 
of words is given as ſpoken in Forth and Bargy. 


Maun, a Woman. - - - Gur, a Child. 

Caul, a Horſe, - - - Kine, Cows. 

Digs, Ducks. - - Catteline, a little Gate. 
Tixch, a ... Burridge, Barley. 
Piren, Pears. = - - Kilh, a Pig. 


I have had no opportunity of inquiring into the language of Fingal, 
and therefore can offer nothing ſatisfactory on that head; the ſubject is 
curious and deſerves farther inquiry. The hints here propoſed ſeem nei- 
ther far-fetched or groundleſs; however if they ſhould appear otherwiſe 
to the learned, I ſhall be happy to have called attention to a minuter ſeru- 
tiny of this matter, and will gladly receive any corrections founded on 
ſold facts and better authority. 

Quis color, et quod fit cauſe genus, atque ubi ſumma 
Ie, aug veniunt 3 parte ſagilte, 


Scire volunt omnes. 


Should be the motto of every inquirer after truth and genuine Antiqui- 


ties. 


It has been ſuppoſed by many, that the great northern ſwarm did not 
arrive here before the beginning of the gth century, but from what has been 
already delivered from Roman writers, domeſtic traditions, and the evi- 
dence of the Iriſh language, greatly corrupted by Teutonic and Gothic 


words, not to mention leſſer proofs, it ſeems more than probable that 


Scythian colonies did arrive here before the incarnation, and not before 


(91) Dublin Magaz. for Aug. and Sep. 1764. 
the 
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ah 12th century did they (92) ceaſe to harraſs this iſle. Let it be re- 
marked, that the perpetual wars excited by theſe foreigners was as ſubver- 
five of literary repoſe, as it was deſtructive of literary memorials, and 


' Iriſh writers unanimouſly complain of the latter being loſt in theſe con- 


vulſions. Doctor Leland obſerves, our hiſtorians mention theſe ſtrangers— 
with a ſtudied obſcurity. For theſe reaſons nothing but fragments con- 
cerning them can be expected antecedent to the gth century. But from 


that age the northerns themſelves preſerved the memory of their atchieve- 


ments, and ſupply the defects of our domeſtic annaliſts, ſo that from 


this time our accounts of theſe foreigners are much more copious. 


Though they never intermitted their attempts on this iſle, it is acuri- 
ous fact that the latter were leſs frequent from the 5th to the gth 
century than either before or after theſe periods. This requires expla- 


nation. 


The operations and names of theſe piratical plunderers were no farther 
known to the Romans than as they diſturbed the public repoſe. In the 
3d and ſubſequent centuries, the great Saxon nation ſeated on the Cimbric 


Cherſoneſe, and compoſed of many nameleſs tribes, was ſo troubleſome as 


to make the creation of a Count of the Saxon ſhore, indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Notwithſtanding the power and vigilance of the Romans, theſe barbarians 
with their confederates continued their depredations on Britain till the 
final departure of the Roman army. The Britons attacked on all ſides by 
ferocious enemies, and having from long ſlavery become indolent and 
puſillanimous, threw themſelves into the arms and under the protec- 
tion of their moſt formidable invaders. Theſe new allies were the 
Saxons, Jutes and Angles, with a motley aſſociation of other tribes from 
the Baltic. A drain was now opened, which received the overflowings of 
theſe northern adventurers, and therefore very little is recorded of them 
in this Iſle before the latter end of the 8th century; when excluded by 
the ſtrength and policy of every country, they again united in large 
bodies, and commenced their predatory expeditions into Ireland. For 


(92) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Norm. p. 69. | 4 
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about 200 years, they ſeem to have poured their ſwarms into Britain; 
but when that kingdom aſſumed ſome regular government under the Hep- 
tarchy, their influx was ſtopped. A curious (93) document in Spelman 
proves their never having relinquiſhed this iſle, and illuſtrates the ſubject 


in general. 


Ina, the 11th Weſt-Saxon King, poſſeſſed an extenſive ſea-coaſt, not 
only open to, but ſoliciting piratical attempts. Small roving parties had 
early in this Prince's reign invaded and haraſſed his dominions : his Britiſh 
ſubjects were unfriendly, and fo were the Iriſh. Of a quiet and peaceable 
_ diſpoſition, he thought it the wiſeſt courſe to cement an union of his 
Saxons with the Britons and Iriſh by intermarriages, and he himſelf led 
the way by eſpouſing Guala, daughter of Cadwalader King of Wales : 
this though an act of bigamy, was ſanctioned by his Council of Biſhops, 
Princes, Earls and all his people in 714. Beſides thefe particulars, the 
acts of this council expreſsly informs us, that at this time the Angles took 
Britiſh wives, as the Britons did Anglic ones of the noble and illuſtrious 
blood of the Angles of Germany : that ſome Angles married Iriſh women, 
as the Iriſh nobility and almoſt the whole Iriſh nation did Germano-Anglic 
ones, and that the conſequence of this ma was a cloſe confederacy 
againſt the Danes and Norwegians, with whom they had already waged 
{ome bloody wars. 


This predilection for Germano-Anglic women could only proceed from 
the Irith conſidering themſelves as derived from the ſame country and 
ſtock, and we muſt remark that this was near a century before what Ware 
and others ftate to be the firſt appearance of theſe Northerns in this iſle. 
Spelman ſuſpects the authenticity of this council, becauſe in the common 
_ Engliſh hiſtorians no notice is taken of Ina's marriage with Guala. But 
it is not difficult to difcover the cauſe of this filence. Our hiſtorical 
writers were Monks, and Ina was their peculiar favourite. He and his 
Queen entered into their order; he largely endowed the Church, and 


(93) Concil. V. 1. p. 220. 
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above all was the firſt who conſented to pay Peter's pence. Any of theſe 
acts were ſufficient to atone for his ſins. But where are our hiſtorians 
accurate in every particular? They mention no tranſactions of Ina 
during the firſt years of his reign, as if none happened in thoſe tur- 


bulent times. Beſi des the Wincheſter chronicle and Rudburn are ex- 


plicit as to the intermarriages of the Saxons and Britons, but the more 
heretical Iriſh they omit. After all, no reaſon can be aſſigned for adding 
his council to the 35th chapter of the laws of Edward the W 


where Spelman found 1 if it was not genuine. 


In a word, without indulging any abſurd or idle hypotheſis, or ſtrain- 
ing the teſtimonies of antient writers to favour a preconceived ſyſtem, 
there ſeems to be ample grounds for beheving the firſt northern invaſion 


of this iſle was antecedent to the Chriſtian æra. Ptolemy proves the 


fact in the ſecond century, and the Latin poets and hiſtorians give evi- 
dence of a cloſe connection of the Iriſh and Northerns to the end of the 
fourth. The author of the (94) Eulogium particularly. remarks the invi- 
tation of the Gothic nation of the Picts into Britain by Gratian and Va- 
lentinian, A. D. 382. In ſome time after, Gratianus Municeps drove the 
Iriſh back to their country; but on his death in 407, they returned and (95) 
brought with them the Scots (theſe were the Albin Scots,) the Norwegians 
and Dacians or Danes, and waſted Britain. Throughout the 5th century 
this (96) motley crew of plunderers infeſted England, and about 450, 
the Anglo-Saxons arrived in that iſland. 


The more this ſubject is inveſtigated, the more it will appear to be 
founded in truth and reality. Our moſt eminent Antiquaries, we have 
ſeen, entertained ſtrong notions of theſe northern colonizations, yet but 
few of them examined at large this curious portion of our hiſtory, or 
were at the pains to colle& materials for its illuſtration. The conſequence 


(94) Gentem eehte Pictorum blanditiis allectam a Scythiæ finibus ad Britanniam, U! fer. 


Prim. p. 590. 
(95) Secum Scotos, Norwegenſes & Dacos 5 Uſſer. ſupra. 


(96) Tetri Scotorum Pictorumque greges. Gild. p. 78. 
Was. 
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was fatal; for indulging more pleaſing but groundleſs whimſies they failed 
of placing 'the genuine antiquities of Ireland on their only ſolid baſis. 
The ſubject has gone into diſrepute, it will therefore require time and a 
ſteady perſeverance in the right line of inquiry to render it deſerving the 


attention and ſtudy of foreigners and men of ſenſe. Information muſt 


be derived from every quarter and every hint zealouſly purſued, whereby 


numerous obſcurities, and difficulties, hitherto inexplicable, will be ration- 


ally if not ſatisfactorily cleared up. Thus Iriſh hiſtory has no ſuch King 
of Ireland, about 890, as Gliomal ; nor Conchobar in 1018, nor his en- 
gagement with Einar. Nor does it mention the taking of Dublin by 
Oleif, or his being King there, and at length ſlain in battle. Theſe par- 
ticulars are recorded in the (97) Icelandic chronicles. - 


But the moſt extraordinary omiſſion of our Annaliſts and Hiſtorians is, the 
negle& to inform us who Turges or Turgeſius was, from whom deſcended, 
what were his actions and when he flouriſhed. Inſtead of theſe intereſt- 
ing facts, they amuſe us with childiſh tales of his cruelty and amorous 
adventures. It would have been ſtrange indeed, if a Prince who ſubdued 
the Iriſh, caſtellated and garriſoned their country, and with a triumph- 
ant army, for many years, held ſovereign ſway, ſhould not have found 
one Scald to tranſmit his name and atchievements to poſterity. This never 
could have happened. The foregoing valuable chronicles introduce us to 
this celebrated chief under the name of Thorgils. The Iriſh not uſing 
(98) H as a letter but as an aſpirate, and dropping one where two conſo- 
nants come together, made from Thorgils, Torgis; and ſo, the learned 
Thorkelin informs me. the name is pronounced at preſent in Norway. 
Torges or Torgeſius, an Oſtman, was Biſhop of Limerick. 


Harald Harfagre was Monarch of Norway (99) about 870 ; he reduced 
the petty princes of that country under his power, and could (100) boaſt 
of numerous and warlike vaſſals. Thorgils was one of his ſons whom 


(97) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 19, 20—157. 
(98) O'Brien's Iriſh Dic. Letter C. Lhuyd's Arch. p. 300. 
(99) Mallet's Northern Antiq. V. 1. p. 262. 

{100) Johnſtone, ſupra, p. 2. 
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he graced with the regal title, and aſſigned (1) him a part of his domi- 
nions. Fond of naval enterprizes, the delight of his compatriots, his fa- 
ther equipped for him and his brother Frotho a well- appointed fleet, with 
ages they (2) ravaged Scotland, Wales and Ireland. This, as ſtated by 
Mr. Johnſtone, was about 903. Thorgils and Frotho ſettled in Dublin, 
nd were the (3) firſt Normen who reduced it under their power. Frotho 
was taken off by poiſon, and Thorgils reigned alone for many years. The 
author of che hiſtory of this City (4) tells us, the Oſtmen or Eaſterlings 
built it; that they fortified and inhabited it, is agreed on all hands, 
but at what time is not ſo clear as could be wiſhed. Some alledge 
that they founded it about or before the incarnation, while others trans- 
fer that event to the gth century. Be it as it may, we muſt leave the 
fact undetermined, ſince hiſtory has given us no certain light into the 
matter. Here this writer glances at an event, which it is hoped the 
preceding pages have made clearer than it has hitherto been, namely the 
early colonization. of this iſle by northern tribes. Notwithſtanding the 
heſitancy of our author in determining the exact time of the coming of 
the Oſtmen, when he gives their annals under the year 838, he ſays: 
Dublin now ſubmitted to them for the firſt time :——By this is meant, 
that Thorgils reduced the prince of this diſtrict, 1 his town and 
e it his regal reſidence. 


Thorgils brought with him 120 ſhips and numerous forces. The nor- 
therns diſperſed over the Ifle quickly (5) flocked to his ſtandard, and re- 
cognized the ſon of the great Harald. This junction with the daily acceſ- 
ſion of new troops enabled him to bear down every inſular oppoſition, 
and in a ſhort time to ſubjugate the whole kingdom. We are ignorant as 


to his death; in this the Ulſter Annals and Cambrenſis (6) diſagree. One 


(1) Johnſtone, ſupra p. 12. 

(2) Johnſtone, ſupra, p. 14. 

(3) Johnſtone, ſupra, p. 13. 

(4) Hiſt. of Dublin, p. 12, 13— 163. 
(5) O'Halloran's Hiſt. V. 2. p. 158. 
(6) Warai Diſquiſ. p. 124. 
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1 [ thing 1s certain, that from the royal dignity aſſumed by Thorgils in con- 
1 ſequence of his reduction of Ireland to the Oſtman yoke, his ſucceſſors 


1 at Dublin are, in Uſher's Epiſtles, ſtyled Kings of Ireland, though their f 
is "i territorial boundaries, after Thorgils, were much circumſcribed. 


' = The Icelandic as well as our Iriſh chronology 1s very incorrect. Uſher 
[11 0 (7) dates the arrival of Turges in 818, and his death in 848. The Ice- 
| l ö landic chronicles make Harald divide his dominions among his ſons A. D. 
1 903. He was 50 years old when this diviſion took place, being (8) born 
| in in 853. As he married early and had many ſons, ſome of them long before 
| the loth century muſt have been qualified to conduct a naval expedition. 

| But when we certainly know that Eric, a brother of Thorgils, was but of 
the age of twelve years when he commenced his piracies, and that Thorgils 

might have probably done the ſame as ſoon, the interval between the Iriſh 

and Icelandic accounts will not appear fo great. A regular and connected 
Wh ſeries of events and chronological accuracy are only to be found in po- E 
uh ; liſhed ages, and not in thoſe of which we have been treating. 4 


if | Such is the ſcheme of Colonization which I have preſumed to lay be- 
1 fore the reader: a ſcheme not founded on hypotheſis or etymology, but | 
(1 on the ſurer baſis of written authorities, compared with and illuſtrating © 
each other: a ſcheme, which while it diſpels the obſcurities of, caſts a 2 
ſteady and bright light on, every branch of Iriſh Antiquities, 
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(7) Primord. Ind. Chron. p- 1173. f 
(8) Johnſtone, ſupra, p. 291. h J 4 
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THE 


ANTIQUITIES of IRELAND. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF GLENDALOCH, IN THE 
CounTY OH WICKLOW. 


ROM the earlieſt ages, Glendaloch ſeems to have been a favourite 


ſeat of ſuperſtition. The tribe of wild and ignorant ſavages who 
here firſt fixed their abode, deprived of the light of letters; unoccupied 
in any amuſing or profitable employment, and wandering among human 
forms as uncivilized and barbarous as themſelves, were a prey to melan- 
choly thoughts and the baſeſt paſſions. Their fears animated every ruſt- 
ling leaf and whiſpering gale, and inviſible beings multiplied with the 
objects of their ſenſes. 


Qviquid humus, pelagus, celum mirabile gignunt, 
Id duxere Deos, colles, freta, flumina, flammas. 
Prudent. 


The gloomy vale, -the dark cave, the thick foreſt and cloud-capt moun- 
tain were the choſen ſeats of theſe aerial ſpirits, and there they celebrated 
their nocturnal Orgies. Theſe ſuperſtitious and idle fears could only be 
appeaſed by the bold claims of pagan prieſts to myſtic and ſupernatural 
powers, equal to the protection of the terrified ruſtic and the taming the 
moſt obſtinate Dæmon. 

Vol. I. F | | The 
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1 32 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 
The firſt chriſtian preachers among theſe barbarians, whatever might 
have been the purity of their faith or the ardour of their zeal, were forced 
to adopt the high pretenſions and conjuring tricks of their heathen prede- 
ceſſors; and by thus (1) yielding to human prepoſſeſſions and imbecility, 
indirectly and imperceptibly introduce the great truths of Revelation. 


This point, in a future Number, will be fully eſtabliſhed by Hiſtory and 
by Monuments exiſting in this Iſle. 


As ſuperſtition had filled Glendaloch with evil ſpirits, and its lakes with 
great and devouring ſerpents, the Chriſtian miſſionaries found it indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to procure ſome ſaint, under whoſe protection the inha- 
bitants might live ſecure from temporal and ſpiritual evils. At a loſs for 
a Patron, they adopted a (2) practice common throughout Europe in the 
dark ages, that of perſonifying rivers, mountains, and places. This 
; cuſtom had reached Ireland ; we had made of the Shannon, Saint Senanus ; 
„ ; of the town of Down, Saint Dunus ; and now the mountain Kevn at Glen- 
"ns daloch was to be metamorphoſed into Saint Kevin. Kevn is the name of 
„ many mountains in Wales, noticed by Cambden. This is an original Cel- 
tic word for which the Iriſh in after ages (3) ſubſtituted the Teutonic Drum, 
introduced by the Belgic colonies. Though it is a poſitive fact, that very 
few of the Saints who adorn our Legends ever had exiſtence, but are per- 


1 ſonifications of inanimate things, and even of paſſions and qualities, yet 
1 the Hiſtory of Glendaloch would be eſteemed very imperfect without 
1 tranſcribing the monkiſh tales concerning St. Coemgene, the reputed 


(1) Quid mirum, ſays Baronius in his Annals, ſi inolitas apud Gentiles conſuetudines, a quibus 
eos, quamvis Chriſtiani effecti eſſent, penitus poſſe divelli impoſſibile videretur, eaſdem i in veri 
Dei cultum transferri ſanctiſſimi Epiſcopi conceſſerunt. 

(2) Romani pontifices in templorum expiatione illorumque dedicatione in alicujus fancti kono- 
rem utplurimum conſueviſſe quandam habere regulam, ut ü ſancti, qui in idolorum deturbatorum 
locum ſubſtituebantur, exteriorem haberent uniformitatem. Hanc fimilitudinem aliquando ob- 
ſervarunt in nominibus, unde ſcimus Apollinis templum 5. Apolinaris in honorem dicatum 
fuiſſe. Ciampini, Vet. Mon. T. 2. p. 5 5. Many inſtances may be found in this writer, and in 
Aringhi's Roma Subterranea. | 

(3) Lhuid. Advers. ſub fin, Baxter. Gloſs. p. 270. 
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founder of its Churches and City. I ſhall therefore give them, as handed 
down to us, firſt touching briefly on the name and topography of the 
place. 


Glendaloch or -Glendalough in the barony of Ballynacor in the county 


of Wicklow, is twenty-two mules ſouth of Dublin, and eleven north-weſt of 
Wicklow. Its name ſeems to be (4) an Anglo-Saxon compound, refer- 
ring to its two lakes in the valley; a name which it derived from its firſt 
Firbolgian poſſeſſors the Totilas, Tuathals or Tools, for in a (5) life of one 
of this family it is {aid to be ſituated in a region called Fortuatha, in the 
eaſtern part of Leinſter, which we know was held by the Fertuathals, or 
the Sept of the Tuathals, or Tools, the antient proprietaries of this diſtrict. 


That this is the true origin of the name ſeems to be confirmed by Hove- 


den, who was Chaplain to Henry II. and who calls it equivalently in 
Latin—Epiſcopatus e eo ee of the two Lakes. 


Gen 18 farrennedid + on all Gides, .except to the Eaſt by ſtupendous 


mountains, whoſe vaſt perpendicular height throws a gloom on the Vale 


below, well ſuited to inſpire religious dread and horror. Covered with 
brown heath or more ſable peat, their ſummits reflect no light. On the 
ſouth, are the mountains Lugduff and Derrybawn, ſeparated only by a 
ſmall Cataract. Oppoſite to Lugduff, and on the other ſide of the lake is 
Kemyderry, between which and Broccagh on the north ſide is a road lead- 
ing from Hollywood to Wicklow. At the weſt end of the upper lake, a 
caſcade, called Glaneola brook, falls from the hill. St. Kevin's keeve is a 
ſmall ſtream from Glendaſan river, which riſing about three miles from 
Glendaloch out of a lake, called Lochnahanfun, runs on the north ſide of 
the Seven Churches to Arklow. In its courſe, it falls into Glendaloch, 
and is named St. Kevin's keeve; in it weak and ſickly children are dipped 
every Sunday and Thurſday before ſun-riſe, and on St. Kevin's day, the 
3d of June. Glaneola brook, Glendaſan river, St. Kevin's keeve and 
other cataracts form a junction in the valley, 8 aſſume the name of 


W Glen a Valley, and Luh a Lake. 
- (5) Vit. S. Laurent. apud Surium. See Antiq. of Ireland, ſupes. p 4=13- 
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Avonmore, or the great river. This, frequently ſwelled by torrents, is 
rapid and dangerous. The two Jakes in the vale are divided from each 
other by a rich meadow ; the reſt of the ſoil is ſo rocky as to be incapable 


of tillage by the plough. The crops are rye and oats, which (6) beſt agree 


with the place. The names Derrybawn, Kemyderry and Kyle, demon- 


{trate that great foreſts of oaks and other timber clothed theſe mountains. 


Between the Cathedral and upper lake is a group of thorns, of a great 


ſize, and their plantation is aſcribed to'St. Kevin. Near the Cathedral 1s 
the trunk of an aged Yew, it meaſures three yards in diameter. About 


twenty years ago a gentleman lopped its branches to make furniture, ſince 
which it has annually declined. From what can now be diſcovered of 


the antient City by its walls above and foundations below the ſurface of 


the earth, it probably extended from the Refeart church to the Ivy church, 
on both ſides of the river. The only ſtreet appearing, is the road leading 


from the Market-place into the county of Kildare: it is in good preſerva- 
tion, being paved with ſtones placed edge-wiſe, and ten feet in breadth. 

To this dreary and ſequeſtered Vale our Saint retired. He was (7) born 
in 498, baptized by St. Cronan, and at the age of ſeven years put under 
the tuition of Petrocus a Briton. St. Coemgenus, ſays (8) another, 
{hall next be ſpoken of, in Latin as much as to ſay, —Pulchrogenitus,— 
He was ordered by Biſhop Lugidus, and led an heremetical life in a cell, in 
a place of old called Cluayn Duach, where he was born and brought up : 
now the place is called Gleandalach, ſaich mine author—vallis duorum 
ſtagnorum where one Dymnach, Lord of the ſoil, founded a church 


in honour of St. Coemgenus, joined thereunto a fair church-yard, with 


other edifices and divers buildings, the which, in mine author Legend: 
Sti Coemgeni, is termed—Civitas de EE 0 A few remarks on 


this account are neceſſary. 


(6) Stillingfleet's Tracts on Nat. Hiſtory. 
(7) Warc's Biſhops, p. 373. Uſſer. Primord, p. 958. 


(8) Hanmer's Chronicle, p. 60, 61. 
1. If 
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1. If Coemgene is the name of this imaginary Saint in Iriſh, the inter- 
pretation is (9) wrong, for it does not intimate his beauty but diminutive 
ſize. It is evidently an hybrid compound formed by the Monks, whereon 
to found ſome pretty ſtories and alluſions. The pliability of the Iriſh 
language and the uncertainty of its orthography and orthoepy may warrant 
the melting down Coemgene into Kevin, but the corruption of this tongue 
ſhould warn us againſt acquieſcing too eaſily in ſuch anomalous mutations. 
Beſides as one Legend 1s as good authority as another, in that (10) of St. 
Berach he 1s called Koemin, Caymin, &c. 


2. As the uncertainty of the name and its erroneous interpretation ſuggeſt 
ſuſpicions unfavourable to the exiſtence of our Saint, ſo theſe are augmented 
by the confident, plauſible but fallacious genealogy given of him by his 
(11) biographers. To believe that a barbarous people, naked and ignorant 
as American Indians, ſhould have preferved the pedigree of St. Kevin, is 
too much for the moſt ſtupid credulity. 


3. When Giraldus Cambrenſis came here in 1185, St. Kevin was the 
patron of Glendaloch. He (12) names him St. Keiwin, Keiuin or Keivin, 
as Brompton (13) does Keywin. In an Icelandic (14) Chronicle of the 
12th century, he is called St. Kzvinus, and in an (15) authentic record of 
the year 1214, he is ſtyled St. Keywin. Theſe names prove, that Coemgene 
was then unknown, for it was as eaſy for theſe authors to have written 
Coemgene as Kevin, but as they did not, the concluſion 1s inevitable, that 
the name Coemgene and his Legend were fabrications poſterior to the 1 3th 


(9) Coemh little, ſmall. O'Brien's Iriſh Dic. in voce. Gein conception, offspring, plainly 
from Genus. | 

(10) Colgan. Act. Sanct. Tom. 1. p. 341. 

(11) Apud Ware's Biſhops, ſupra. 

(12) Topog. p. 726. 

(13) Pag. 1077. | | 

(14) Antiquarian Repertory, V. 2. p. 235. The ſame ſtory is in Gir. Cambrenſis and Bromp- 
ton, p. 1077- 

(15) Ware's Biſhops, p: 376. 

century; 
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century; and that a mountain at Glendaloch was perſonified and made a 1% 


(16) Saint is highly probable. W 


> 


[| 4. Neither will the following miracles tend to eſtabliſh the credibility of _ 
5 St. Kevin's legend or his reality. There was, ſays the Icelandic MS. f 
| before cited, in Ireland one, among the body of Saints, named Kævinus, a i 
. kind of Hermit, inhabiting the town of Glumelhagam (Glendaloch) who, | i 
when that happened which we are about to relate, had in his houſe a young 


| man, his relation, greatly beloved by him. This young man being attacked ; F 
[ | by a diſcaſe which ſeemed mortal, at that time of the year when diſeaſes 1 
4 are moſt dangerous, namely in the month of March; and taking it into it 
| g his head that an apple would prove a remedy for his diſorder, earneſtly q 
1 beſought his relation Kzvinus to give him one. At that time no apples Ie. 
| were eaſily to be had, the trees having juſt then began to put forth their j F 
if leaves. But Kzvinus grieving much at his relation's ſickneſs, and particu- ji" 
1 larly at not being able to procure him the remedy required, he, at length, I # 
{ proſtrated himſelf in prayer, and beſought the Lord to grant him ſome | I 
| relief for his kinſman. After his prayer he went out of the houſe, and f 2 
| looking about him ſaw a large tree, a ſalix or willow, whoſe branches he 13 
| F examined, and as if for the expected remedy, when he obſerved the tree to 2 a 
1 be full of a kind of apples juſt ripe. Three of theſe he gathered, and I= | 
4 carried to the young man: when the youth had eaten part of theſe apples, | = 
Wit he felt his diſorder gradually abate, and was at length reſtored to his former i. 
il health. The tree ſeemed to rejoice in this gift of God, and bears every year L i 
5 a fruit like an apple, which from that time have been called St. Kævin's 8 1 
5 apples, and are carried over all Ireland, that thoſe labouring under any l i 
5 diſeaſe may eat them; and it is notorious from various relations, that they ; q 
it are the moſt wholeſome medicine againſt all diſorders to which mankind ' I 
| are liable; and it muſt be obſerved, that it is not ſo much for the ſweetneſs 1 4 
| | of their ſavour as their efficacy in medicine for which they are eſteemed, and 1.3 
ö as at firſt for which they are ſought. There were many other things which : 
ö | n (16) Juſt ſuch Saints were St. Bron, St. Lhygad, or Lugad, St. Genocus, St. Brecas. Colgan. 


ſupra, compared with Lhuyd. Advers. ſub fin. Baxteri Gloſs. p. 268 And Mount Soracte in 


Addiſon's Travels. | | 
| were 
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were ſuddenly effected by the virtue of this holy man.” Perhaps this 
ſtory aroſe from exhibiting the bark, leaves and catkins of the willow, 
which the (17) Iriſh believed to be efficacious in dyſenteries. 


Cambrenſis (18) tells us, that in the time of Lent St. Kevin retreated. 
from the commerce of the world to a little hut in a deſert to enjoy medita- 


tion, reading and prayer. On a certain time putting his hand out of the 
window, and lifting it up to heaven according to cuſtom, a blackbird 


perched on it, and uſing it as a neſt, dropped her eggs there. The Saint 


pitied the bird, and neither cloſed or drew his hand in, but indefatigably 


kept it ſtretched out until ſhe brought forth her young. In memory of 
this, all the images of St. Kevin have a hand extended and a bird ſitting 


on it. 


St. Kevin, as tradition reports, going up a neighbouring hill, in time of 


dearth, met a woman with. a ſack on her head, containing five loaves. He 
inquired what ſhe was carrying, {he anſwered, ſtones; I pray, ſays the 


Saint, they may become ſtones, when (19) inſtantly five ſtones tumbled 


out. Theſe were kept as ſacred reliques for many years in the Refeart 
church, but are now in the valley, at a conſiderable diſtance from it: they 
weigh about 28 pounds each, are ſhaped as loaves, with the marks of their 
junction in the oven. Let theſe impious and fooliſh tales of ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious eccleſiaſtics ſuffice, and let them warn us of that miſerable 
degradation of the human mind, which alone could give them currency and 


credit. Let us now attend to the remains of antient art which this cele- 


brated Glen offers to-us. 


(17) Threlkeld's Synopſis, voce ſalix. 

(18) Supra, p. 726. | | 

(19) This ſeems to be tranſcribed from a Monkiſh tale in Matt. Weſtm. Eodem tempore, 
pauper quidem cum a nautis elcemoſynam peteret, nec acciperet, dicente nauclero, nos nihil hic 
prieter lapides habemus, ſubjecit pauper, omnia ergo vertantur in lapides! Quo dicto, quicquid 
manducabile in navi erat in lapides converſum eſt, colore & forma earundem permanente. 


On 
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| On entering it from the Eaſt, we firſt reach the Ivy church, ſo called 
1 from being enveloped in the umbrage of this plant. The belfry is circular, 
N | and ſhows one of the firſt attempts to unite the Round Tower with the body 
of the church. South-eaſt from this, and on the oppoſite ſide of the river is 
the Eaſtern church, or the Priory of Saint Saviour. Near this is a ſtone- 
roofed chapel diſcovered a few years ago by Samuel Hayes, Eſq; one of the 
Repreſentatives for the Borough of Wicklow, whoſe politeneſs and hoſ- 
pitality can only be equalled by an amiable candour and extenſive know- 
ledge of Antiquities. About a furlong weſt from the Ivy church, and on 
the ſame fide of the river, is a {mall ſquare, which was the market-place. 
In its center was a ſtone-croſs, the pedeſtal only remaining. South from 1 
the market-place, you paſs Glendaſan river on ſtepping-ſtones, where | | 
formerly was a bridge, and then you arrive at the. Cemetery, which is 'Y 
entered by a gateway through a ſemicircular arch, and in this incloſure 
ſands the Cathedral. The nave is 48 feet long by zo wide: a ſemicircular 
arch forms the chancel. The eaſtern window is a round arch, ornamented 
1 with a chevron moulding. The ſculptures of the impoſt mouldings are 
5 legendary. On one part a dog is devouring a ſerpent. Tradition tells us, 
that a great ſerpent inhabited the lake, and it is at this day called Lochna- 
"8 piaſt, or the ſerpent-loch, and being deſtructive of men and cattle was (20) 
N | killed by St. Kevin. In another part the Saint appears embracing his 
N favourite Willow, and among the foliage may be diſcovered the medicinal 
i | apple. The window itſelf is very ſingular, running to a narrow ſpike-hole: 
neither it or any other at Glendaloch ſeems to have been glazed. Under a 


— — — —— ——— —— — ABGres 


* 
* 1 Goitoang e 


: | | window on the ſouth ſide of the Choir is a tomb of free- ſtone adorned with 
1 | carving, but without any inſcription. Not far from the Cathedral is the 
5 Zacriſty, otherwiſe called the Prieſt's houſe. The cloſet, in which the veſt- 
if | ments and holy utenſils were kept, remains: the vulgar believe it an 
'1F infallible cure for the head-ache to turn thrice round in it: a notion ariſing 


bY (20) Such notions, in times of ſuperſtition, were common. A ſnake appears on the tomb of 
vir John Conyers, which was ſlain by the falchion of that valiant Knight. Blunt's tenures by 
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Beckwith, p. 200. 
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from the veneration paid to its ſacred (21) furniture in times of predomi- 
nant ſuperſtition, 


Among the remnants of croſſes and ſculptures 5 is a looſe ſtone, Aowinng 
in relievo three figures. The one in the middle is a Biſhop or Prieſt ſitting 
in a chair, and holding a (22) Penitential in his hand. On the right a Pil- 
grim leans on his ſtaff, and on the left, a young man holds a purſe of mo- 
ney to commute it for penance. This curious ſculpture will be illuſtrated 
by citing a paſſage from Archbiſhop Stratford's (23) Extra vagants.—“ Be- 
cauſe the offender has no dread of his fault, when money buys off the pu- 
niſhment, and the Archdeacons and ſome of their Superiors (the Biſhops) 
do, for the ſake of money, remit that corporal penance which ſhould be 
inflicted for a terror to others, inasmuch as the offenders are called by ſome, 
Leſſees of Sin: We forbid commutation of corporal penance for money to 
be made, without great and urgent cauſe.” Chaucer alludes to this 
practice 1 in his Sompnour. 


He would ſuffer for a quart of wine, 
A good fellow to have his Concubine. 


To ſo ſhocking an exceſs had this cuſtom of buying off ſins arrived in 
the Ronuſh Church, that a number of Leonine verſes, engraven on a 
ſtone tablet in Gothic letters were affixed to a pillar of the High Altar in 
the church of St. Stephen at Bourges, promiſing pardon of ſins and para- 
diſe to every generous benefactor to the church and clergy. 


(21) Ut vaſa ſacrata Dev in magna veneratione habeantur Rhegin. p. 44. Cambrenſis ſays of 
the Iriſh ;——Sacramenta ſuper hæc (ſc. paſtorales baculas, campanas, &c.) longe magis quam 
ſuper Evangelia & præſtare vereantur & pejerare. Top. c. 33. 


(22) Solerter admonentes doctum quemque ſacerdotem Chriſti, ut in univerſis que hic adno- 


tare reperit, ſexum, ætatem, conditionem, ſtatum, n cujuſque Pænitentiam agere volentis, 
curioſe diſcernat. Bed. remed. peccat. | 


(23) Wilkins. Concil. ſub Ann. 1342. Johnſon's Comte, 
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(24) Hic aes devote, calelibufa aſſocio 4e. 75 


Mentes ægrotæ per munera ſunt ibi lotæ. 
Crede mihi, crede, cali dominaberis edt. 


Nam pro mercede Chr} i/to aices, mii cede. 


Hic datur expont paradiſus venditioni. 
Qui ſervet hic parce, parce comprendet in arce. 
Pro folo nummo gaudebis in @there ſummo. 


if 
& 


Here is alſo a round tower 110 feet high, at the bottom 52 feet in girth, 
and the walls four feet thick. There was formerly the ſtump of another 


not far DE” 


St. Kevin's Kitchen is a ſtone-roofed oratory, the ridge of the roof is 
about 3o feet above the ground, and its angle ſharp ; at the welt end 1s, 
round tower of about 45 feet in height. > 


f Our Lady's church is the moſt weſtward of all the others, and nearly 
10 oppoſite the Cathedral. The Refeart church is literally the ſepulchre of 
Kings, being the burial place of the OfToole's ; ſeven of theſe toparchs 1 
lying here interred, according to tradition. On a tomb is ſaid to be the 6 ö 
1 following inſeriptien: in Iriſh, 1 ” 


= | Jnsus cunisr 13 
1 Mile deach fench ct Re Mac Mthuil, 


| 
l I | 1 That 3 is, 

Behold the reſting place of the body of King Mac Toole, who died in 
Jeſus Chriſt, 1 


CANS — 


e 
1 = 4 


=_— Theſe letters and words cannot now be 8 out after the utmoſt pains 
if and attention, nor ſcarcely a ſingle letter with any certainty. Beſides if 
FF the whole was legible, it would not be in modern Iriſh, but in that dialect 
of it, which from its ec. muſt at preſent be eat underſtood. 
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(24) The whole is n curious, and may be ſeen in——L'Apologie pour Herodote, par 


H. Eſtienne. p. 45 2-453. 
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In returning from the Refeart church is a circle of ſtones piled up 
conically about three feet high; at and round theſe pilgrims performed 
penance. | 


In the receſs of the ſouth mountain is Teampall na Skellig, equivalently 
called in old records, the priory de rupe and the convent de deſerto. St. 
Kevin's bed is above it. There are two rocky projections from the moun- 
tain, in one is St. Kevin's bed, excavated from the living rock. The path 
to it is extremely dangerous and difficult, and returning back more ſo 
from the narrowneſs of the path, the leaſt ſlip precipitating the adventurer 
into the lake below. Nothing in ſhort can be more frightful than a pilgri- 
mage to the bed, and Teampall na Skellig church. 


Almoſt in the middle of the Glen are the ruins of the Abbey or Monaſ- 


tery, dedicated to the Apoſtles Peter and Paul, And north of the Abbey 
ſtands Trinity church, at the end of which is part of a Round Tower, 
which was evidently uſed for a belfry. There were many ſmaller chapels 
and oratories. The ſeven churches for which Glendaloch was ſo cele- 
brated ſeem to have been 


1. The Abbey. 

2. The Cathedral. 

3. St. Kevin's Kitchen. 
4. Teampall na Skellig. 
5. Our Lady's Church. 
6. Trinity church. 

7. The Ivy church. 


The others appear to be later conſtructions. The ſeven churches when ap- 
proached by the bridge of Derry bawn form a very pictureſque and pleaf- 
ing ſcene. The bridge is thrown over the Avonmore, and is compoſed of 
three elliptic arches from a deſign of Samuel Hayes, Eſq ; Derrybawn, co- 
vered to a great extent with an oak coppice on one ſide and the huge 
Broccagh on the other, confines the view up the river to the valley ; at the 
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ſeven capital fins, and ſeven principal virtues.” 
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end of which the great round tower and the ofher ruins appear to great ad- 
vantage. A remarkably ſmooth and high mountain makes a no leſs ſin- 


gular than agreeable back-ground. 


The number ſeven was myſtical and facred, and early conſecrated to 


religion. It began with the Creation of the world, and all the Jewiſh 
rites were (25) accommodated to it. It 1s found among the (26) Brach- 
mans and Egyptians. The Greek fathers extol its power and efficacy, and 


the Latin, as uſual, apply it to ſuperſtitious purpoſes. The church formed 


various ſeptenaries. The following is extracted from Archbiſhop Peck- 
ham's conſtitutions made at Lambeth, A. D. 1281. he moſt high 
hath created a medicine for the body of man, repoſited in ſeven veſſels, 


| that is, the ſeven ſacraments of the Church. There are ſeven articles of 


faith belonging to the myſtery of the Trinity. Seven articles belonging 
to Chriſt's humanity. There are ſeven commandments reſpecting man; 
much more to the 
ſame purpoſe is in Amalarius, Durandus and the Ritualiſts. The Iriſh 
entertained a ſimilar veneration for this number, witneſs the ſeven churches 
at Glendaloch, Clonmacnois, Inniſcathy, Inch Derrin, Inniſkealtra, and 
the ſeven Altars at Clonfert and Holy Croſs. Crouds were attracted to theſe 


places to celebrate the profoundeſt myſteries! 


It is now time to inquire what are the origin and date of the buildings and 
celebrity of Glendaloch. And here the Antiquities themſelves, (and a richer 
ſtore 18 no where to be found) will beſt enable us to determine theſe curi- 


ous points. 


From (27) Bede we learn, that the Iriſh and Britons agreed in religious 
opinions and diſcipline, and differed widely from thoſe of Rome, and of 


this he ſupplies ample proofs in the years 604, 630, 639, and 661, and 


| (25) See the Pentateuch, particularly Leviticus, and the Evangeliſts. Huet. Demons. Evang. 
p. 228. Edit. 8vo. | | 
(26) Marſham, Can. Chron. Sæc. 9. p. 189-190. 


(27) Lib. 2. c. 4, & alibi. 
: when 
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when I come to detail the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this iſle, it will be ſhown 
that the Iriſh church continued ſeparated from the Roman in the gth cen- 
tury, and even later, conſequently that we did not adopt the uſe of Palls, 
the Maſs, Purgatory, the unbloody ſacrifice, prayers for the dead, Reli- 
ques, pilgrimages, litanies, and numberleſs other ſuperſtitious practiſes, 
which the (28) Anglo-Saxons had embraced. In the ſecond Nicene coun- 


cil it was decreed, A. D. 788, that no church ſhould be conſecrated that 


had not the reliques of ſome ſaint. It is (29) believed to have been two 
centuries before this rule was obſerved even by the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
cauſe that prevented its reception was, the want of ſtone-edifices. If there' 
was no other reaſon, the operation of the ſame cauſe was equally powerful 
in Ireland. The Oſtmen of Ireland were converted to Chriſtianity about 
the middle of the gth century, but it was ſuch chriſtianity as their coun- 
trymen in England had taught them by Romiſh miſſioners, and of which 
the uſe of Reliques was a capital article. To ſecure theſe from fire was 
their firſt care, and this was effected by (30) arching a crypt or ſmall ora- 
tory with ſtone, in this the Reliques were placed, and a tomb raiſed over 


them, which ſerved for an altar. It was in a Biſhop's power to canonize 


as many as he pleaſed. This practice is delivered. by the (31) Romiſh 
writers, and hence we need not wonder how Saints were multiplied. As 
patron Saints were unknown till their (32) Reliques were adored and thus 
depoſited, and as this uſage was firſt introduced by the Oſtmen in the gth 
century, ſo the date of our buildings of lime and ſtone confirms this fact. 


(28) Humphred. ad rat. 5. Campian. p. 626. Innet's Orig. Anglic. p. 53. Moſheim. V. 1. 
part. 2. c. 4. 

(29) Balæi Cent. 2. c. 32. 

(30) Du Cange, voce Volutio. 

(31) Antiquius mos eſt in eccleſia receptus, Sanctorum reliquias in cryptis ſubterraneis 
ſubtus altare collocandi, ubi ſanctorum celebriorum ſepulchra in antiquis baſilicis etiam nunc viſun- 
tur. Hinc conſuetudo manavit altaria erigendi ſuper tumulos virorum piorum, quos Epiſcopi pro 
Sanctis haberi volebant, hicque erat olim Sanctos canonizandi ritus. Ruinart. Not. ad Greg. Tur. 
p. 751. Velly, T. 1. p. 443. Bed. I. 5. c. 12. A cuſtom copied from heatheniſm. Sub Cæſari- 
bus altaria ponebant, præunte tantum Pontifice. Baxter. Gloſs. voce Ara. 

(32) Among Hagiographers the—Patrocinia Sanctorum means their reliques. Du Cange, voce 
Patrocinium. 

We 
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We had none of the latter, at leaſt in any number, antecedent to the ar- 
rival of theſe northerns in the gth age, as is generally agreed. The crypt 


diſcovered by Mr. Hayes, is in my opinion, the oldeſt ſtructure at Glenda- 


loch, the original tomb of St. Kevin, and a moſt curious antient monu- 
ment. Its dimenſions are about 14 feet by 10, the tomb occupies a great 
part of the room. It is roofed with ſtone, and anſwers every idea 
ſuggeſted by antiquity for the preſervation of the reliques of Patron-Saints. 
Its date can be nearly aſcertained by its ſculptures, which are particularly 
deſerving notice. Theſe adorned the capitals and bales of its weſtern portal, 
which was the only entrance. Here are no traces of Saxon architectonic 
feuillage, no chriſtian ſymbols, or alluſions to ſacred or legendary ſtory : 


the ſculptures are expreflive in the higheſt degree of the national ſentiments, 


and prevailing manners of the northerns. Had there been a mixture of 


ſtyles, ſomething might be allowed for the caprice of the carver, but the 


deſign being uniform, it may well be called an unique ſpecimen of the 
early Daniſh ſtyle in this kingdom. 


No. 1. Shows a ravenous quadruped devouring an human head : the 
head is a living one; its hair, whiſkers and beard give it a ſavage appear- 


ance. The animal is eaſily diſcovered by the following ſtory. One (33) 


of the failors of the Daniſh King Harald dreamed, that a woman of gi- 
gantic ſize appeared to him, riding on a wolf, who had in his mouth the 
head of a man, the blood of which flowed from his jaws. When he had 


{wallowed that head, the woman put another into his mouth, and ſo on 


with many more, all of them he devoured, and then ſhe began the ſong 
of Death. If theſe were the notions of this ferocious people in the year 
1066, they were not more refined two centuries before. | 


No. 2. Exhibits the head of a young man and a wolf, the long hair of 
the one being elegantly intwined with the tail of the other. 


(33) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 199. | 
: . No. 3. Is 
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No. 3. Is a wolf in a rage, with his tail in his mouth. The fierceneſs 
of this. creature, and his delight in human blood are the (34) conſtant 
themes of Scaldic poetry. Odin, the great deiety of the North, was al- 
ways attended by two, named Geri and Freki, to whom he diſtributed 
meat from his table. 
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No. 4. Are two Ravens picking a ſkull, This bird was (35) peculiarly 


4 ſacred to Odin : he is ſtyled the King of Ravens. In the Epicedium (36) q 
a of Regner Lodbrog is recorded an engagement of the Danes and Iriſh, | 1 
$S] at Vedraford or Waterford. i| 

7 “In heaps promiſcuous was piled the enemy : 


1 glad was the kindred of the Falcon. From 

3 the clam'rous ſhout they boded an approach- 

3 ing feaſt. Marſtein, Erin's King, whelmed by 
4 the irony ſleet, allay'd the hunger of the Eagle 
4 and the Wolf: the {lain at Vedra's ford became 
the Raven's booty.” 


In another battle between the Iriſh and Danes, A. D. 952, the Icelandic 
3 Saga ſays : (37) : 
! | Bellum geſſit popult 
Amicus, actes ſunt multe 
In fugam, letantibus 
Vulturibus, Hibernorum cohortes. 
To the fame purpoſe Lodbrog's Ode in Mallet. We fought with 
ſwords! When in my youth we went towards the Faſt to prepare a 


I bloody prey for ravenous wolves, ample food for the yellow-footed Eagle: 
(34) Cibum menſæ ſuæ impoſitum Odinus duobus lupis diſtribuit, qui vocantur Geri et Freki. 
7 Itaque cum lupi cadaveribus impenſe delectantur, nihil uſitatius Scaldis antiquis. Bartholin. de 
5 N Contempt. mort. p. 424. | | 
4 Z | (35) Corvus Odino peculariter ſacratus erat, ut et Deus Corvorum nominarctur. Barthol. ſu- 
E | pra, p. 429—475- 
ö (36) Johnſtone's Lodbrokar Quida, p. 21. Worm. Lit. — 5 25 p. 196. 


(37) JIohnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 67. 
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the whole ocean ſeemed as one wound, the Ravens waded in the blood of 
the ſlain.” The three daughters of this celebrated northern Hero worked 
a Reafan or Raven on the ſtandard of Hinguar and Hubba with * 


incantations, and which was to be invincible. (38) 


In fine, the old northern chronicles and poems are filled with the enco- 


miums of perſonal valour, the cruel ſlaughter of the human ſpecies, and 
the ſavage delight of beholding the agonies of dying enemies. And 
ſome of theſe ideas our ſculptures faithfully repreſent. 


Nos. 5. 5. 5. Are Runic Knots, compoſed of the ſegments of circles, their 
arcs and chords interſecting each other. There is ſcarcely a carved ſtone, 
croſs or other monument, during the times of the Daniſh power, but ex- 
hibits a knot of ſome kind: it appears on the (39) ring of the Anglo- 
Saxon King Ethelwulf in the gth age, and in the next on the coins of 
Anlaf. It will not therefore be eſteemed, it is hoped, either chimerical 


or preſumptuous, to aſſign the gth century as the date of this Crypt, where 


ſo many powerful arguments coincide in favour of this decifion : nor is it 
leſs probable that this 1s the zra of the Saintſhip of St. Kevin. For 
as Moſheim (40) obſerves. The ſtupid veneration paid to the bones 


and carcaſes of departed Saints at this time muſt -convince us of the de- 


plorable progreſs of ſuperſtition. This idolatrous devotion was conſidered 
as the moſt momentous branch of religion. Hence every church had its 
particular Patron among the Saints, and this notion rendered it neceſſary 
to multiply prodigiouſly their number, and to create daily new ones. The 
clergy ſet their invention at work, and peopled at diſcretion the inviſible 
world with imaginary protectors ; they invented the names and hiſtories 


of Saints that never exiſted: many choſe their own Patrons, either phan- 


(38) Ravens were believed to have a predictive faculty. lian. hiſt. anim. I. 15. c. 42. Rho- 
dog. I. 8. c. 18. 1. 19. c. 25. The Romans had theſe birds, when dead, carried on the ſhoulders 
of Negroes, and ſolemnly interred. Alex. ab Alex. 1. 6. c. 14. This may account for the bones 
of birds found at Chriſt-Church, Hampſhire. Archacologia, V. 5. 
(39) Archaeologia, V. 7. p. 409. 

(40) Eccleſ. Hiſt. V. 2. p. 104, 105. Cent. IX. 
| toms 
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toms of their own creation or diſtracted fanatics whom they ſainted.” — 
If to this we add, that about the year $16, Pope Leo III. made St. James 
the Patron of Spain, and that in the ſame age St. Dennis was given to 
France, and St. Andrew to Scotland, it is ſcarcely poſſible to expect more 
concluſive evidence of ſo remote a fact. 


It would exceed our preſent limits to treat of the Round Towers 
of Glendaloch, or of the ages of theſe ſtructures, but they ſhall 
be noticed hereafter : nor can I ſtay but to remark, that the coin here ex- 
hibited and others given by Ware, and diſcovered at Glendaloch, belong 
to the early Danith princes who had embraced Chriſtianity. I ſhall now 
proceed with ſome hiſtorical collections relative to this celebrated place, 
referring the reader to a (41) late valuable publication for the Names of 
its Abbots and leſs important particulars. 


No ſooner were the reliques of St. Kevin brought hither than his zealous 
and bigotted votaries proclaimed their virtues and miracles, and all flock- 
ed to the ſhrine of the new Saint: (42) a naked and barren wilderneſs was 
quickly filled with churches and good houſes ; a large and beautiful city 
(43) ſprang up, and wealth flowed in from every quarter. A city abound- 
ing 1n riches and votive offerings was an object of plunder with the pira- 
tical freebooters of the North, who, as they ſubſiſted ſolely by depreda- 
tion, without reluctance frequently pillaged their own countrymen, ſo 
that the Iriſh annals are moſt probably right in what they relate of the 
{ſpoiling of Glendaloch at different times. In 1162, Laurence O'Toole, 
whoſe anceſtors had founded and 'endowed the Abbey and the other 

churches, was (44) elected Abbot. The (45) writer of his life tells us, he 


(41) Archdall's Monaſticon Hibernicum, in Wicklow. 

(42) Eremum nudam et hiſpidam aſſignes, intra paucos annos non ſolum eccleſias et ædes in- 
ſignes, verum etiam poſſeſſionum copias et opulentias multum ibidem invenies. Gir. Cambrens 
Itiner. Cambriæ. p. 832. | 

(43) Clara et religioſa civitas in honore S. Coemgeni crevit. Uſer, p. 956. 

(44) Archdall, ſupra. 

(45) Apud Walſh's proſpect, p. 294. 
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was named Laurence O'Tuathal, that his father was Muirchiortach O'Tua- 
thal, Lord of Imaile. That at the age of twenty-five he was choſen Abbot, 
the revenues of the Abbacy vaſtly ſurpaſſing thoſe of the Biſhoprick. That 


every year, at the quadrigeſimal ſeaſon, he retired into a moſt hor rid but 
holy wilderneſs, St. Kevin's rock, invironed on every fide with dark woods, 


beſides a deep lake on one fide incloſing a perpendicular precipice of ſixty 


cubits; on the other, one of thirty. In that ſide of the rock that hangs 


over the lake is a hollow made by St. Kevin's own hands, which ſerved 
him for an oratory to pray in, and a repoſitory when he would ſleep. Here 


Lawrence paſſed the forty days of Lent. Thus far our Hagiographer. 


Lawrence was elected Biſhop of Glendaloch, but this he refuſed ; his 
ambition afpired to an higher dignity—the Pall and the See of Dublin, and 
he ſoon attained them. 


In 1173, Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, the King's Deputy, 
granted to Thomas, nephew of Laurence O'Toole, the Abbey and Parſonage 
of Glendaloch. The (46) charter 1s one of the moſt valuable and antient 
in this kingdom, as it preſerves the poſſeſſions, privileges, and immunities 
of the Abbey. The names of the ſubſcribers and other e enable 
us to aſcertain its date. 


The ſecond witneſs is Eva, daughter of King Dermod Macmurrogh, and 
wife of Earl Richard. Walter de Ridel or Ridelford and Meyler Fitz 
Henry, the other witneſſes, were companions of Strongbow in his Irifh wars. 
The Earl ſtyles himſelf Viceroy of Ireland. This office he muſt have aſſumed 
on the departure of Hen. II. which was on Eaſter Monday, A. D. 117g. 
From hence it will appear, that the name of Luke, Archbiſhop of Dublin, to 
this charter is a miſtake, for the firſt prelate of this name, who fat in the See 


of Dublin, lived more than 50 years after granting this charter. So that Luke 


ſhould be Lawrence, who filled the archiepiſcopal chair from 1162 to 1180, 


Archbiſhop Lawrence went to England ſoon after the King, and was very 


little in Ireland during his reign. As he had been abbot of Glendaloch, 


(46) In libro nig. Archiep. Dubl. fol. 92. 


and 
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and conſidered it as belonging to his family, he naturally intereſted himſelf 


in ſecuring its poſſeſſions, and having them confirmed by the new govern- 
ment. Another particular to be learned from the concluſion of the Charter 
is, the diffidence entertained of the clergy's veracity in ſecular concerns. 
The Earl does not allege their evidence in ſupport of their property, but the 
ſolemn and regal teſtimony of King Dermod : Sicut in verbo veritatis 
Diarmicus rex teſtatus eſt.“ The (47) Normans had been frequently 
impoſed on by fictitious exemptions and forged charters, and therefore 
received ſuch documents with the utmoſt caution. As ſoon as the Iriſh 
ſubmitted to the Normans, the latter began to act the ſame part here which 
they were daily performing in England. They ſeized the churches, tithes 
and manors of the clergy. Cambrenſis, an eye-witneſs, complains (48) in 


ſtrong terms of their rapacity in this iſland, Robert Fitz Stephen, Hervey 


de Monte Mariſeo and John de Courcy having no children, he pronounces 
a juſt judgement on them for (49) depauperating the Iriſh church. 


Pope Alexander III. by a Bull, A. D. 1179, confirmed the City of Glen- 
daloch to Malchus its Biſhop and his ſucceſſors, ſaving the rights of the 
Abbot. In this are mentioned no leſs than 5o denominations of land, and 
among them Dublin is included. The Pope did not reliſh the arbitrary 
proceedings of the Normans, becauſe they affected his treaſury, and in this 
inſtance he attempted their reſtriction. By the following letter, the 

(47) Pet. Bles. epiſt. 68. Hickes. Diſs. Epiſt. Stillingfleet's ecc. caſes, and his Britiſh 
churches. | | er gr Sp roy 

(48) Acceſſit & incommodum omnium majus, quod eccleſia Chriſti, novo principatu noſtro, 
nihil de novo conferentes, non tantum principali largitione debitoque dignam honore non judicavi- 
mus, quinimo terris ſtatim ſublatis & poſſeſſionibus, priſtinas eidem dignitates & antiqua privilegia 
vel mutilare contendimus vel abrogare. Expugn. 1. 2. c. 35. 

(49) Nec mirum : mendicat enim in Inſula miſer clerus : lugent eccleſiæ cathedrales terris ſuis- 
& prædiis amplis, quondam ſibi fideliter & devote collatis, a prædictis & aliis cum ipſis, vel poſt 
ipſos advectis, ſpoliatæ. Et ſic eccleſiam exaltare verſum eſt in eccleſiam ſpoliare vel expilare Supra. 
Ihe laſt ſentence is a ſarcaſtic alluſion to Pope Adrian's Bull. 

. 1 2 original 
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original of which is in Ware's Biſhops, we are informed that Cardinal 
Paparon's buſineſs here in 1152, was to render the Iriſh clergy more 
manageable, by reducing the number of ſees, fixing ſome in the beſt 
Towns, where hereditary poſſeſſion was leſs liable to interrupt papal 


proviſions. 


A Letter concerning the Pulli ſent into Ireland. 


he teſtimony of the Archbiſhop of Tuam and his Suffragans. Maſter 
John Paparon, Legate of the Roman church, coming into Ireland found a 
Biſhop dwelling in Dublin, who then exerciſed his epiſcopal function within 
the walls. He found in the ſame dioceſe another church in the mountains, 
which was alſo called a City and had a certain rural Biſhop : but the fame 
Legate appointed Dublin, which was the beſt city, to be the metropolis of 
that Province; delivering the Pall to that Biſhop who then governed the 
church of Dublin, and he appointed that the dioceſe in which both cities 
were, ſhould be divided, that one part thereof ſhould fall to the metropolis, 
and the other part ſhould remain to him who lived in the mountains, to the 
intent, as we firmly believe, that that part ſhould be annexed to the metro- 
polis, upon the death of the Biſhop, who then governed the church in the 
mountains ; and this immediately he would have carried into execution, had 


he not been obſtructed by the infolence of the Iriſh, who were then 


powerfull in that territory. 


« When our Lord, King Henry of England, came to be thoroughly 


informed of the intention of the Legate, he granted that church in the 
mountains to the Metropolis, adhering to the intention and will of the ſaid 
Legate. In like manner, our preſent Lord, John King of England, having 


received evidence of the ſaid fact, and of the intention of the ſaid Legate 
from the great and worthy men of that territory, granted the ſaid part to 
John, the predeceſſor of the preſent Biſhop (of Dublin). Beſides that holy 
church in the mountains, although antiently it was held in great veneration 
on account of St. Keywin, who lived a ſolitary life in that place, yet now 


(A. D. 1214) it is fo waſte and deſolate, and hath been fo forty years, that 
of 


v 
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of a church it is become a den and neſt of thieves and robbers; ſo that 
more murders are committed in that valley than in any other place in Ire- 
land, occaſioned by the waſte and deſert ſolitude thereof.“ : 


The reaſon for adducing this record is to ſhew, by an authenticated 
deduction, ſome part of the hiſtory of Glendaloch and the changes it has 
ſuffered. From 1152, the time of Paparon's legation, nothing was done 
to the prejudice of the ſee until Pope Alexander made it ſuffragan to 
Dublin in 1179. But we have no proof of Archbiſhop Toole's withing, or 
Henry's granting Glendaloch to Dublin but this teſtimony of the Arch- 
biſhop of Tuam, though the fact ſeems probable. For Dublin poſſeſſing 


a good harbour, being built and fortified by the Danes, and lying 


convenient for the ſchemes of the Normans on this kingdom, a Britiih 
prince would naturally make it his reſidence, and endeavour its aggran- 
diſement. On the other hand, Glendaloch was held by a fierce and reſo- 
Jute people, and a Sept, who as founders preſented both to See and Abbey, 
and who ſo far from ſubmitting to the new-comers were, as we ſhall ſee 
in the ſequel, their moſt determined enemies; it is therefore no wonder, 
if Henry and his ſon John ſhould, at firſt, diſſever and at length finally 
Incorporate the whole biſhoprick of Glendaloch with Dublin. Harris's 
conjecture, in his Edition of Ware's Biſhops, deſerves credit. He ſays, 
Archbiſhop Loundres, being Juſticiary of Ireland, made uſe of that mo- 
ment of power to effect this conſolidation, The Normans were then gain- 
ing ground, and it was his duty to ſecond them. Another (50) informs 
us, that the people of Glendaloch at firſt violently oppoſed this union, but 
being overcome by papal authority, they conſented on condition, that an- 
other Cathedral, beſides that of Chriſt Church, ſhould be erected within 


their antient dioceſe, and that for the future there ſhould be an Archdea- 
con of Glendaloch as well as of Dublin. This being conſented to, ano- 
ther church was begun without the walls, on the antient ſite of the church 


of St. Nicholas, an Archdeacon was appointed, and the union took place. 


(50) Hibernia Dominican. p. 186. Not. K. 
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In 1193, John (51) granted the ſee of Glendaloch for ever to Dublin, 
on the firſt vacancy, the Biſhop of the latter providing a Paſtor for the for- 
mer church. This donation he made with the conſent of his Barons ſolely, 
without any mention of the Pope's authority or approbation. This char- 
ter is dated the 24th of June, and about the end of the enſuing July, 
John made (52) another grant abſolutely of the Biſhoprick of Glendaloch, 
without the proviſion of vacancy expreſſed in the former. Theſe two 
grants ſucceeding each other ſo quickly, in the ſpace of a month, can no 
otherwiſe be accounted for but by ſuppoſing Malchus, the laſt Biſhop but 
one, to have died; on which event, Archbiſhop Comyn thought it pru- 
dent to have the former donation revived, and a new confirmation made, 
omitting the conditional clauſe, now nugatory. There are grounds for 
believing this to be the caſe from the documents and their tenor, as well 
as from Mr. Harris's declaration, who confeſſes he does not know when 
Maichus died, or Piro ſucceeded. — 


William Piro or Peryn is ſaid to have been the laſt legal Biſhop of Glen- 
daloch, and this is inferred by ſome epiſcopal acts done by him, re- 
counted by Harris, who dates his ſitting from 1192 to 1214, when he 
died. I fear this is ſaid without proof; for how came Piro to intrude 
himſelf into the ſee after its final union with Glendaloch in 1193? It 
could not be the deſign of King John, or the court of Rome, to diveſt a 
biſhoprick of its poſſeſſions, and yet ſtill keep up the title. The moſt 
probable ſolution is, that the O'Tooles did not, or would not relinquiſh 
their rights, when they perceived their acquieſcence went to the annihila- 


tion of theſe rights. 


A. D. 1214. It ſeems to have been conſidered as a violent ſtretch of 
power, the ſinking the ſee of Glendaloch into that of Dublin, otherwiſe 
ſo many reaſons to vindicate it would never have been ſought for. The 
intentions of Cardinal Paparon are firſt alledged, then the fewneſs of the 
people in, and the poverty of the dioceſe of Dublin, with the propriety 


(51) Ex Regiſt. vocato, Crede mihi. fol. 87. 
(52) Ex Regiſt. ſupra. | 

(53) Ex Regiſt, ſupra, 

| of 
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of extending the limits, and augmenting the revenues of the metropoli- 
tical church. But theſe motives, how plauſible ſoever, did not ſatisfy the 
Iriſh, and therefore the teſtimony of O'Ruadan was procured. He was 
uncle of Roderic O'Conor, the laſt monarch of Ireland, and being 
allied to the Royal family, it was imagined, no native would object 
to his ſolemn evidence, or litigate a tranſaction ſupported by ſach autho- 
rity. To give every colourable pretext for this union, it is aſſerted in 
O'Ruadan's letter, that Glendaloch, for forty years paſt, was a neſt of 
thieves and murderers, This brings the commencement of nefarious acts 
there to the year 1173. The argument then turns out a moſt unfortunate 
one, as it directly proves thoſe crimes to be coeval with, and derived from 
the eſtabliſhment of the Norman power in this iſle. Before this, the letter 
' ſtates, that Glendaloch was held in the utmoſt veneration, and of courſe 
the manners of the inhabitants were honeſt and peaceable. Can it be 
admired, that when the natives beheld the depredations of theſe foreigners 
on ſecular and eccleſiaſtical property, their morals ſhould be debauched, 
and their ſimplicity corrupted by ſuch peſtilent examples? 

In 1216, Pope Honorius III. confirmed what his predeceſſors and the 
Kings of England had done reſpecting the union of Glendaloch. 

In Cambden's Annals, at the end of his Britannia, we find the Toole's 
almoſt always in arms againſt the Engliſh, and there is reaſon to think 
they kept the ſee of Glendaloch conſtantly filled, for Wadding, in his 
Franciſcan Annals, under the year 1494, informs us, that Pope Alexander 
VI. on the death of Biſhop John, advanced Ivo Ruſſi, a Minorite, to the 
ſee. And on the deceaſe of Ruſſi the next year, John or (54) Junon was 
made biſhop of Glendaloch. In 1497, it is mentioned, (55) that Friar 
Dennis White had been long in poſſeſſion of Glendaloch, but being old 
and infirm and touched in conſcience, on the 3oth of May this year, ſur- 
rendered his right and claim in the Chapter-houſe of St. Patrick, Dublin, 
and acknowledged his ſee had been united to Dublin fince the reign of 
King John. Walter Fitz-Simons was now Archbiſhop of Dublin, and in 


(54) Burk. Hibern. Dominic, p. 479, & Supplem. 1479. 


(55) Ware's Biſhops, ſupra. 
ſuch 
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ſuch favour with Henry VII. that he was made deputy to Jaſper, duke of 
Bedford, governor of Ireland, In this plenitude of power he obliged 


White to make the foregoing recognition. I do not know how this can 
: be reconciled with what Burk ſays, that Francis de Corduba was appointed 


to the ſee by Pope Alexander, 
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AN TIQUITIES of IRELAND. 


The HisTORY of the IalshH CULDEES : with the ANTIQUITIES of cn, 
IV THE COUNTY OF TIPPERARY. 


N this remote corner of the world and in the 6th century, the ce- 


lebrated monaſtic order of the Culdees commenced. Diſtinguiſhed 
for letters and an inviolable attachment to their Religion ; their (1) ad- 
verſaries, devoted to the Roman See, have conſigned their name and 
tenets to oblivion ; while others of inferior merit are pompouſly brought 
forward, and extolled for virtues which they never poſſeſſed, and for 
actions which they never performed. Nor have thoſe, who (2) collected 
memorials of the champions of evangelical truth, recorded their merits : 
but the writings of Bede, Lhoyd, Uſher, and above all thoſe (3) of Sir 
Robert Sibbald and (4) Sir James Dalrymple have placed their reputa- 
tion and noble defence of their doctrines and liberties on the moſt ſolid 


baſis. To reſtore them, and the luſtre which their actions acquired to 


their native country, are the objects of the enſuing inquiry. 


(1) So unfriendly were the Columbean inſtitutes to the cauſe of popery, that the feſtival 


of St. Columba was not permitted to be kept in Ireland, till 1741. Burke. Hib. Domin. p. 22. 


(2) Catal. teſt. verit. Argent. 1562. Moſheim and others have omitted to mention them. 
(3) Hiſtory of Fife and Kinroſs. 
(4) Collections for an Hiſtory of Scotland. 
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1 | Their name has given riſe to various fanciful conjectures : Toland 
will (5) have it, Ceili-de, the ſeparated or eſpouſed to God. Biſhop I 
| Nicolſon (6) thinks it derived from Coul-du, a black hood, which E 


| | | without authority he ſuppoſes the principal part of their dreſs ; whereas i 
4 ö 5 from a paſſage (7) in Bede, it is probable their garments were white. LY 
iy! . Shaw's (8) opinion is the moſt likely to be the true one, that Ceile-de, 5 
Wh | or ſervant of God, was Latinized Keledeus and Colideus, and in Engliſh TL 
1 * Culdees. [2 
q 


(9) Columba, their founder, was born of illuſtrious parents, A. D. 522. 
The faſhion of the times and his own propenſity led him to the cul- 
2 tivation of aſcetic virtues, and their preparatory exerciſes. Monachiſm 
| i” | had taken root in this kingdom, and was already flouriſhing in its nu- 
merous profeſſors and learned ſeminaries. The moſt remarkable of the 
latter was that of St. Finian, at Clonard, where, at the age of twenty-five, 
we find St. Columba engaged in ſtudy, and acquiring the rudiments of 
that knowledge and diſcipline, which were afterwards productive of ſuch 
13 eminent advantages to chriſtianity in Ireland, Scotland and England. 


Having completed his monaſtic education, in 546 he founded the mo- 
naſtery of Durrogh, and eſtabliſhed ſuch admirable rules for his Monks, 
that they ſoon became as conſpicuous for erudition as ſanctity of (10) 
manners, and were from thenceforward diſtinguiſhed by the honourable 
appellation of Culdees. The Scots, rivals of the Iriſh in every branch of 
antiquities, have claimed theſe Monks as their own, and as ſpringing up 
in their country ſo early as the beginning of the qth century: nor do they 


(5) Nazaren. p. 51. 

(6) Iriſh Hiſt. Library, preface. 

(7) Vit. S. Cuthberti, c. 16. 

(8) Hiſtory of Moray, p. 251. Buchan. 1. 6. p. 181. 

(9) He is commonly called Columbanus, but ſee that error corroted i in Uſer. Prim Pp. 687, 
689, 1131. 

(10) Moribus & vita parùm vulgatæ obſervationis. H. Boeth. p. 166. Broughton, for a particu- 
lar purpoſe, changes, parùm for patrum. True Memorial, p. 322. 


want 
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want the aid of forged (11) charters, or the plauſible tales of elegant (12) 
writers to ſupport this fiction; which is full as probable, as that the idea 
of Culdeiſm had its origin in (13) Greece. Biſhop Nicolſon, no friend of 

the order, expreſsly ſays : © the Culdees were of the Iriſh rule, and car- 

ried into Scotland by St. Columba, and from thence diſperſed into the 
northern parts of England.” But to return to Columba. 


Brilliant parts, and an unabating zeal in the ſervice of religion, with a 
ſtrain of powerful eloquence, exalted his reputation among his country- 
men, to a degree ſcarcely inferior to that of the moſt celebrated Apoſtle. 
Such talents were too large to be confined within the narrow pale of a 
monkiſh cell, they were (14) called forth to the regulation of ſtate affairs, and 
in theſe he held as decided a ſuperiority. Amid this ſplendor of authori- 
ty and of parts, it would have been miraculous, if human weakneſs did 
not ſometimes betray him into error, from which his biographers do not 
attempt to exculpate him. He inſtigated a bloody war without juſt cauſe, 
of which being made ſenſible, he abjured his native land by a voluntary 
_ exile, and impoſed on himſelf a miſſion to the unconverted Pits. Of this 
event Bede thus (15) fpeaks : 


In the year of our Lord's Incarnation 565, there came out of Ireland 
into Britain, a Preſbyter and Abbat; a Monk in life and habit, very ta- 
mous, by name Columba, to preach the word of God to the provinces of 
the northern Picts. This Columba came into Britain, when King Bridius, 
ſon of Meilochon, reigned over the Pits. It was in the gth year of his 
reign, that by his preaching and example, he converted this nation to the 
faith of Chriſt.” A few remarks will illuſtrate this extract. The proof is 
here direct and poſitive of the late reception of Chriſtianity among the 


(11) Fordun, Boeth. &c. 

(12) Offian. The battle of Lora. 
(13) Crefly's Church Hiſtory, p. 162. 
(14) Adamnan. Vit. Columb. paſſim. 
(15) Lib. 3. c. 4. Ks 
22 Picts. 
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Pits. Ninian's ſpiritual legation to the northern Picts is attended with 
(16) too many improbabilities not to ſeem at leaſt doubtful. If this be ſo, 
Columba and his Diſciples have clearly the merit of promulgating the 
Goſpel with effeR, notwithſtanding the partial Jabours of earlier miſſioners, 
and the date of the arrival of the Culdees in Scotland is immoveably fixed. 


Bede is very accurate in his deſcription of the profeſſion and exterior of 
Columba : © he was a Preſbyter and Abbat, a Monk in life and habit.” 
The antient Monks had no office in the Church, but retired from the com- 
mon employments of the world to ſtudy and devotion. If, ſays St. (17) 
Jerome, (alluding to the praQtice of the eaſtern Monks) you will enter on 
the miniſtry of the church, and perform the functions of the prieſthood, 
keep in towns: but if you would be a Monk, that is, a ſolitary, what do 
you do in towns, which are no habitations for Monks, but for thoſe who 
love the world? According to Dionyſus Areopagita, the moſt excellent 
{tate among the Laics is the Holy Monks, called Aſcetics. Pope Gregory, 
in many parts of his epiſtles, expreſſes his difapprobation of having prieſts. 
choſen for Abbats, for the clerical, adds he, is perfectly diſtint from the 
Monaſtic Order. Nor (18) had monkiſh abbats the prieſthood antecedent. | 
to the 12th century. Columba then was no anachorite or ſarabaite, but 
a coenobite; not only connected with, but the head of a regular commu- 


nity. By being a Preſbyter and Abbat, we are to underſtand ſuch a junc- 


tion, as was not only highly honourab le, but very unuſual. 


Upon account of his preaching, example and ſucceſs, was the Iſle of 
Hy given him, whereon to conſtruct a Monaſtery. This iſle is one of the 
Hebudes or Hebrides, not large, but ſufficient, ſays Bede, for the main- 
tenance of five families, according to the computation of the Engliſh. It 
was called by the (19) Scots I, Hy, Hu, and Hui; theſe are obviouſly the 


(16) Macpherſon's Diff. p. 339. 2 
(17) Ad Paulin. | | 
(18) Concil. Pictav. A. D. 1100. And Lettere Eccleſiaſtiche di Pomp. Sarnelli. Ep. 3. 


(19) Lhuyd, Archacol. in inſula. 
(20) Gothic 
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(20) Gothic Ai, Ei, referring to its oval, or egg-like ſhape. By the (21) 
Picts it was called Onas, and from both, was made Ionas, or as it at pre- 
ſent is named, Iona. Thus accidental compound, which in (22) Hebrew 
ſignifies a Dove, as Columba does in Latin, did not eſcape the notice of 
the learned in Hy. Adamnan, one of its abbats, early remarked it, and 
from what he ſays on (23) the occaſion, there is reaſon to believe, that 
Greek and Oriental Literature was not unknown in that ſeminary. Mr. 


Pennant deſcribes it, as three miles long and one broad, and details at 


ſome length its antiquities. It was in the genuine ſpirit of monkery that 


Columba ſelected an iſland for his retreat: at once a barrier againſt the 


intruſions of curioſity, and the impertinence of viſitors, and he was cloſe- 
ly imitated by his diſciples. Bede proceeds : 


« Before Columba came into Britain, he formed a noble monaſtery in 
Ireland, called Dearmach, from which and Hy, many others by his diſ- 
ciples have been propagated in Britain and Ireland. Over all, this Ifland- 
abbey, where he lies interred, has ſupreme rule. It is always wont to 
dave a Preſbyter-abbat for its Rector; and even the Biſhops themſelves, 


after an unuſual or inverted order, ought to be ſubject, according to the 
example of that firſt Doctor, who was no Biſhop, but a Preſbyter and 


Monk.” 


Dearmach, mentioned by Bede, Cambden and ( 24) Walſh ſuppoſe to 
be Armagh, but improperly ; the word is Duir-magh, commonly written 
Durrogh, and which Bede and Adamnan rightly interpret“ the oaken 


field.“ 


(20) Grot. ad Procop. p. 584. 
(21) Baxter. Gloſſ. voce Sodorin.. 


(22) U 
(23) Vir erat (Columba) vitz venerabilis & beatæ memoriæ, monaſteriorum pater & fundator, 


cum Jona propheta homonymon ſortitus nomen. Nam licet diverſo trium diverſarum ſono lin- 
guarum, unam tantum eandemque rem ſignificat : hoc quod Hebraice dicitur Jona, Græcitas ve- 


ro Periſteran vocitat, & Latina lingua Columba nuncupatur. - In exord. ſec. præf. 
(24) Proſpect, p. 67. Uſſer. p. 690. 
From 
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THE ANTIQUEEEES OF ERELAND. 
From Bede's ſaying, the Biſhops were ſubject to the Abbats of Hy, and 


ſome abſurd amplifications of Fordun, Major and Hector Boethius, affirm- 


ing the Scottiſh Church was originally ruled by Monks, who were only 
Preſbyters, Selden, Blonde}, Smectymnuus, and the London Niniſters 
Tus Divinum, took occaſion to ground arguments in favour of the antiqui- 
ty of Preibyterian, and its precedence of, epiſcopal church government. 
Rather the eminence of the writers than the validity of their proofs, made 


an impreſſion on the public. In the warmth of controverſy, the things 


that would have ended the diſpute are paſſed over. One inſtance will 


ſuffice: Oſwald (25) ſends to the Culdees, ad majores natu Scotorum, 


perens ut ſibi mitteretur Antiſtes.“ Upon this, © accepit Aidanum ponti- 
ficem.” Again, © veniente ad ſe epiſcopo.“ In theſe notices in Bede, the 
very foundation of Selden's and his brethrens' arguments is effectually 


ſapped. Biſhop (26) Lhoyd has completely proſtrated the adverſaries of 


his order, and demonſtrated epiſcopacy to be coeval with Chriſtianity in 
theſe iſles. I ſhall take the liberty to add a few obſervations which did 


not occur to him. 
= I. 

There were but (27) two epiſcopal ſees in Scotland in thoſe early ages; 
one for the Picts at Abernethy, the other for the Scots at Iona or Hy. 
Their dioceſes were (28) regionary, and like the Iriſh Biſhops of thoſe 
times, they exerciſed their functions at large. Thus, about the year 560, 
Columbanus is ſtyled by Adamnan, © Epiſcopus Laginenſis, or Biſhop of 
Leinſter. Bede's words imply, that Biſhops were eſtabliſhed in Scotland 
immediately on its converſion, otherwiſe how could they be ſubject to the 
Abbat's power? The Iriſh multiplied Biſhops like the eaſtern church, for 


C 

(26) On Church Government, chap. 7. 

(27) Non levibus momentis & auctoritatibus probari 1 habuiſſe olim tam Pictos quam 
Scotos ante regnorum conjunctionem unum ſaltem pro unoquoque regno epiſcopum proprium, 
atque ſedem epiſcopalem Pictorum fuiſſe apud Abernethy in Stratherne; ſedem vero epiſcopi 
Scotorum in Iona inſulà ſitam. Wilkins, p. 28. | 

(28) Spelman, p. 342. Nicolſon's Scot. Hiſt. lib. p. 210. 

the 


bo 9 5 
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the extenſion of Chriſtianity depended on them; conſequently the Iriih 
miſſioners eſtabliſhed epiſcopacy wherever they preached ; and hence our 


annals (29) teſtify, that there were a Biſhop and Abbat together at Hy at 
this time. Before (30) Columba had fixt the ſeat of his little ſpiritual. 
kingdom at Tona, his character had riſen to a great height. The contro- 
verſies of Kings were ſettled by him: he could therefore eaſily procure 
what places or powers were molt conducive to the convenience and aggran- 


diſement of his inſtitutions: a prince at once his debtor and admirer could 
refuſe nothing he aſked; or which royalty could beſtow. The (31) canons 
of general and provincial councils, and theſe confirmed by an imperial 


law, placed abſolutely the diſcipline, care and correction of Monks in the 
hands of the Biſhop. Brideus inverted this Order, and beſtowed thoſe 


rights on Columba, together with the (32) alloidiality of Hy, and its in- 


cidental prerogatives, thereby ſubjecting the Biſhop to his temporal power, 
without however affecting the inherent rights of epiſcopacy, as is evident 
from the reſpe& Columba himſelf paid to a (33) Biſhop at the conſecration 
of the euchariſtic elements. 


In the obſervation of Eaſter, Columba was a Quartadeciman : he left it 
n (34) charge to his religious at Hy, to keep it from the 14th to the 2oth 
of the moon, which they did to the year 716. This eminent miſſioner, 
worn out in the ſervice of religion, died at Hy, A. D. 597, aged 75 years. 
To diſtinguiſh him from others of the ſame name, he was (35) called Co- 
lum- celle, from being the father of above an hundred monaſteries. Bede, 


(29) Apud Uſſer. p. 7or. 

(30) Macpherſon, ſupra, p. 354. | 

(31) Chalced. can. 4—8. Aurel. 1. can. 21. Agath. can. 38. Ilerd. can. 3. Cod. Juſtin. I. 1. 
tit. 3. de Epiſc. leg. 40. Nov. 5. c. 9. 

(32). This appears in Buchan. I. 1. p. 29. Le Droit puble de France, par Bouquet. T. * 
p- 209. Lhoyd ſup. p. 100—180. Velly, T. 1. p. 108. | 

(33) Adamnan. ſupra. 

(34) Bed, I 3. e. 6. 

(35) Bed. I. 5. c. 10. Notk. Balb. ad 5. Id. Jun. 


though 
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though cloſely attached to the See of Rome, yet with candour and truth 
confeſſes the merits of the Culdees. Whatever he was himſelf, ſays he, 
we know of him for certain, that he left ſucceſſors renowned for much 
continence, the love of God, and regular obſervance. It is true they 
followed uncertain rules in the obſervation of the great feſtival, as having 


none to bring them the ſynodical decrees for the keeping of Eaſter, by 


2 


reaſon of their being ſeated ſo far from the reſt of the world; therefore 
only practiſing ſuch works of charity and piety, as they could learn from 
the prophetical, evangelical and apoſtolical writings.” Their warmeſt pa- 
negyriſt could not pronounce a finer eulogium on the purity of their faith 
and integrity of their practice. It is true, they did not adopt the cor- 
ruptions of the Anglo-Saxon church, or the ſuperſtitions which had con- 
taminated Chriſtianity. For centuries they preſerved their countrymen 
from the baleful contagion, and at length fell a ſacrifice in defence of their 


antient faith. 


The (36) Abbats, who ſucceeded Columba in Hy, were Baithen in 597 ; 
Fergnanus in 598; Segienus in 623; Suibney in 652; Cummineus in 657; 
Failbeus in 669; Adamnan in 679; Conain in 704; and Dunchad in 710. 
No ſooner had the papal power got footing in England, than it made at- 
tempts on our Iriſh church, but the Culdees, the moſt celebrated for 


learning and ſanctity, oppoſed it, and their vigorous reniteſcence retarded 


its ſucceſs. It was not a doubtful ray of ſcience and ſuperſtition, as the 


elegant (37) Hiſtorian of the Roman Empire remarks, that thoſe Monks 
diffuſed over the northern regions. Superſtition on the contrary found 
them her moſt determined foes, and of their learning, let the reader judge 
from Cummian's (38) letter to Segienus, Abbat of Hy, which, though 
belonging to another part of theſe papers, may properly be introduced 
here. Cummian was deſirous to bring the Culdees over to the Roman 


(36) Uſſer. P- 701, 702. 

(37) Gibbon, V. 6. p. 220. 

(38) Uſſer. Syllog. Epiſt. p. 24. 
manner 
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manner of celebrating the Paſchal feſtival, and (39) addreſſes his treatiſe to 
Segienus, as head of the Columbean monaſteries, and the other Regents 
of theſe ſeminaries. He tells them he does not preſumptuouſly or inconſi- 
derately offer this apology to them : nor was 1t diſreſpect for their cuſtoms, 
or the pride of worldly wiſdom that induced him to undertake the diſcuſſion 
of the paſchal controverſy. That after the introduction of the Cycle of 532 


years, he was ſilent for a year, neither preſuming to praiſe or blame it. 


During this interval he examined the ſcriptures and the hiſtory of Cycles. 
The types of the paſchal ceremonies in Exodus he illuſtrates by the com- 
ments of Origen and St. Jerome, and adverting to the oriental cuſtom, 
with much acuteneſs he endeavours to evince the impropriety of the Iriſh 
manner of keeping Eaſter. He inſiſts largely on the unity of the Roman, 
Jeruſalem, Antiochian and Alexandrian churches, on the decrees of the 
Nicene council, and on that of Orleans on this ſubject. He cites St. Je- 
rome warning the faithful, of Jews, heretics and conventicles entertain- 
ing perverſe opinions. Do you conſider, ſays he, which are the conven- 
ticles. here ſpoken of, whether thoſe who agree 1n the obſervation of the 
holy ſolemnities, or the Britons and Iriſh, placed on the extremity of the 
earth, and as it were a tetter on the globe. © You, addreſſing himſelf as 
before, are the heads and eyes of the people; if through your means 
they continue obſtinate in error, the blood of each ſoul ſhall be required 
of you! Our elders ſimply and faithfully obſerved what, in their days, 
they knew to be beſt ; but they left it in command to try all things, and 
hold faſt that which was right. 


1 proceeds to e ee een church's unity on the 
authority of ſcripture, reaſon, and on that of St. Auguſtine, St. Jerome, 
Cyprian and Gregory. He then enters on an account of the various 
Cycles, as thoſe of Patrick, Anatolius, Theophilus, Dionyſius, Cyrill, Mo- 
rinus, Auſtin, Victor, Pachomius and the Nicene. Throughout his letter, 
he every where diſcovers great ingenuity and erudition, with much know- 


(39) Dominis ſanctis & in Chriſto venerandis, Segieno Abbati Columbæ ſancti & cæterorum 
ſanctorum ſucceſſorum. Uſſer. ſupra. 
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þ ledge of the ſacred writings. The works of Jerome, Origen, Cyrill, Cy- 
11138 prian and Gregory are often quoted by him, as are the acts of the Nicene, 
i 1 Arletenſian, Neo-cæſarean and Gangran councils. Nor was he inattentive 
| | to his ſtyle, for in the concluſion he intreats them to correct whatever may 
appear uncouth or vitious in his compoſition. In this tract, we can diſ— 
1 | coyer Cummian's acquaintance with the doctrine of time, and the chrono- 
118 logical characters. He is no ſtranger to the ſolar, lunar and Biſſextile 
years, to the epactal days and emboliſmal months, nor to the names of the 
Hebrew, Macedonian and Egyptian months. To examine the various 
cyclical ſyſtems and to point out their conſtruction and errors required 
no mean mathematical abilities : a large portion of Greek and Latin htera- 
. | ture was alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary. So that Mr. Gibbon muſt ſtand a 
4} 0 convicted of miſtake when he aſſerts, the Culdees diffuſed but a faint ray Þ 
N of ſcience and ſuperſtition. E 


| 138 In 635, Oſwald, Prince of Northumberland, who had received (40) TI 
138 baptiſm among the Iriſh, and was no admirer of Roman (41) innovations, E 
1 1 ſent to Hy for a Culdee Biſhop to inſtruct his people in evangelical truths. 

5 He took no notice of Paulinus, the antient prelate of York, nor of James 

Bo: | | the Deacon, his companion, for they were devoted to Rome. Aidan, an 

Iriſhman and a Culdee of Hy, was conſecrated and fent. He was a man, 
lays Bede, of the greateſt modeſty, piety and moderation; having a zeal 

tor God, but not fully according to knowledge, for he kept the Lord's 

day of Faſter, according to the cuſtom of his country.— This 
abatement of his merit could not be paſſed over by an eleve of Rome, 

but it is conveyed in no rancorous or intolerant language. The Ring, 

continues Bede, gave the Biſhop the Ifle of Lindisfern on the eoaſt of 
Northumberland, for his epiſcopal ſee. Gregory had before fixt the fee at EB; 
York : this nomination Aidan rejected for two reaſons : firſt it was not Z| 
agreeable to the ſpirit of Culdeiſm, which choſe iflands in preference to 9 
the dee as its maſter Columba did; and ſecondly, as it would be 
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(40) Bed. I. 3. 4 
(41) Principi inſtitutis Scoticis imbuto, Romani forfan. minus cordi eſſent ritus. Langhorn. 


Chron.” Ang. p. 187. 
all 
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an acquieſcence in the decifion of the Roman Pontiff, which the Irith 
hierarchy, complete and independent in itſelf, never ſubmitted to. Oſwald 
perſonally attended Aidan's miniſtry. When the latter preached, not per- 
fectly underſtanding the Anglo-Saxon tongue, the King was interpreter, 
for during his exile in Ireland he had learned the language of the [fle. 
Numbers of Culdees daily arrived from Ireland: thoſe who were prieſts, 
baptized the converted; numbers flocked to them, and the church of 
Chriſt was greatly enlarged. Aidan gave a luminous example of charity, 
piety and abſtinence, and recommended his doctrine by his (42) practice. 
Thus far Bede, whoſe third book of Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is principally em- 
ployed in praiſe of the Culdees. Wherever he mentions their diſſent from 
Rome, (and this was their only crime,) he does it with great delicacy, and 
when he ſays it was from ignorance of ſynodical decrees, we have ſcen he 
endangers his veracity in framing ſuch an excuſe. 5 


Aidan died in 651, he was ſucceeded by Finan (43), an Iriſhman and 
Culdee of Hy : he baptized Peada, prince of the middle Angles, and gave 
him Diuma, a Culdee, for his Biſhop. After Diuma, Ceolla, another Culdee, 
was advanced to the epiicopate of Mercia, but he reſigned and retired to Hy. 
To the Apoſtolic labours of the Culdean miſſioners were the Northern 
Engliſh indebted for their converſion, and Doctor Innet, in his learned 
Origines Anglican, records their exertions in honourable terms. 


Finan departed this life, A. D. 661, and Colman, a Culdee of Hy, came 
in his room. He was an intrepid oppoſer of papal doctrines, as his (44) 
diſputation with the Romaniſts who ſupported them, fully proves. King 
Oſwy, who preſided at this conference at Whitby, had been too much 
tampered with by the Romiſh party to be a fair arbitrator. Colman, when 


(42) The very words of Bede. Doctrinam ejus id maxime commendabat omnibus, quod non 
aliter vivebat quam ipſe docebat. 1. 3. c. 3. 


(43} Bed, b. 3. C. 17, 
(44) Bed. ſupra. 
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(45) he found his opinions rejected, collected all the Iriſh Culdees at Lindiſ- 
fern, and about thirty Engliſh Monks who were ſtudying there, and ſtop- 
ping at Hy, he failed to Ireland. Immediately the Culdees were every 
where expelled by Oſwy, and replaced by (46) Benedictines. Not con- 
tented with this triumph, the Romiſh clergy urged Egfrid, King of Nor- 
thumberland, to wreak their vengeance, a few years after, on the diſſident 
Iriſh, an harmleſs and innocent people, (ſays Bede, pitying their calamities,) 
and always friendly to the Engliſh. Much about the ſame time, Aldhelm 
excited Ina, the Weſt Saxon King, againſt (47) Gerontius, Prince of Corn- 
wall, becauſe he and his ſubjects preſerved the faith at firſt taught them, 
and agreed with the Britons and Iriſh in every point of doctrine and diſci- 
pline. At length Adamnan, the Culdean Abbat of Hy (48), apoſtatized, 
and by the inſtigations of Ceolfrid, Abbat of Girwy, Naitan, King of the 
Picts, expelled the Culdees from Hy. This happened A. D. 717. Thus ex- 


pired thoſe illuſtrious ſeminaries of Culdees at Hy and Lindisfern, after 


bravely preſerving their tenets for more than a century againſt the ſecret 
machinations and open violence of their enemies; at length they fell a ſa- 
crifice to encroaching ambition and ſpiritual intolerance. A great acceſs, 
{ays Creſſy in an high tone of exultation, was made to the Juftre of this 
year by the converſion (converſion !) of the Monks of Hy, and all the mo- 
naſteries and churches ſubject to them, to the unity of the Catholic church. 


The monaſteries of Columba were the bright conſtellations of our he- 
miſphere, enlightening every part with the brilliant radiance of the goſpel 
and learning. Theodore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſays Innet, ſet up 
ſchools in every place to out- do the Iriſh and break the intereſt of the Quar- 
tadecimans, for ſo the Culdees were called. The Culdees continued, 48 an 


excellent (49) writer obſerves, until a new race of monks aroſe, as inferior to 


(45) Bed. Lie 4. 
(46) Guil. Malmeſl. 1. 3. 


(47) Crefly, ſupra. p. 532. 
(48) Bed. I. 5. c. 23. Uſs. p. 702. 


(49) Buchan, ſupra, p. 127. 
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them in learning and piety, as they ſurpaſſed them in wealth and ceremo- 
nies, by which they captivated the eyes, and infatuated the minds of men.. 
It would be doing injuſtice to the ſubject, and leaving this little hiſtory 


imperfect, to omit ſome practices of the Culdees, which deſerve notice. 
They as well as the (50) Britiſh monks ſupported themſelves by the labour 


of their hands. In this they reſembled their Archetypes of the Eaſt. The 


Culdees were (51) married, but when it came to their turn to officiate they 


did not cohabit with their wives. By the 28th canon of the African Code, 
ſub-deacons who handle the holy myſteries, deacons, prieſts and biſhops are 


directed at their ſeveral terms to abſtain from their wives. By terms, as 
explained by the 13th of the Trullan canons, are meant the times of their 


miniſtration ; or as the old Schohaſt on the 3d African. underſtands it, 


ſome time before and after the Euchariſt. A practice derived from (52) 
Egypt to the Jews, and from them adopted by Chriſtians. Celibacy was 
unknown for the firſt 300 years of the church. Northumberland, we have 
ſeen, was converted by Iriſh Culdees: in 950, the prieſts of that country 


publithed canons ; one was, if a prieft diſmiſs one wife and take another 


let him be anathema !” Here the cenſure falls on ſecond marriages. The 


Culdees in St. Andrew's were (53) married to the year 1100. 


\ 
\ 


The regiſtry of St. Andrew's informs us, that the Culdees- relaxing in 


diſcipline were deprived of their poſſeſſions, but King Alexander reſtored: 
them conditionally, that they ſhould be more attentive 1n attending divine 
ſervice, which they neglected, except when the King or Biſhop was preſent, 
performing however their own office in their own way in a. ſmall (54) 
corner of the church. This account is obſcure, merely. becauſe the truth: 


(50) Bed. ſup. Toland, ſupra. 
(51) Toland fopra. 


(52) Porphyr. de Abſt. p. 150. Vino ahſtinebant, & in caſto erant tempore «1p; ſur 
Agyptii facerdotes, perinde ut Ebræi. Huet. Dem. Evang. c. 11. La Croze, Chriſt. des Indes, p. 


437. Rhegino. p. 155. 
(53) Toland, ſupra, 


(54) Scledei namque in angulo eccleiize ſuum offieium ſuo more celebrabant. Dalrymple, ſupra. 
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is not related. For the regiſtry acquaints us, when Alexander began the 
reform in the church of St. Andrew, there was no one to ſerve at the altar 


of the bleſſed Apoſtle, St. Andrew, or to celebrate Maſs. This ſhows, that the 


Culdees, who were fettled there, paid no reſpect to theſe holy reliques or 
to the Mafs, but chofe rather to forfeit their church and property than 
deſert their principles ; preferring their antient offices with integrity of 
heart, in a corner, to the poſleſſion of the Choir and its ſuperſtitigus pagean- 
try. Their office was the Gallican, and very different from the Roman. 
We are ſure it was not the Maſs, which Pope Gregory (55) confeſſes was the 
work of a private perſon, and not of Apeftohe authority. The Anglo- 
Saxons accepted the Roman office, but the Britons and Iriſh retained their 


primitive forms. 


The conduct of the Romaniſts towards the Culdees was uniformly per- 
ſecuting in every place, A Charter (56) of David King of Scotland recites, 
that he had given to the Canons of St. Andrew the Ifle of Lochleven to in- 
ſtitute there the canonical rule, and that the Culdees, its antient poſſeſſors, 
if they thought fit to conform to that rule, live peaceably and in ſubjection 
to the Canons, might continue there; but if they rejected theſe terms, they 
were to be expelled. This propoſal, incompatible with their principles, not 
being acceded to, they were ejected. In the greater Churches in Ulſter, as 
at Cluaninnis and Daminnis, and particularly at Armagh, in our memory, 
ſays Archbiſhop (57) Uther, were prieſts called Culdees, who celebrated 
divine ſervice in the Choir, their preſident was ſtyled Prior of the Culdees, 
and he acted as Præcentor. It was not eaſy to eradicate a reverence founded 
on ſolid piety, exemplary charity and ſuperior learning; or to commit ſud- 
den violence on characters where ſuch qualities were found. The Romiſh 


emiſſaries were therefore obliged to exert all their cunning to remove thoſe 


favourable prejudices, and where force could not, ſeduction often prevailed. 


The alternative of expulſion or acquieſcence mult ever ſtrongly operate on 


(55) Epiſt. 63. 1. 7. | 
(56) Maitland. V. 1. p. 162. Sibbald, ſupra. 


(57) Primord. p. 037. 
human 
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human imbecillity : in a few inſtances the latter was choſen : thus about the 
year 1127, Gregory, (58) Abbat of the Culdean monaſtery of Dunkeld, 
and Andrew his ſucceſſor, were made Biſhops, the firſt of Dunkeld, the 
other of Caithneſs. The laſt cited intelligent Antiquary confirms the wary 
manner in which the Culdees were treated, as making their Abbats, Bi- 
ſhops, and preſerving to thoſe who had pariſhes their benefices during life. 
The ſame policy was followed in Ireland. The preſident of the Culdees 
was made Præcentor; he was to have the moſt (59) honourable ſeat at 
table, and every reſpect from his corps. Such little diſtinctions, while they 
flattered and ſaved appearances, were fatal to the Culdees ; many breaches 
were made in their rights, and at laſt they (60) loſt all their privileges, their 
old inſtitute, and retained barely the name of their priſtine celebrity. Such 
as they were in latter ages, they continued to exiſt, and ſo late as 1625, 
they had conſiderable property in Armagh, as ſeven townlands, with ſmal- 
ler parcels ; a great number of Wette, Vicarages, Tithes, Meſſuages 
and Houſes. 


Let us now attend to the Antiquities of one of their antient ſeats: this in 


old records is named Inchenemeo, corrupted from Inniſnabeo, or the 


ifland of the living, but from its fituation moſt commonly called Monaincha, 
or the boggy Iſle: it lies about a mile South from the road leading from 
Borros-in-Offory to Roſcrea, and about three miles from the latter. 
Giraldus Cambrentis, who came here with King John in 1185, thus 
ſpeaks of (61) it, © In (62) North Munſter is a lake containing two iſles: 
in the greater is a church of the ancient religion, and in the leſſer, a chapel, 
wherein a tow monks, called POOR: RT ſerve God. In the greater 


(58) Datroniple, ſupra. p. 246. | | 

(59) Priori Colidegrum locus primus in menſa & A Ceudeis cxteris reverentia congrua Aebentur. 
Uſſer. ſupra. 

(60) Uther may be conſulted, p. +8 

(61) Topog. 2. e. 4. P. 7106. 

(62) This was Ihuomond, which was one of the ſeven independent provinces of Ireland, ruled 
by the O'Briens, at the Norman invaſion. - O*Conor, p. 172. 
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no woman or any animal of the female gender ever enters, but it imme- 


diately dies. This has been proved by many experiments. In the leſſer 
ile, no one can die, hence it is called, © Inſula Viventium,“ or the ifland 
of the living. Often people are grievouſly afflicted with diſeaſes in it, and 
are almoſt in the agonies of death: when all hopes of life are at an end, 
and that the fick would rather quit the world than lead longer a life of 
miſery, they are put into a little boat and wafted over to the larger ile, 


3% 


where, as ſoon as RTE land, they expire.” Thus far our Author. 


Monaincha is ſituated alavoſt in the center of a widely-extended bog, 


called the bog of Monela, and ſeems a continuation of the bog of Allen, 


which runs from Eaſt to Weſt through the kingdom. Since the age of 


Cambrenſis, and from the operation of natural cauſes, the leſſer iſle is now 


the greater, and Monaincha, which contains about two acres of dry arable 
ground, is of greater extent than the women's iſland. In the latter is a 
{mall chapel, and 1n the former the Culdean Abbey, and an Oratory to the 
Faſt of it. Monaincha 1s elevated a little above the ſurrounding bog ; the 
ſoil gravel and ſmall ſtones. We may eaſily underſtand what Cambrenſis 
means by the Church here being of the“ old religion.“ The Culdees, 
its poſſeſſors, had not even at this period, when the Council of Caſhel had 


decreed uniformity of faith and praQtice, conformed to the reigning 


ſuperſtition : they devoutly ſerved God in this wild and dreary retreat, 
ſacrificing all the flattering proſpects of the world for their ancient doctrine 


and diſcipline. Their bittereſt enemies bear teſtimony to their (63) 


extraordinary purity and piety, In more places than one of his Topography, 
Cambrenſis mentions this antient religion as exiſting in many parts of 
Ireland: his language breathes the vindictive ſpirit of their old perſecutors. 
There is, ſays (64) he, a lake in Ulſter, in which is an iſle divided into 
two parts: in the one, which is pleaſant and beautiful, is a church of the 


(63) Devotè Deum deſerviunt, ſays Cambrenſis of the Monaincha Culdees, and the Wel 
Culdees he ſtyles, Monachi religioſiſſimi. Itiner. Camb. p. 868. 


(64) Topog: p 71728. 


orthodox 
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orthodox faith ; the other rough and horrible, and inhabited by Dæmons. 
In the latter the Culdees, no doubt, reſided. 


When Columba ſelected iſlands above other places for his Monks, he 
cloſely imitated the firſt profeſſors of the SLE life. A Latin (65) poet 


thus writes about the year 417, 


Proceſſu pelagi 1 Je Capraria tollit, 
Squallet Iucifugis inſula plena viris. 
Ih. ſe monachos, Graio cognomine, dicunt, 
uod folt nullo vivere tefte volunt. 


The monaſteries in the Iſles of (66) Canobus and Lerins were, very early, 
famous. The Scottiſh iſles were filled with Culdees, and their inſular 
eſtabliſhments in Wales and Ireland were numerous. 


Cambrenſis tells us no one ever died or cabin dhe tn Monaincha, thereby 
inſinuating, that death, the only comfort of the wretched and diſeaſed, was 
denied to the heretical ifle. But this is a ſhameful and mean perverſion of 
the honourable denomination of Iniſnabeo, or the Iſland of the Living, 
given from remote ages to Monaincha. Buchanan expreſsly aſſures us, 
the (67) Cells of the Culdees were converted into Churches: ſo that it was 
not in the groſs and vulgar ſenſe, given by Cambrenſis, the name is to be 
underſtood, of no one ever dying there, but in a refined and ſpiritual one, 
of men acquiring immortality by the exerciſes of religion and the cultiva- 
tion of virtue. In Scotland are many ſmall iſles, named the Iſlands of 
Saints, wherein people have a moſt ſuperſtitious defire of being interred, 
which (68) Mr. Pennant erroneouſly ſuppoſes to ariſe from the fear of 


* 


(6 5 Rutil. Itiner. I. 1. 
_ (66) Hieron prolog. ad reg. Pachom. Savaro. Not. i in Sid. Apoll. 
(67) Tanta ſanctitatis opinione apud omnes vixerunt ut vita functorum cellæ in templa commuta- 


rentur. Lib. 4. p. 126. 
(68) Tour in Scotland. | : | 1 4 | 
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having their bodies devoured on the mainland by wolves : but the true 
reaſon is, the holineſs of theſe places, fandtified oo the reſidence of 


Culdees. 


The length of our Culdean Abbey 1 in 1 18 Ms feet, the 
breadth eighteen. The nave is lighted by two windows to the South, and 
the chancel by one at its eaſt end. The former are contraſted arches, the 
latter fallen down. The height of the portal, or weſtern entrance, is ſeven 
feet three inches to the fillet, by four feet fix inches wide. The arch of 
this and that of the choir are ſemicircular. Sculpture ſeems here to have 
exhauſted her treaſures. A nebule moulding adorns the outward ſemicircle 
of the portal, a double nebule with beads the ſecond, a chevron the third, 
interſperſed with the triangular frette, roſes and other ornaments. It is 
alſo decorated with chalices, artfully made at every ſection of the ſtone, ſo 
as to conceal the joint. The ſtones are of a whitiſh grit, brought from the 
neighbouring hills of Ballaghmore: being porous, they have ſuffered much 
from the weather; but the columns of the choir are of an harder texture, 
(though grits) cloſe-grained and receiving a good poliſh. Being of a reddiſh 
colour, they muſt have been handſome objects. They were quarried on 
the South-weſt ſide of the bog, and are a ſpecies lapidum ſchiſtarum, 
ſplitting into laminæ, ſix feet long, with which moſt of the Abbey is caſed 
without. By ſome accident aſhen keys have been dropped on the walls of 
this building, in a number of years they have become large trees. Their 
roots have infinuated into every crevice, burſt the walls every where, and 
threaten the whole with ruin. Such was the ſtate of the Roman edifices, 
after the deſtruction of the capital by the . as 1s W and affectedly 


deſcribed by (69) Caſſiodorus. 


It will readily occur, how great muſt have been the labour and expence 
of tranſporting the materials of this and the other ſtructures in cots of 


(69) Virgulta quaque noxia importunitate naſcentia evulſis ceſpitibus auferantur, ne radicum 
quidem capilli paulatim turgentes fabricarum viſceribus inſerantur, & more vipereo, prolem ſibi 
fæcunditate contraria nutriant, unde ſe n caſura 9 &c. Variar. p. 75, and Not. 
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excavated trees to Monaincha, and before this was done, the carrying them 
a great diſtance over a deep, miry and ſhaking bog, before they reached the 
margin of the water. It appears by the tradition of the od inhabitants, 
that about a century ago, the iſland was not acceſſible but in boats: every 
drain for the ſprings, and every paſſage for the river Nore being choked up 
with mud and fallen trees ; the furface, in conſequence, to a vaſt extent 
was covered with water. Preſent appearances fully confirm this account. 


Adjoining the Abbey on the north fide was the Prior's chamber, which 
communicated with the church by a door with a Gothic arch, as exhibited 
in the Plate. There were a good Garden and Orchard, in the memory of 
living people, and many heaps of ſtones and ſome crofles, were diſperſed 
over the iſle. One of the latter is given in the Plate; it has perforations, 
through which various parts of dreſs were drawn to aſſiſt women in labour, 
and to protect their wearers. I have been favoured with ſome antient in- 
ſcriptions, which I ſhall not tranſcribe, as they do not at preſent appear, nor 


am I certain of their authenticity: the purſuit of truth and genuine 


antiquities, ſo far as I am able to diſtinguiſh, are the ſole and invariable 
objects of theſe pages; and on my beſt endeavours to illuſtrate theſe, I 
alone found my hopes of public favour. 


At what time the preſent Abbey of Monaincha was built is not eaſy to 
determine. The poverty and fewneſs of the Culdees in this ifle in the age 
of Cambrenſis, and his omiſſion of their beautiful fabrick ſtrongly incline 
me to think, that the Abbey was conſtructed after this author wrote. Mr. 
Bentham (70) deſcribes the Norman ſtyle of eccleſiaſtical architecture in 
general uſe to the end of the firſt Henry's reign, A. D. 1135, to be conſti- 
tuted of circular round-headed doors, maſſive pillars, with a kind of regular 
baſe and capital, and thick walls. The arches were adorned with the various 
mouldings, like thoſe already noticed on the weſtern: portal of our church. 
But beſides this Saxon or early Norman, we diſcover plainly the Gothic 


(70) Antiquities of Ely, p. 34. 
13 ſtyle 
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ſtyle mixed with it at Monaincha, which ſtyle Doctor Ducarel (7r) 
{ſuppoſes to have been introduced about the end of the 12th century, and 


he farther obſerves, that this mixture of ſtyles was frequently uſed for 


ornament or beauty. If we acquieſce in the opinion of theſe ingenious 
and learned Antiquaries, the date of our Abbey will be about the 
beginning of the 13th century. At which time (72) Auguſtinians were 
ſettled there, and the'Culdees removed to (73) Corbally, a ſmall diſtance 
from their former reſidence, where they erected a curious little chapel, of 
a cruciform ſhape, the windows long and very narrow: it ſtill remains in 
tolerable preſervation. The Auguſtinians did not appear in this kingdom 

until 1193, for at that time Earl Strongbow brought four from Bodmyn 
in Cornwall, to his (74) Abbey of Kells, in the county of Kilkenny, 
which he had dedicated to this Order, ſo that here are circumſtances and a 


coincidence in point of time agreeing very well with the conjecture 


reſpecting the age of our Monaincha Monaſtery. As to its being under 
the invocation of the bleſſed Virgin, St. Hilary and St. Donan, the Monks 
of St. Auſtin might have deſerted it, and others of different orders poſſeſs 
it. Wherever the influence of Rome prevailed, the Culdees were removed, 
and Columba himſelf, as was in the beginning obſerved, was not ſup- 


plicated in Ireland as a Patron Saint before the year 1741, when principally 


through the ſolicitation of Doctor Burk, late titular Biſhop of Oſſory, Pope 


Benedict XIV. permitted a (75) particular office and the gth of June for 
celebrating his feſtival, The compiler of this office has committed ſome 


wilful miſtakes, which, for the lake of our enhghtened Roman Catholic 
brethern, : are Kere noticed. 


1. It is ſaid he went to St. Etchene, a biſhop in Leinſter, to be conſecrated 


to the epiſcopal order: but Hou: a particular interpoſition of Heaven, 


(71) Anglo-Norman Antiquities, P- 102. 


(72) Warzi Diſquis. p. 240. | | 
(73) Prior & Conventus loci ſedem fixerunt Corballiæ. Ware, eng 


(74) Archdall's Mon. Hib. p. 361. 
(75) Officia propria Hib. Sanct. p. 92. 


Plate V. 
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this ordination did not take place. From the tenor of Columba's hiſtory 
in Bede, and which alone can be relied on, he never affected Prelacy. 


2. The 5th leſſon of his office informs us, that he reſolved to go to 
Rome, (76) knowing that his preaching would be in vain, unleſs his 
doctrine was the ſame with that delivered by St. Peter. If St. Patrick was 
ordained and ſent by Pope Celeſtine to this iſland, and the religion he pro- 
pagated was conformable to the Roman, could there be any reaſon for 
Columba's going ſo far as Italy to be aſſured of what were the faith and 
practice of the church there? There certainly could not, eſpecially as 
Columba was born but 29 years after the death of St. Patrick. But 
there is poſitive proof in Bede that the doctrine and diſcipline taught by 
Columba were different from that of the Romaniſts. © Columba, ſays Wil- 
frid in the conference at Whitby, was a devout ſervant of God, of pious 
intention though ruſtic ſimplicity. Shall his authority outweigh that of 


St. Peter?“ This whole (77) chapter of the eccleſiaſtic hiſtorian demon- 
ſtrates, and ſo do many other places, the diſtance there was between the 


belief of Columba and thoſe who profeſſed to follow St. Peter. 


3. In the 6th leſſon we are (78) told, that being honourably received at 
Rome by St. Gregory the Great, and loaded with apoſtolic benedictions, 
he returned to his monaſtery of Hy. This is a palpable fiction, for the 
reaſons given in the laſt number. The Culdees we have ſeen ſtrenuouſly 
oppoling papal innovations and authority in every age, and that with 10 
{tubborn a pertinacity as brought on them numberleſs perſecutions, and 
in the end a diſſolution of their Order. I need not inſiſt on the age of 


Columba, which was ſixty eight, and which muſt have made ſo long a 


journey as to Rome, very irkſome: nor on the difficulty and danger of 


paſſing through ſo many barbarous nations before he reached the Italian 


(76) Certus ſe in vanum currere, niſi idem cum Petro prædicàſſet evangelium. Offic. ſupra, 
p- 98. 
1 | 
(78) Romæ a Santo Gregorio Magno honorifice exceptus, &. Offic. ſup. p. 98. 
capital, 
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capital. The detection of theſe errors and many more that will, in the 
courſe of this work, be brought forward, cannot but have an happy in- 


flaence in opening the eyes of every rational man, who muſt ſee with 


concern the unjuſtifiable attempts that have been made to enthral the un- 
derſtanding by bold fiftions and groſs untruths. A generous, liberal and 
improved people, and ſuch are the body of Roman Catholics at this day, 
will ſmile at the ſimplicity of former ages without adopting every article 
of their Creed. 


In the chief Remembrancer's office is found a record relative to Mona- 
incha, of which the following are the contents. It is an Inquiſition taken 
at (79) Lemyvanane in Ely, O Carrol's country, before Michael Fitz- 
Wyllyam and Francis Delahyde, Commiſſioners of our Lady the Queen, 
to inquire for the Queen of all lands, tenements and hereditaments, and 
of all and ſingular other things that might be inquired into by Eſcheators 


and Barons of the Exchequer. Taken the 27th of December 1568 on the 


Haths of theſe good men, the jury. 


Thomas O' Flanagan, Luyſagh Mac Edmond, 
Thomas Mac Donell, Dough O' Trieſte, 
Donogh Mac Owens, Dermoyd oge O'Dolgen, 
Owne Mac Kilfoyle, Malone O' Dolgen, 


Donogh Mac Kilfoyle, Donogh O' Dolgen, 5 ; 
Dermoyd O'Towgha, Thomas Mac Teige, | 
Moyell O'Rendall. 


They find that the monaſtery of the Virgin Mary in Inchenemo, or 


iſland of the living, with all its appurtenances and profits belong to the 
Queen by virtue of an Act of Parliament: that the ſaid ifle contains three 


acres of moor land, wherein are two chapels, (80) belonging to the Priory ; 


(79) From Leim, a leap, now the Leap in the King's County. 
(80) But one of theſe chapels now remains. 


and 


1 
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and near the iſle is the village of Corballi, wherein the (81) Prior and | 
convent dwelt, and where alſo was formerly a church that was Parochial as 
well as Monaſtic. The village conſiſts of eight waſte cottages, and the land 

of the Priory there, in arable and paſture, 180 acres, of the annual value of 
thirty-two ſhillings and ſix-pence: there are alſo one hundred and forty 

acres of unprofitable, and ſixteen acres of wood and underwood, annual 

value, two ſhillings and eight pence. The village of Kerneyttys, now 

waſte, and thirty acres of arable and paſture in it, annual value five 

ſhillings. The village of Cowleſhyle, now waſte, and thirty acres of arable 

and paſture, and twenty-four of wood and underwood, annual value ten 
ſhillings. The village of Lytter, now waſte, and fifty-two acres of arable 

and paſture in it, annual value nine ſhillings.. The village of Kylecolman, 

now waſte, and twenty acres of arable and paſture, wood, underwood and 
moor, annual value four ſhillings. The village of Killenperſone and ſeven- 
teen acres of arable and. paſture,. annual value fourteen ſhillings. The 

village of Ahancon, and twenty-four acres of. arable and paſture, wood, 

underwood, and moor, annual value four ſhillings, all belonged to the ſaid 

Monaſtery. As alſo the rectories of Corballi and Ballyſhenagh, the third 

part of the rectory of Roſcomroh, the rectories of Kymutze, Towomahone, . 
Lytter, Kylecolman, with. the vicarage of Ahancon, the whole, over and 
above ſtipends and incumbrances, of the annual value of. forty ſhillings, 
(the W Org all waſte) belong to ſaid Monaſtery. 


This record exhibits a curious but affecting picture of 1 ſtate of Ireland 
in the early part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, when five hundred and thirty- 
three acres of land were worth but four pounds, two ſhillings and two 
pence, and eccleſiaſtical * ſmall. The (82) O'Mores, 


(81) This alſo came into the poſſeſſion of the Auguſtinians on the ſuppreſſion of the 


Culdees. 


(82) Sydney's ſtate papers by Collins. 
O'Conors, 
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O'Conors, O'Dempfies and O'Carrols were, in thoſe times, perpetually in 
arms againſt the Englith government : the country about Monaincha was 
alternately waſted by the Britiſh and Iriſh forces : the labuurs of the plough 
ceaſed, and the terrified peaſants, almoſt ſtarved, deſerted their miſerable 
cabbins, and withdrew to mountains, bogs and woods, to prolong a 
wretched exiſtence. 
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Or THE Gan ane CHARACTERS, . AND ALPHABETIC Ergnenrs OF THE 
ANTIENT L1RI1SH. 

TH E origin of letters among the Celtes is thus delivered by the fabu- 

lous Beroſus. The great giant Samethes, the brother of Gomer and 
Tubal, promulged a Code of Laws for the Celtic nations, taught them the 
_ courſes of the planets and the nature of ſublunary things, gave them the 
Sagz or Phænician letters, and led colonies into the Celtic regions 143 
years after the deluge, and into Britain 252 years after the ſame memorable 
event. 


Now for the Iriſh elements. The celebrated Feniuſa Farſa, according to 
Keating, was the ſon of Magog, and King of Scythia. Deſirous of be- 
coming Maſter of the ſeventy- two languages created at the confuſion of 
Babel, he Tent ſeventy-two perſons to learn them. He eſtabliſhed an Uni- 
verfity at Magh-Seanair near Athens, over which he, Gadel, and Caoith 
preſided. Theſe formed the Greek, Latin and Hebrew letters. Gadel was 
ordered to digeſt the Iniſh into five dialects: the Finian, to be ſpoken by 
the Militia and Soldiery ; the poetic and hiſtoric, by the Senachies and 
Bards ; the medical, by Phyſicians, and the common idiom by the Vulgar. 


Mr. O'Conor's account of the Bethluiſnion of the Ogma is in the ſame 
wild romantic ſtrain. This, obſerves he, has not the leaſt reſemblance 
with either the Greek or Roman alphabets. Had our Bards been ſilent on 
the original of our letters from a celebrated Phenius or Phenician, yet the 
ſignatures of an early commerce between our predeceſſors and an oriental 
M lettered 


— — 
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lettered people, would appear evident. Theſe letters are arranged in a 
different order from the alphabet of the Greeks, or abecedarium of the 
Romans: their antient virgular figures were peculiar to this weſtern nation 
alone; and their names partly Phænician and partly Vernacular, not only 
{how chit Aſiatic original, but their great Antiquity in this iſland.” Mr. 


Pinkerton very (1) juſtly calls ſuch writers, © viſionaries, who detail ſuper- 
ficial dreams to the public, upon no antient authority, and upon the moſt 


filly and irrational ratiocination. Hence, adds he, what no foreign Anti- 
quary, What no man of ſound learning would even imagine, has been 
ſeriouſly advanced, that the Phænicians ſettled colonies in the South of 


Britain, and in Ireland, and that traces of the Phænician language may be 
found in the Iriſh !” = 


Gower's (2) eli of the progreſs of the Latin language exactly 
matches that delivered by O' Conor of the Iriſh. Gower ſuppoſes the 
Latin invented by the old Tuſcan propheteſs Carmens ; then reduced to 
method, proſody, &c. by Ariſtarchus, Donatus and 1 ; adorned 
with the flowers of eloquence by Tully ; enriched by tranſlations from the 
Chaldee, Arabic and Greek, and eſpecially from St. Jerome's verſion of the 


Bible. Here both fictions breathe the ſame ſpirit, and are probably of the 


Jams Age, 


Truth, though clonded, will at 3 burſt hs thick envelope of fable. 


What, ſays (3) O'Flaherty, if I ſhould affirm, that our Pheniſius was the 


Phænician Cadmus, who depicted the antient Greek letters, and which re- 
ſembled the Latin. Nor are the Iriſh far diſtant from the Latin.“ Here 
he ſtates an indiſputable fact, that the Iriſh elements are from the Latin, 
(che greater part at leaſt,) and the Latin from the Greek: but how painful 
to a liberal mind is the diffidence with which he expreſſes himſelf? He had 


(1) Hiſtory of Scotland. V. 2. p. 31. He enters deeply into our Antiquities, and treats ſome 
Iriſh Antiquaries and their compoſitions with critical ſeverity, | 
(2) Warton's Hiſt. of 1 OT V. 2. p. 24. 


(3) O98 p. 221. 


written 
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written too large a work, and ſtaked his reputation with his countrymen 
too deeply, to make the proper application of his learning and abilities to 
the ſubject of Iriſh Antiquities, Like many others, to be conſiſtent he was 
obliged to be abſurd, and to be patriotic, he ſacrificed his fame on che 
altar of national prejudice. 


O' Conor, whoſe diſſertations on the antient Hiſtory of Ireland, are no- 


thing but ſcraps tranſlated from Lynch's Cambrenſis Everſus and O' Fla- 


herty, grants the letters uſed by the old Iriſh, ſince the reception of 
chriſtianity, are evidently (4) borrowed from the firſt chriſtian Miſhoners, 
as more commodious than the old, uncouth and virgular forms imported 
into Ireland by the Celto-Scythian colony from Spain. What a direct con- 
tradiction is this of his former aſſertion, and how changed his tone from 

the tumid and bombaſtic verboſity of his former citation? Sir George 
Mackenſie and Biſhopstil lingfleet had examined the Iriſh claim to remote 
hiſtory and literature, and found it to be an heap of impertinence and im- 

poſture. Father Innes, the two Macpherſons and Mr. Whitaker have ſince 
totally ſubverted it. Aſhamed of perſevering in groſs errors, and unable 

to withſtand the conviction flaſhed on him from every quarter, the Iriſh 

Antiquary gives up his fables, and reluctantly owns the triumph of learning 

and criticiſm. | 


For the reprobation of theſe puerile figments no great extent of reading, 
or ſtrength of judgment is requiſite : nor ſhould they have farther engaged 
the reader's attention, did I not imagine the ſubject has hitherto been totally 
miſunderſtood, and of courſe imperfectly treated. The Iriſh ground their 
pretenſions to an original alphabet on the traditions of their Bards, (who 
bring their anceſtors from the Eaſt) and the agreement of theſe traditions 
with allowed hiſtory. Thus O'Conor compares the accounts in the leavar 
Gabhala and leavar Lecan, two MSS. which have never ſcen the light, with 
the facts given in Newton's chronology. In his way of conducting this 


(4) Ogyg. vindicated. p. 242. 
NM 2 matter 
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Matter, he might have parallels equally aggurate, in Amadis de Gaul or 
any other romance, as in theſe leavars. But what is moſt extraordinary is, 
to find in this obſcure corner of the Globe literary memorials of unim- 
peached veraeity, not only to ſupply the defects, but fill up the chaſms of 
ſacred and prophane hiſtory! The genealogies of the Virgin Mary, Joſeph 
and the other holy perſons in Scripture, are not to be had but in this book 
of (5) Lecan; and where fo likely this book to be MARI as, in the iſland 
of Saints ? 


O Fortunatos nimium ſua ſi bona normt 
Hibernos. 


This book of Lecan was compiled (6) between the years 1380 and 1417, a 


period, like the reſt, of rebellion and domeſtic confuſion. Uneaſy under 


the Engliſh, yoke, and unable to ſhake it off, the (7) miſerable Seanachies. 
of thoſe times amuſed themſelves, and their countrymen. with fabulous tales 
of the antiquity and nobility of their deſcent; the grandeur and power of 
their former princes, and the diſtinguiſhed, learning and civility of their 
anceſtors, This invaluable information we are told, was preſerved ſolely 
by the uſe of the Iriſh or Phænician letters in this iſſe. The identity of theſe 
letters, we ſee has been much inſiſted on. But where, it may be aſked, did 
theſe erudite and perſpicacious antiquaries diſcover the name, figure, order 


and power of the Phænician elements, which. have eſcaped the acute eyes of 


Swinton, Barthelemy, Hottinger and Gebelin? For the Phænician alpha- 


bets of Syria, Crete, Malta, Sicily, Spain and Carthage differ (8) very 
remotely. The incomparably amsd NM. Dutens thus delivers his ſenti- 


(5) Lhuyd Archaeol, Brit. p- 435. 

(6) Ogys: vind. p. 141. This ſeems doubtful, the ſpecimens of. Iriſh from it are too modern for 
fo early a date. See note (83) hereafter. 

(7) The wretched Aodhgan or Egan, in 1575, could find no place to ſhelter him, while making 


xemarks on the Brehon laws, but the mill. of Dunadaigne. Collect. No. 10. p. 12 
(8) Gebelin. Monde primitif. T. 3. p. 458. 


ments 
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ments on this point, in his preface to. the explication of Mr. Duane's Greek 
and. a Coins. 


« Tous ceux qui ont recours aux ſources 3 fort bien, qu on n eſt pas 
encore arrive au point de connoitre les fineſſes de la langue Phenicienne, dont, 
les noms propres exceptẽs, on ſcait a peine cinquante mots. Il faut ètre de 
bonne foi, & ne pas mettre plus d' oſtentation dans ' etude d'une langue, ou 
d'une ſcience qu'il ne convient de faire. On n'ignore pas, que les ſavans 
ne ſont pas d accord entre eux ſur la (9) valeur de toutes les lettres de 
Valphabet Phénicien, & ſuppoſant meme. qu'ils fuſſent, apres les avoir 
xEduites à la valeur des lettres Hebraiques, ils n'ont pas d' autre moyen 
d'interpreter les mots que par la ſignification qu'ils ont dans la langue 
Hebraique ou Syriaque, & dans ce cas, on ne peut pas plus dire que ce que 
Eon apelle la langue Phénicienne ou Punique ſoient des langues propres, 
que Fon ne pourroit le dire du texte Samaritain du Pentateuque, qui ne 
differe de I Hebraique que par les caracteres.. Et cependant tout en errant 
dans ce labyrinthe, on voit des Savans en conſulter d'autres, qu'ils, diſent 
s'y etre Egares. comme 8'ils. en tenoient eux-memes. le fil.” | 


But to obviate every doubt reſpecting the oriental colonization of Ireland, 
the Iri{h:language is adduced as proof, that the Speakers were a civilized. 
and lettered people, which could only be derived from an eaſtern, connec- 
tion: that the language is maſculine. and} nervous: harmonious in its 
articulation; copious in its phraſeology, and replete with, abſtnact and 
technical. terms; free from anomalies, ſterilities and! heteroclite redundan-- 

cies,” We awe: lays. 1115 Mr. Pinkerton ofi many abſtnact terms in the 


(9) Here I may cite one of the firſt Orientaliſts of the laſt century. Speaking of ſome Punic 
coins, he fays: Priores duos Prices eſſe libenter darem, ſi Punicæ literature veſtigia extarent. 
Necdum ab alis, meoqudicie, oſtenſum perſpicue ſatis eſt, cee reterum Pznorum elementa. 
Hottinger. Cipp. Heb. p. 183. 

(10) Iriſh Grammar, p. 2. Edit. 1 781. 

(11) Supra, p. 19. 
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old Iriſh language, as a proof that the people were civilized ; yet no ſuch 
terms are produced, and if they were, how old are they? The uſe of Latin 
abſtract terms is quite modern. There is not one Iriſh MSS. extant older 
than the 11th century, long after metaphyſics and ſuch trifling ſort of 


learning had been ſucceſsfully ſtudied there. To which I add, that its 


copiouſneſs ariſes from its corruption, and ſo does its harmony; for in 
the 4th and 5th centuries, and much earlier, it is branded by the (12) 
antients with the harſheſt expreſſions for its barbariſm; and a (13) native 
writer, about the year 700, calls it a vile tongue. As no genuine ſpecimen 
of old Celtic has been produced, or poſſibly can, to warrant the praiſes 
beſtowed on it, it clearly follows, that to ſpeak of it in ſuch panegyrical 
terms muſt be to deceive the unlearned reader, while at the ſame time it 


* betrays the writer's profound ignorance. But to evince how eaſy it is to 


indulge in the praiſe of any tongue, even the moſt barbarous and un- 
poliſhed, take the following inſtance from an admirer of the Gothic. 
„Les Goths (14) n'&toient pas une nation fi groſſiere que on imagine: ce 
qu' il prouve par la politeſſe & par la regularite de leur langue. C'eſt ce que 
on peut voir, 1. par les genres maſculin, feminin, & neutre des noms, &c. 
Ce qu'il y a de plus remarquable dans la langue Gothique, c'eſt qu' elle ne 
ſe ſert point du verbe auxiliaire, avoir, non plus que les Grecs & les Latins, 
pour ne point parler des langues orientales, ce qui eſt une preuve incon- 
teſtable de fa grande antiquite.” That any nation, particularly the Gothic, 
wrapt in Cimmerian darkneſs, ſhould rival the Iriſh in politeneſs, regularity 
and antiquity of language, is enough to ſtir the bile of the moſt ſtoical 
Hibernian, nor is it leſs irritating for (15) Rudbeck to make his Gotho- 
Runic the fountain from whence flowed the Greek and Phznician letters, 
whence all the world knows the Iriſh bethluiſnion of the ogma can alone 


(12) Irenæi adv. hæres. lib. 1. Non eſſe faſtidio rudem hunc & incultum tranſalpini ſermonis 
horrorem. Pacat. Pauegyr. Sermonis Celtici ſquam. Sid. Apollin. 8 3 60. 3... Ge 

(13) Adamnan. apud Uſſer. Syllog. p. 42. | Ia | | 

(14) Bibliotheque Chois. par le Clerc. T. 28. p. 307. 


(15) Atlant. c. 38. | 
aſpire 
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aſpire to that diſtinguiſhed honour ; and that the (16) Celtic is the true 
parent of the Hebrew, Arabic, Perſic, Japoneſe, Mungallic, Greek, Latin, 
Sclavonian, Oſcan, Showiah, Tamzeght, Algonkin, and a thouſand more. 
The author of this moſt eccentric whimſey cannot be ſerious : if he only 
meant to hanter the unprofitable ſtudies of ſame Antiquaries, he has ſuc- 


ceeded admirably: for 
Non potuit melius Riem fare focgſam. 


The aid of etymology is called in to demonſtrate the eaſtern complexion of 
the Iriſh tongue, by the Author laſt cited. If he defigned to prove the 


Celtic to be originally the ſame as the Hebrew or any other Oriental 


language, he ought, as a ſcholar, to have ſhown their agreement in (17) 
matter and form, for it is. from theſe, and not from reſemblances in ſound, 
the affinity of languages is to be inferred. The Celtic,, in its ſtructure, 
varies from every other tongue. In it, (18) words are declined by changing 
not the terminations but the initial letters in the oblique caſes. Its pro- 
nouns alter the beginning of nouns, and its grammar cancels every rule of 
language. Not to. inſiſt on the (19) uncertainty of etymology from the 
vicious orthography of words by Lexicographers, and the vicious orthoepy 
of ſounds by the natives themſelves, the Iriſh leavar for liber, litur for litera, 
and ſcriptuir for ſcriptura, abundantly demonſtrate, that we had neither 
letters, writing or books, until received. through a Roman intercourſe. 
This Innes has long ſince obſerved. The corrupt ſtate of antient tongues: 
has, at all times, been a fine field for literary trifling, and a rich ſoil for 
ſcioliſts and alphabetarians to Houriſh 1 in. On the whole, the pretenfions 


(16) Collectanea de reb. Hib. and Iriſh Grammar, ſup. paſſtim. 

(17) Wotton. de conf. Ling. apud Chamberlayne, p. 46: 

(18) Mallet, V. 1. pref. p. 42. Pinkerton's Diſſ. p. 123, and Scotland Nen 

(19), Mr. Pinkerton can ſcarcely keep his temper when ſpeaking of our abſurd and ridiculous Iriſh. 
etymalagies.: he conſiders them as inſtances of the grofſeſt infults ever offered to the ſenſe and reaſon 
of mankind. Scotland ſup. V. 2. initio, 
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of the Iriſh to an eaſtern origin is a vain and groundleſs notion, generated 


in ignorance and miſtaken patriotiſm, diſgraceful to che good ſenſe of the 


nation, and not to be ſupported by nee hiſtory, or learning. 


The part we have now been travelling over is deſctibed by Virgil: 


Umbrarum hic locus eft ſomni nofiſque ſo hore, 
Hic & lucifuge * cubilia blatte. 


Something of light and certainty SES in upon us as we advance in this 
inquiry. The voice of antiquity is filent as to Druidic letters, which are 
ſaid to have been uſed in this Ile. Cæſar (20) fays they exiſted, but that 
paſſage has been long ſuſpected as the interpolation of Julius Celſus ; who, 
I believe, had (21) Strabo in view when he inſerted it. The want of native 


Britiſh letters is ſtrongly (22) inferred from the legends on the coins of Cuno- 


beline, for if the Druids had a peculiar alphabet, or uſed the Greek letters, 
as Cæſar aſſerts, ſuperintending religion and learning as they did, and 
obſtinately retentive of their opinions and cuſtoms, they aſſuredly would 
have put their own and not Roman letters on the coins of their princes. 


Mabillon (23) is more than doubtful about the exiſtence of the Gauliſh | 
letters, nor does he ſeem to lay much ſtreſs on the alphabet collected by 
Boterue from ſepulchral inſcriptions. It is above fifteen hundred years ago 
ſince Celſus oppoſed the antiquity of the Druids and their wiſdom to chat 


(20) Cæſaris hic locus eſt & ahi apud eundem de Græcorum literarum uſu, ſao tempore apud 
Gallos, lenge ſuſpectus ſuperioris ætatis viris ſummis. Burton. Hiſt. Græc. ling. p. 19. Hotoman. 
Franco-Gall. c. 2. Lips. Elect. I. 2. c. 7. Bayle, Article Ceſar. 

(23) The words are: $:Aanwvas, woe xa Tu 5g. SNA ypaPuy. Lib. 4. Cæſar's words 
are: publicis privatiſque rationibus Græcis literis utuntur. Lib. 6. as | t 

(22) By Whitaker, ſup. p. 372---373. Aſtle's Origin of Writing, p. 4. 

(23) Dere Diplom. I. 1. c. 11. Leibnitz is of the ſame opinion. Tom. 8. P. 10 $: Bai 


Dutens. | | 7 
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of the Jews. What was Origen's anſwer? I do not know, ſays (24) the 
Father, that they have left us any writings. It was incumbent on Celſus 
then, as on our Druidiſts now, to ſupport the extraordinary things they 
have advanced concerning theſe ſages by other arzuments than confideat 
aſſertions. . 


But the boldeſt attempt to ſilence the oppoſers of antient Iriſh literature 
is the (25) production of an Inſcription on Callan mountain, in the county 
of Clare, its date A. D. 295. Here the gauntlet 1s thrown down, and the 
hterary world challenged to an inveſtigation of theſe extraordinary Iriſh 
elements. The article in the Archaeologia informs us, that the Iriſh 
Seanachies and Antiquaries ſeriouſly aſſert the uſe of a character called 
Ogham, not uſed as a cipher but as an uniform alphabet, wherein all 
matters relating to the ſtate and religion were recorded. But in the next 
page, the modern bards are charged with inventing Ogums, and changing 
150 circular ſcales of Proſodia into right-lined Ogums, and impoſing them 
on the world for ſo many different alphabets. How this author will re- 
concile the poſitive accuſation of invention and miſtake in the (26) writers 
below cited, with their ſerious aſſertion of an uniform alphabet, will re- 
quire ſome ingenuity to explain. He confeſſes he erroneouſly ſaid, the 
Ogum characters were marked by certain ſtrokes ſtanding perpendicularly 
on an horizontal maſter-line, but from more antient MSS he found 
the maſter-line was drawn perpendicular, and the characters marked by 
ſtrokes perpendicular to it, on the right and left. Such are the author's 
words in the Archaeologia. Notwithſtanding all the new lights he receiv- 
ed, he gives in page 281, another manner of writing the Ogum, which 


(24) Ny wx od u Operas cuvyparpr para Contra Cels. 1. 1. 
(25) Inſerted in the Archacologia, V. 7. p. 276. 

(26) The writers here diſguiſed under the name of modern bards are, I apprehend, Mac Firbis 
and O'Flaherty. Let the reader judge. Ex his aliquas inter antiquitatum monumenta apud ſe 8 
(Mac Firbis) ſuperfuiſſe, ut et diverſas characterum formulas, quas ter quinquagenas a Fenicii uſque 
xtate numero, & croabh ogham, i. e. virgeas characteres nomine recenſet, non ita pridem ad 
me ſcripſit Dualdus Firbiſius. O' Flah. Ogyg. p. 233. Ogyg. vind. p. 9. 
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is with horizontal ſtrokes on each fide of a perpendicular line. It appears 
then, that neither the circular mode of drawing the Ogum, nor the hori- 
zontal maſter-line with perpendicular ſtrokes, nor the perpendicular 
maſter-line with perpendicular ſtrokes, are right, but the perpendi- 
cular line with horizontal ſtrokes. So that here Seanachies contradict MSS 
and MSS oppoſe inſcriptions. Does not all this jargon approach very near 
Perſius's | | | 
Agrott veteris meditantis ſomnia : Gignt 
De nihilo nihil, in nibilum nil poſſe revert: ? 
I believe the reader will be apt to credit Mr. Pinkerton, who affirms 
this ſame Celtic has the ſtrange effect of obnubilating the mind, and this 
he demonſtrates by numerous examples, has been unhappily the caſe with 


this writer. 


Our author in the Archaeologia grants, that he has never been able to 
diſcover Ogum inſcriptions on ſtones, altars or cromlecc, and yet in a (27) 
former work he aſks with ſtrong emphaſis—< ſhall we doubt the autho- 
rity of Sir James Ware, {hall we diſbelieve our eyes, when we behold 
Ogum inſcriptions on many remains of antiquity?” In four pages after 
he ſays: © we are ſorry it is not in our power to quote any paſſages of 
our Druidic Ogum, ſuch books having not fallen into our hands.” This 
ſort of contradictory writing goes to the ſubverſion of all ſober inquiry; 
it reſembles this author's Ogum, which, like the characters of the Mant- 
cheou Tartars, are legible up and down, backwards and forwards : it 1s 
a ſort of literary conjuring, where the reader 

Obftupuit, varia confuſus imagine rerum. 

To reſcue therefore a ſubject thus in danger of. being irretrievably loſt, 
we muſt recur to the old Iriſh Antiquaries, who, after all their vagaries, 
give the only rational information. Ware is the firſt, I think, who men- 


tions the Ogum, and that in a way not to afford matter of triumph as to 


its uſefulneſs or antiquity. He deſcribes it as made up of various occult 
forms, or artificial modes of writing for ſecrecy. The 150 notes mentioned 


(27) Iriſh Grammar, p. 7. 
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by Mac Firbis, O' Flaherty calls “ different forms of characters.” Theſe 
expreſſions indicate ſtenographic as well as ſteganographic notes, referring 
to, but not of themſelves conſtituting an antient character or cipher. 

In 1669, O*Mulloy, in his Iriſh Grammar, enters more fully into this 
ſubject, and is literally copied by every writer ſince. He informs us the 
Ogum was divided into three kinds: 1. Ogum beith, when bh, or the 
Iriſh letter beith being part of the firſt conſonant, is placed inſtead of the 
' vowel a. This Ogum is alſo called Ogum conſoine, or the Ogum made 


out of conſonants. Here 1s an (28) example : 
LT Tv 
%%% at. It 
The ſame method may be obſerved in ſubſtituting ww pan for dip- 


thongs. Thus, 
i 
nu i DÞ. CC. pp. 
The ſecond ſort is Ogum coll, or the Ogum compoſed out of the letter 
c: when for all the vowels, dipthongs and tripthongs the letter c is ſubſti- 


tuted, variouſly repeated, doubled and turned, as thus : 


a e 1 0 u 
)))))CCTJT - CE CEC 
<a 2a 0, 10 ua 
3 . 


The third ſort is the Ogum croabh, or the virgular Ogum; it has an 
horizontal maſter-line, through which and on each ſide are perpendicular 
ſtrokes Which ſtand in the place of vowels, conſonants, dipthongs and trip- 
thongs. This is exhibited in the Plate No. 1. as the perpendicular maſter- 
line with horizontal ſtrokes is ſeen in No. 2. and the Callan inſcription in 
No. 3. What is now produced from Molloy is rational and intelligible, 
nor can there be any doubt but all theſe (29) ei modes were 


(28) Harris's Ware, p. 19. 
(29) The antients diſpoſed letters variouſly for ſecrecy and amuſement. For the ſeytale of the 


Greeks ſee Schol. Thucyd. lib. 1. Plutarch in Lyſand. A. Gel. 1. 17. c. 9. For Roman con- 
trivances, ſee Suet. in Aug. c. 88. in J. Cæſ, c. 56. Dio. 1. 30. Morhoff. Polyhiſt. T. 1. p. 024. 


Salmuth in Pancirol. tit. 14. 
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practiſed in all the northern countries of Europe: for in the celebrated 
(30) Icelandic Edda at Upſal is an inſtance of the Ogum conſoine, where 
inſtead of the vowel, that conſonant which followed next in the alphabet, 
is placed. As 
Dfxtfrt ſcrkptprks bfnfdkth the wakes hprks. Inftead of a, e, i, o, u, 
y, the letters b, f, k, p, x and 2 were put, ſo that it reads thus: 


Dextera ſcriptoris benedicta ſit omnibus horis. 


Von Troil remarks, that a ſimilar Ogum may be ſeen in Rabanus 
Maurus's tract, De uſu literarum, written about the middle of the gth: 


century. Verelius, Wormius, with many exiſting monuments, prove, that 


the Northerns writ their runes in every poſſible form; in circles, in angles, 
from right to left, and vice verſa. Wormius (31) enumerates twelve dif- 


ferent ways of making runic inſcriptions. The German ( 32) Buchſtab or 


runes were drawn ſometimes in horizontal, and ſometimes in perpendicu- 
lar lines. Here we have, if not the original of our Ogum Croabh, a prac- 
tice exactly ſimilar. In a word, theſe wonderful Iriſh Ogums were nothing, 
as we ſee, but a ſtenographic and ſteganographic contrivance, Common: 
among the ſemibarbarians of Europe in the middle * and very prob- 
ably derived from the Romans. | 


Mr. 8 after ably (33) ſtating the great improbability of 
the early uſe of letters in Ireland, remarks that Ogum is a word which 
has no affinity with any other in the Iriſh language, and ſeems there-- 
fore to be a cant name impoſed upon a ſpecies of ſtenography or cipher, 
in which the old Iriſh, like many other nations, writ their ſecrets. This 
opinion is not quite correct. As to Ogum being a cant name and 
not found indictionaries, that is partly true and partly falſe. The word 
is preſerved in the (34) Welſh, where Ogan is augury, divination. Keyz- 


(30) Von Troil's Letters on Iceland, p. 299. 

«£49 Literat. Run. p. 138, 139. 

(32) Pelloutier, hiſt. des Celtes. T. 1. p. 402. Mallet, V. 1. p. 36g. 
(33) Introduction. Innes, V. 1. p. 445. Aſtle, p. 122. 


(34) Rowland's Mona Antiqua. p. 238. 2d Edition. 
ler 
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ler alſo tells (35) us, that Oga, Ogum and Ogma are old Celtic words, 
implying letters written in cipher, and indirectly an occult ſcience, 
Thus its true import 1s aſcertained. Innumerable words, in the lapſe of 
time, have been loſt in the Iriſh as well as every other language. 


The moſt poliſhed nations of the world have beheld with aſtoniſhment 
the art, whereby can be comprehended the thoughts, words and actions 


of men, paſt and preſent, and that by the combination of a few letters. 
The Indians could not conceive how paper marked with black ſtrokes could 


communicate intelligence, unleſs it was animated. When (36) Leri writ 
down ſome ſentences of the Brazilian language, and the next day repeated 
them to the natives, they inſtantly concluded he did it by ſome magical 


or ſupernatural means. Ihe North American Indians thought (37) Car- 
ver's book a ſpirit, when he told them the number of leaves by looking 
at the figures at the top of the page. The eaſtern and weſtern Runes 
and Ogums were all poſterior to the invention of letters, for barbarians, . 
as we have ſeen, aſcribed occult qualities to the former, from diſcovering 
the power of the latter. And this is the opinion of (38) Arngrim Jonas, 
a moſt ſkilful northern Antiquary, who thinks the northern Runer or 
conjurers had ſome little common learning, but that they greatly corrupt- 


ed the alphabetic elements by virgular ciphers and points, which he ſup- 


poſes invented by them, the more to excite admiration of their wiſdom. 
and knowledge among a rude people. Letters themſelves, ſays (39) Mal- 
let, were more frequently employed among the Danes for the fooh{h pur-- 
poſe. of working prodigies than to aſſiſt the memory, or render words 
fixed and permanent. And no wonder, when Odin taught, that the art 


of writing was to be regarded as the art of working all ſorts of miracles. 


(35) Antiq. ſeptent. ſelect. p. 38. 
(36) Navig. in Braz. c. 16. Benzoin. hiſt. nov. Orbis. 
(37) Travels, p. 241. | 


(38) Exiſtimo veriſimile eſſe magos illos literatura aliqua uſos, & quidem vulgari, majori ex 


parte, ſed virgulis & punctis ſuo marte excogitatis corrupta. Worm. Lit. Run. p. 34. 


(39) Supra. V. 1. p. 216. The Chamans of Siberia, and the Hottentot prieſts are equally | 
The 


addicted to magic conjurations. See Gmelin and Sparman's travels. 
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The perſons in the North, who thus affected ſuperior ſkill in n 
in magic, aſtrology and other branches of antient lore, were, according 
to Wormius, ſtyled Runer and Adelruner: ſo that f Rune and Ogum are 
perfectly equivalent in ſenſe, and had the ſame origin. One ſingularly 
remarkable fact here offers itſelf, which has hitherto eſcaped notice, and 
that is, the exiſtence of the word © Run,” in the Iriſh language and 
dictionaries, fignifying a ſecret or myſtery. The word and its meaning 


muſt have been adopted from the Northerns, for it could not co-exiſt in 


the Teutonic or Gothic and Celtic in fimilar letters and import, unleſs we 
aſſert theſe tongues to be the ſame. As all know they were not, then we 
mulſt have had it from the Northern invaders of this Ifle, and to them is 
to be attributed the loſs of the old Celtic name, Ogum, for that of Run, 
introduced by them. O'Brien (40) treating of this word, without any 


| deſign of doing ſo, confirms the truth of what is aſſerted by ſhewing, 


that in five dialects of the Teutonic it is preſerved, and in its original 
ſignification. | 


It is very likely the Northerns had the firſt notions of theſe Runes from 
an Eaſtern connection, when they dwelt on the weſtern fide of the Euxine; 
particularly from the (41) Greeks. To omit the Oriental (42) Cabbala, 
the Greeks had their Epheſian letters, which not only protected (43) from 


harm, but inſured ſafety and ſucceſs. The early ages of chriſtianity 


were infected with this error, as we learn from Irenzus, Tertullian and 
Philaſtrius: nor were even ſome of the moſt learned fathers, as Origen, 
free from it. There is a paſſage in Euſtathius upon Homer on the power 
of theſe Epheſian letters, too long for inſertion here, but its ſpirit 1s well 


- + Cum literæ inter barbaros initio arcanæ eſſent, arcanarum notarum appellatio literis manſit, 
etiam cum publicz eſſe cœpEre. Leibnitz. apud Chamberl. p. 28. | 

(40) Iriſh Dic. voce Run. 

(41) Clarke on Saxon Coins, p. 53. 

(42) Holm. de ſcript. apud Crenii Analect. p. 422. 


(43) Hug. de orig. ſcribend. p. 315. Ed. Trotz. 
e expreſſed 
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expreſſed in theſe ſentences of the (44) Edda. Do you, ſays Odin, know 


how to engrave Runic characters, how to explain them, how to prove 
their virtue? If I ſee a'man dead, and hanging aloft upon a tree, I en- 
grave runic characters ſo wonderful, that the man immediately deſcends 


and converſes with me, &c.“ They were believed to have a phyſical innate 


quality, which made them noxious, favourable, medicinal and fitted for 
every wiſh, action or undertaking. 


As ſoon as the Germans had learned the uſe of letters from the Romans, 
their Runer, Adelruner, necromancers or prieſts adopted the Roman (45) 


divinatory notes for magic purpoſes. It would have been very difficult to 


have determined the figure of theſe notes, were we not told by (46) Cicero 
and Suetonius that they reſembled old obſolete letters. The antient notes 
are comprized under three (47) heads: 1. hieroglyphical, where the 
thing to be underſtood is expreſſed by a ſymbol, as a circle for the ſun. 
2. Where a word is marked by a ſingle letter, as S for Senatus, and 3. 
Where a cipher or character has the power of many letters, as in the 
Tyronian notes. Ennius, it is (48) ſaid, invented eleven hundred 


of the latter, but in reality he took them from eaſtern and Grecian arche- 


types. Tiro and others added many to thoſe of Ennius, and Seneca aug- 
mented and digeſted the whole, and they are to be found at the end of 
Gruter's Inſcriptions. In theſe and in the ſecond ſort or Sigla were the 
Roman laws and proceedings written, which of courſe became ſo obſcure, 
that Tribonianus, who compiled the Juſtinian Code, was frequently at a 
loſs to develope their ſignification. This induced the Emperor in 533 to 


(44) Mallet and Wormius, ſupra. 
(45) Virgam fructiferæ arbori deciſam, in ſurculos amputant, eoſque Notis quibuſdam diſcretos, 


& c. Tacit. Germ. ſed manendum, tum iſta aut populina ſors aut abiegina gil tua. Plaut. Cas. Ac. 


2. Taubman. in loco. 
(46) In robore inſculptas priſcarum literarum notas. Cic. de divin. 1. 2. c. 41. Nactus puerilem 
iconculam ejus æneam veterem ferreis ac ere) jam exoleſcentibus literis inſcriptam. Suet. in Oct. c. 7. 
(47) Aſtle, ſupra ſub fin. 
(48) Ifidor. Orig. I. 1. c. 21. 
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(49) forbid their uſe. From their forms they were called (50) puncta, 
lineæ, flexure, catenationes, ſignorum capitones and compendioſa znig- 
mata; terms not eafily rendered into Englith, yet conveying to us an idea 
of the multiplied modes of antient brachygraphy and cryptography. Be- 
ſides theſe there were notæ ſerviles, pecuariæ, juridicæ, &c. and many 
more in common and daily uſe, all taken from the great body of Tiro's 


and Seneca's notes. Wherever a Roman ſtation or colony was, there 


notes were neceſſary, and we have ſeen to what purpoſes they were applied 


by the ſurrounding barbarians. In the 6th century, Venantius Fortunatus 


mentions the old German cuſtom of carving or painting Runes to have 
been common among the Franks. 
Barbara fraxincis pingatur Runa tabellis. 

About the year 1500, Trithemius diſcovered, that the antient 
Norman and Francic alphabets were mixt with theſe (51) notes. 
He met with them in a Davidic Pſalter in the Straſburgh li- 
brary. The Francs had (52) letters before they received chriſti- 
anity. Here then is an extraordinary authentication of the exiſtence 
and uſe of theſe notes in Germany for more than a thouſand years, and 
this proves, that the Northerns (contrary to what is generally believed) 
were acquainted with the alphabetic elements ſo early at leaſt as their in- 


tercourſe with the Romans. 


There is no part of literary hiſtory more obſcure than the formation of 


alphabets, nor is there any part of it more curious. Writers (53) have 


contented themſelves with deducing the Francic and Saxon from the Latin, 
and the Runic from the Gothic, which in the improved ſtate of theſe 
alphabets is, in ſome degree true; but they have not accounted for the 


(49) 1 Cod. tit. 17. leg. 1. 

(50) Lips. epiſt. ad Belg. cent. 1. ep. 27. 
(51) Trithem. de Polygraph. p. 599. 
(52) Hickes. Theſaur. Franco. Theotiſc. 


(53) Bernard's tables improved by Morton. 5 
ſtrange 
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the ſtrange and barbarous characters found in all, nor aſcertained the 


time and cauſe of their inſertion : I preſume to offer but a few hints, in- 


troductory to an inveſtigation of our Iriſh elements. The complete eluci- 
dation of this ſubject requires uncommon philological and critical learn- 
ing, and would very properly have made a part of Mr. Aſtle's ingenious 
work on the Origin of writing. On the arrival of letters in the North, 


the various cryptic and ſtenographic modes of writing practiſed by the 


Romans were immediately known. The latter the barbarian prieſts adop- 
ted and ſtudied, and that, in preference to the former, as being better 
calculated for magical purpoſes, and to make the vulgar ſtare. Such was 
the degradation of religion in thoſe ages, that it had ſunk into inchant- 
ment and the groſſeſt ſuperſtition ; and ſuch the corruption of letters, that 
they were become almoſt Tironian or Runic ciphers. * The laſt particular 
every diplomatic writer, and every table of alphabets will confirm. Dur- 
ing the time of the Gothic power in Italy, the Roman elements ſuffered 
a (54) remarkable change. A greater deviation enſued under the Longo- 
bards, and in the 8th century Roman letters were only found in the titles of 
MSS. Alphabets were compoſed of letters and Roman notes, uncouth in 
their figure, confuſed in their order and barbarous in their name. The 
| annexed plate demonſtrates this. Theſe alphabets ſeem to have been a 
national and even provincial concern. For as each country and tribe 
were diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular enſign, as a Dragon, Raven, &c. ſo 
were they by a peculiar alphabet, which, while preſerved, was ſuppoſed to 
contribute by its magic and occult qualities to the power and permanence 
of the ſtate. Let us now attend to the proof. 


It appears, ſays a moſt learned (55) Antiquary, that the various fo- 
reigners inhabiting Britain, in the Saxon times, framed each an alphabet 
for themſelves. From whence otherwiſe could ſpring ſuch a diverfity 
of Letters and Alphabets unknown elſewhere, and greatly ſurpaſſing in 
number thoſe found in the MSS. of any other country? And as evi- 


(54) Mabillon, ſupra. | 
(55) La Croze. Vindic. Vet. p. 89. 
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dence he adduces a rubrick prefixed to one of theſe fictitious alphabets, 
which runs thus: Nemninus being upbraided by a Saxon ſcholar, as if the 
Britons were ignorant of the rudiments of learning, invented theſe letters, 
ſuddenly forming them from his own conceptions, to wipe away from 
his nation the imputation of dullneſs and 1gnorance.” This was placed 
before the Britiſh Ogum in the Plate. Neither Langbaine, who I believe 
firſt communicated this rubrick to Archbiſhop (56) Uſher; - (57) nor 
Hickes, who found it in the Bodleian Library, nor La Croze ſeem to un- 
derſtand its meaning: the laſt obſerves, if it be not a jeu d'eſprit, the 
Britons muſt have loſt all memory of their antiquities, for it ſuggeſts, that 
before this they had not letters. 'This however 1s a thoughtleſs gueſs, 
becauſe the Britons had letters at leaſt four centuries before the arrival 
of the Saxons ; and if they had not, this extempore alphabet was not 
likely to render them general. The rubrick records a conteſt between 
two. literary men, one a Briton, the other an Anglo-Saxon. The latter 
was well acquainted with ſtenography and ſteganography, which in re- 
ality required much application and ſtudy, and therefore he prized very 


highly, calling them“ Rudimentum, as the Schoolmen did their Quiddi- 


ties, the only ſolid foundation of learning. In theſe he believed the Bri- 
ton eminently defective, but by producing an extemporaneous alphabet, 
the latter ſhewed the Saxon he was miſtaken. It was not with ignorance 
of letters the Briton was upbraided, but of this rudimentum. 


That each people had peculiar and appropriated alphabets, I need but 
cite Arngrim Jonas, who writing to Wormius tells him, there were Green- 
land, Opland, Greek and Ira letur or Iriſh Runes. And from the ſame 
(58) work we learn, that the Malrunæ were proper to ſome people 
and invariably uſed by them. All the northern alphabets were 
originally made up of letters and Tironian notes, the latter ſeem. to have 


(56) Uſher's letters by Parr, p. 551. 
(57) Catalog. Lib. ſeptent. p. 149. 
(58) Literat. Run. p. 379—40. Ut literas confingerent, quaſi proprias gentis ſuæ. La Croze, 


ſupra, p. 89. | 
been 
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been the Malrunæ. Wormius has (59) tortured his ingenuity to explain 
the conſonants and vowels in theſe ciphers, but in vain, as well might he 


reduce to an alphabet the ſcrawling of an infant. Uſed in (60) diaboli- 


cal exorciſms and conjurations, the zealous Roman miſſionaries endea- 
voured to deſtroy theſe notes or Runes. Mallet (61) alfo remarks, that as 
ſoon as the Goſpel was preached in the North, an intermixture of Roman 
letters appeared with the Runic, and that the latter continued to give way 
till finally aboliſhed. Here he intimates what was nearly the truth, that 
the Runic, like the other barbarous alphabets, was at firſt almoſt intirely 
made up of notes or magic Runes. The (62) Marcomannic Runes, in 
the Plate, have out of fifteen but four letters reſembling the Roman. 
And Wormius delares they agreed with the Runic, in the ſtrangeneſs of 
their ſhape and names. The Norman alphabet in Bede is another in- 
ſtance. The Gothic, improperly aſcribed to Ulphilas, has many charac- 
ters, as given by Johannes Magnus and Bernard in his tables, quite un- 
like the Greek and Roman, and taken from the notes. The preſent Ru- 


nic, without reaſon ſaid to be derived from the Gothic, exhibits but three 


or four letters ſimilar to the Greek and Roman. Hickes (6 3) explicitly de- 
clares, the preſent Anglo-Saxonic elements are not the entire old ones, but a 
more modern compound of Latin letters ; and a very good (64) judge ob- 
ſerves, the old Saxon letters reſembled the Runic, that is, the notes. Here 
is a variety of teſtimonies all uniting in proof of the ſame fact: that the nor- 
thern prieſts and necromancers, on their acquaintance with the Roman 
letters, adopted the Roman divinatory and other notes: that theſe being 
uſed in conjurations, and known only to their Runer and Adelruner, ac- 


(59) Worm. ſupra, p. 40. 

(60) Nicholſon's Iriſh Hiſt. Library, preface. 

(61) Supra, p. 378 

(62) Rab. Maurus ſays, they were uſed in rabentations and divinations. De invent. liter. Tam 
quoad figuram, quam quoad nomina cum noſtratibus convenire. Worm. ſupra, p. 47. 

(63) Alphabetum Anglo-daxonicum non eft integrum illud vetus, cujus mut deſiderantur cha- 
racteres. Gram. Anglo-Sax. p. 2. 8 

(64) Walker on Saxon Coins, apud Cambden. 55 
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quired the name of Runes: that whole alphabets were formed from them, 
or with but a few letters ſcattered through them : that theſe magical alpha- 
bets multiplied in the dark ages, and ſpread over weſtern and northern 
Europe, and that ſuch were the antient Iriſh elements we ſhall now ſee. 


The oldeſt Iriſh alphabet is ſaid to be the Bobeloth, ſo called from the 
names of certun (65) maſters, who aſſiſted in forming the Japhetian 
language. So idle a tale one would not expect to find in a modern Gram 
mar: it is obvious this alphabet was denominated from Bobel, Loth, its 
two firſt letters. The other names and the figure of the letters are ex- 
actly in the ſtyle of the Britiſh, Runic and Marcomannic Runes, as an 
inſpection of the Plate will evince. Their true ſhape was firſt diſcovered 
by a very ingenious (66) friend, to whoſe elegant pencil this work is 
greatly indebted, and as might be expected they reſemble the Roman 
notes and northern Runes, The learned Mr. Pinkerton (67) remarks that 
the Bobeloth was a contracted mode of writing, well known by the name 
of Notz Longobardicæ. If he had added “ ſecret” to contracted, he 
would have been perfectly right; for according to Mabillon, theſe Longo- 
bardic notes were the ſame as the other northern alphabets hefore 
ſpoken of. : 


Kinfaolidh, an author of the 7th century, is (68) ſaid to have tranſ- 


oeribed and illuſtrated the Iriſh Grammar. This notice would have been 


paſſed over, but that what it records happened in other countries. Thus 
the Runic, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic and other alphabets were gradually 
purged of their Runes, and in their place Roman letters ſubſtituted. The 
ſame thing probably happened in Ireland in the 7th age: ſo that by 
tranſcribing and illuſtrating, I underſtand the compoſition of a new alpha-- 
bet, perhaps the preſent Bethluiſnion, which ſtill preſerves ſtrong marks 


(65) Iriſh Grammar, p. 14. Harris's Ware, p. 21. 
(66) Mr. Beauford. Collect. No. 7. 
(67) Scotland, V. 2. p. 17. 
(68) Iriſh Grammar, p. 13. 
of 
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of a barbarous period. The two (69) characters given in the Plate as 
varieties of the letter N; one as H, two as M, one as A, and one as E, 
being ſeven, and not to be ſeen as capitals or currents, as far as I have 


examined, in the common tables, but all of them in the Roman notes, 


prove they are remains of the old Ogum or magical alphabet ; even 
were this not the caſe, its name ſufficiently verifies this curious fact: it is 
called Bethluiſnion na Ogma, or the alphabet of magic or myſterious 
letters; a title expreſſing the true form of its original ciphers, and the 


uſe they were applied to, and ſuch were O'Sulhvan's and all other Ogums, 


being derivatives from the Roman notes. At firſt they were ſtenographic, 


then ſteganographic, then magical, and laſtly alphabetic. Every circum- 


ſtance relative to our letters confirms the truth of what has been advanced. 


They were called (70) Feadha or Woods, becauſe like the conjuring rods 
of Tacitus's old Germans and the wooden tablets of the Franks, theſe 


Runes or Ogums were carved on them, and theſe are the genuine virgular 


characters, noticed by O Flaherty. 


In the Barbarian alphabets the order was not conformable to the Ro- 
man, but arbitrary and capricious: nothing leſs could be expected from 
the manner of compoſing them. . Thoſe, ſays (71) Wormius, who would 
accommodate the Runic to the Roman order err egregiouſly. Mr. Aſtle 
(72) cannot be exact as to the time when the order of the Runic letters 
was confounded. That doubt is now cleared up; it was in its firſt for- 
mation, and continued ſo to the reign of (73) Woldemar, A. D. 1185, 
when the Roman order was eſtabliſhed. The Iriſh Bethluiſnion is a living 
monument of a barbarous age. It begins with B, L, N, but N was an- 


(69) O'Conor's Diff. 3% | 5 | 
(70) O'Conor, ſupra. O'Flahert. Ogyg. p. 233. The Runic Biarkan was the ſame. 
(71) A ſeopo & inſtituto majorum noſtrorum longiſſime exorbitare video. me p. 86, 87. 


(72) Origin of writing, p. 89. 


(73) las (Runas) a principio nec omnes exdem qua nunc xthabetarls ſchemata præferunt 
forma extitiſſe dixit, nec ſerie collocatas eadem. V ulgarium ordinem numerumque a Voldemare 


ad formulam alphabeti Romani. inſtitutum eſſe aiebat. Worm. ſup. p. 42. 
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tiently the fifth letter: A is its fourteenth, and all the conſonants are 
placed before the vowels, ſo that in want of order as in every other par- 
ticular, it intirely agrees with the Runic and other antient northern alpha- 
bets. The rudeneſs and ſuperſtition of the Iriſh, through every age, in- 


vincibly attached them to their bethluiſnion na ogma, as Runes are, at 


this day, uſed in the (74) mountains of Sweden. 


* 


We may recollect, that our hiſtorical Romancers aſſerted the deri vation 
of our letters from the Phænicians. The learned Mr. Aſtle (75) ſpeaking 
the © Textus Sancti Cuthberti, written in the 7th century, remarks, that 
it is in capitals, which were uſed by the Greeks, Etruſcans, Romans, Viſi- 
goths, Saxons, French and Germans; and that its alphabet bears ſtrong 


teſtimony, that the letters uſed by our Saxon anceſtors are derived from 
the Phænician, the Greek and Etruſcan, through the medium of thoſe of 


the Roman letters. If I underſtand this paragraph, it means, that the 
Saxon alphabet is taken from the Roman, as the latter is from the Phæni- 


cian, the Greek and Etruſcan, which no one denies, and which Bernard's 


tables make evident. But, according to Mr. Aſtle, this text of the Goſ- 


pels is written in letters uſed by the Greeks, Etruſcans, Romans, Viſigoths, 
Saxons, French and Germans. The firſt queſtion here to be aſked is, did 


all theſe people uſe the ſame alphabet? The anſwer is direct and poſitive, 
that they did not. The Romans had their © liter unciales, cubitales, 
grandes & quadratz.” The Franks, beſides a mixture of Tironian notes, 
had their © literz Francogallicæ et Merovingicæ, and the Saxons had a 
very old and a more recent alphabet. The ſame may be ſaid of the other 
people. Where then did Ealtrith the Monk, who ſo beautifully (76) 


wrote this MS. for St. Cuthbert, find theſe capital letters of ſo many 


nations-? The fact is, he neither. found them or ſought for them, but he 
uſed the Roman notes, which in reality do approximate to the letters of 


every people, and were originally old obſolete letters, and were adopted 


(74) Mallet, ſupra, p. 378. 


(75) Supra, p. 97. 


(76) Strutt's Chronicle, V. 1. p. 346. 
by 
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by the nations Mr. Aſtle mentions, firſt as a contracted, then a ſecret, then 
a magical mode of writing, and laſtly, as alphabetic elements, or mixt 
with them. Our learned and ingenious Author, not aware of this pro- 
greſs, has neceſſarily expreſſed himſelf obſcurely, and taken a poſition not 
tenable. The detection of this error is an additional confirmation of the 


idea purſued in theſe pages. 


It is probable the uſe of brach ygraphic and cryptographic notes was known 
in Ireland, at the very time St. Cuthbert's text was written, and the nu- 
merous capricious alphabets were invented, and this may be inferred from 
an (77) Epiſtle of Aldhelm to Eahfrid, who was juſt returned from our le, 


after a reſidence of fix years,—lt is thus: 


Digna fiat fante glingio gurgo fugax fambuls.. 


The gloſs ſubjoined, which is by no means intelligible, however ſhews, 
that it was written in cyphers, each expreſſing one or more words, as did 


the Tironian and other notes. It was thrown out by the petulant but in- 
genious Aldhelm to puzzle Eahfrid, and try the extent of his ſcholarſhip 


and Hibernian education. Perhaps the reader may conſider the following 


inſtance alſo in point. Adamnan, an Iriſhman and Abbot of Hy, in the 


year 700, compoled the Life of St. Columba, whoſe ſucceſſor he was. In 


the Preface to this performance he ſays, © he has (78) cyphered but a few 


things to avoid tiring the reader.” Though the verb caraxare is often 


uſed for /cribere, or exarare,. yet, from the numerous inſtances that might 


be collected, ſome of which are given (79) below, it is eſpecially applica- 


(77) Uſer. Syllog. p. 41. 
(78) Pauca ſint caraxata. Uſſer. Syllog. p. 42. 


(79) Ubi eſt fuſus in hanc lucem, mirabile dictu, totum ejus corpuſculum invenitur charaxatum, _ 


quaſi crucicularum ſtigmatibus. 
Charaxat ambas ungulis ſcribentibus, 
Genas, cruentis et ſecat faciem notis. | 
Prudent. 


Barth. Advers. I. 13. 18. I. 45. 19. Turneb. Advers. I. 14. c. 24. 
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ble to Stenographic notes, and the Gloſlary of Iſidore calls the Short hand 
writer, © Charaxarius.” So that Adamnan talking of the brevity of his 


work, uſes this word with fingular propriety. 


As to the Callan inſcription, which firſt gave riſe to this enquiry, the 
mode of cryptography there uſed, is the ſimpleſt that could be deviſed, 
that of ſtrokes on each fide of a maſter-line. Theſe could never be the 
« uncouth virgular characters, ſpoken of by O'Conor, for, uncouth can 
only be applied to the ſtrange forms of the other Ogums, taken from the 
Roman notes. This was of all the worſt calculated to promote litera- 


ture, or, preſerve the memory of events: For it requires 1 5 lines or ſtrokes 


to expreſs the five firſt letters of the alphabet, or fifty-one, for the eighteen 
elements of the Iriſh language. And is this the Ogum which (80) we are 
told, © the Iriſh Antiquaries preſerved as a piece of the greateſt value, and 
that it was penal for any but the Druids, to ſtudy or uſe it?” Indeed it is 
honouring ſuch reveries too much, to mention them. | 


Scripta pudet recitare, & nugis addere pondus. 


However, as ſome men of learning think favourably of this inſcription, 
it is neceſſary to add a few remarks more on the ſubject. 


The inſcription in the Archaeologia is: 
« Beneath lies Conal-Colgac, the long-footed.” 


It is alſo (81) read thus: © Beneath this ſepulchral monument 1s laid 


Conan the fierce, the nimble-footed.” Theſe different interpretations by 
the ſame perſon look ſuſpicious, but what ſhall we ſay, when we are given 


three other various readings by this writer? This was a fatal ſtep ; the 


Gentleman forgot, that the argument that proves too much, proves no- 


(80) Iriſh Grammar, ſupra, p. 8. 
(81) Tranſ. Royal Iriſh Academy, v. 1. p. 9. 


thing, 
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thing : applied to the preſent caſe, it muſt demonſtrate to every man of 
ſenſe, that the different explications are grounded on no certain principles, 
and made out by different ſcales of Ogum, and by reading it then from 
right to left, and vice verſa. Such childiſh manceuvres are really ridicu- 


lous, and have juſtly diſgraced our Antiquities. 


If two interpretations give che name of Conal, and three confeſſedly do 


not, 1s there not more than an equal chance that the latter is right? And 
if ſo, what becomes of the veracity of the Bardic Tale- by which this 
wonderful Sepulchre was diſcovered ? A fingle eraſure or omiſſion of a 
ſtroke was ſufficient to alter, or bury the meaning 1n perpetual oblivion. 
Was accuracy to be expected from rude and barbarous Iriſh engravers in 
the zd century? Or can it be imagined, that the Callan inſcription has 
ſtood almoſt 1500 years in a naked and wild ſituation, uninjured by the 
tooth of time, and all the viciſſitudes of a variable climate? That the 
great Atlantic Ocean and its briny atmoſphere, have had no influence on 
this rock, and ſo far from pulverizing its ſurface, have rendered it unfit 
for vegetation ? Theſe are wonderful things! Perhaps the venerable Druid 
who performed the funeral rites to the manes of Conal-Colgach, (and who 
has not heard of Conal-Colgach ?) not only pronounced the © fit terra le- 
vis,” but waſhed the ſtone with a magic compoſition of Miſeltoe, Samolus 
and Selago, and in a fine prophetic phrenzy, predicted the Ag diſco- 
veries of Iriſh Antiquaries 1 in the 18th century. 


Great reaſon have we then to deplore that eaſy credulity, which could 
entertain favourable ſentiments of one of the boldeſt, moſt artleſs and 
groundleſs figments offered to the learned world, ſince the days of Annius 
of Viterbo and Curtius Inghiramus : a figment ariſing from that too com- 
mon weakneſs of mankind, of advancing on every occaſion ſomething ſur- 
prifing and marvellous. It was thus (the caſe is exactly ſimilar) that the 
_ (82) fiſſures on a rock at Deighton, in North America, were taken for 


(82) Archaeologia, v. 8. p. 290. 
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Phcenician inſcriptions, when even a ſuperficial obſerver, on viewing them, 
would inſtantly pronounce them the effects of froſt and of the climate. 


But an Antiquary would bluſh at ſuch a vulgar deciſion : the face of na- 


ture and reality of things, ſtubborn in every other hands, become plaſtic 

in his. His ingenuity and literature have not only the magic power of 
moulding them into any form, but he can faſcinate every eye within the 
ſphere of his operations. But to conclude the whole by one unanſwerable 
argument, was there ever ſuch an inſcription on Callan mountain, and 
could the key for deciphering it be certainly found, the language at this 


day would be unintelligible ; ſo, deciſively, declares the very Author, who 


ſent the inſcription to the London Antiquaries, and who, from writing an 
Iriſh Grammar, is ſuppoſed to know ſomething of the language. His 
words are: the leabhar breac, or ſpeckled book of Mac Eogain, who died 
A. D. 1325, cannot properly be called a very antient MS, but it is a ſtrong 
proof, that the © Iriſh language of this day is totally different in (83) ſenſe 
and orthography to (from, I ſuppoſe) that dialect ſpoken 400 years ago.“ 


Stronger expreſſions cannot be uſed to ſhow the change the Iriſh tongue has 


ſuffered in the ſpace of 465 years; indeed I apprehend they are too ſtrong, 
for they amount to a complete annihilation of the old language; for it is 


impoſſible to conceive how the Otaheitean can differ from the Iriſh, or one 


language from another, but © in ſenſe and orthography.” O'Conor (84) 


touches the ſame ſtring ; © it is little more, ſays he, than an hundred, years 


fince the ſchools, wherein the Iriſh language had been taught in its puri- 
ty, have failed; and yet, anomalies and ſoleciſms have multiplied, and 
the growing 1gnorance in the true orthoepy has already thrown many 
words out of their radical ſtructure. Did we read a page of claſlical Iriſh 
to the common people, the greater part would be abſolutely unintelligible to 


them; and he wonders how any credit could be given to the Poems of 


Oſſian, or that any could ſay, the Scotic dialect was invariably the ſame.” 


(83) Collect. No. 8. p. 332. 


(84) Ogyg. vind. p. 20. 
| : It 
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If theſe writers have not compoſed the Epicedium of the old Irifh lan- 
guage and Callan infcription, words have loſt their meaning. | 

It is now time to inquire whence we had thoſe letters of our alphabet, 
reſembling the Roman. Ware (85) thinks it a natural conſequence of the 
Iriſh having received their language from the Britons, that they alſo did 
their alphabet: but this does not follow, unleſs it could be proved, that 
theſe Celtic Coloniſts had alphabetic elements, which is not pretended. 
Lhuyd (86) remarks, that Mr. Wanley aſſerted our Iriſh letters were com- 
municated to us and the Britons about the concluſion of the 6th century, 
by Auguſtine the Apoſtle of the Anglo-Saxons. Lhuyd ſhows the opini- 
on ill-founded, ſo far as regards the Britons : as to the © Iriſh, ſays he, 
the Roman arms never reached them, ſo that it is evident, of the three 
nations, the Britons, the Saxons and Iriſh, the firſt had a learned educa- 
tion and civilized manners, and whence ſhould the others have had their 
letters but from their neighbours ? I know the Iriſh will anſwer, that Aver- 
gin, the ſon of Mil Eſpaine, who was the firſt of the nation of the Scots, 
who arrived in Ireland in the time of Solomon, wrote the ſame characters 
which are ſtill in uſe among them; © but every body knows it is impoſſi- 
ble to be aſſured of that,” and all 8 men agree, that we have no cer- 
tain knowledge concerning the inhabitants of theſe Iſlands, nor of the 
other Barbarians of Europe, older than the writings of the Greeks and 
Romans. This muſt be granted by the Saxons and Iriſh, as well as by the 
Welſh, that ſome two of them received their alphabet from the third, becauſe 
each of them not only retains the ſame letters, but the ſame pronunciation 
of them: I ſay the ſame letters, becauſe the Saxons did not write any of 
the letters K, Q and X, no more than we, nor do the Iriſh make uſe of 
them to this day. So that either the Britons taught the Saxons and Iriſh, 
or the Iriſh taught the former. If the Iriſh taught the Britons, then they 


muſt have had Latin letters before the coming of the Romans into Britain, 


(85) Cap. 2. 
(86) Letter to the Welch, api Malcolm's Tracts, p- 6. 
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which it is impoſſible to prove. As the Britons had letters before the 
time of Juvenal and Tacitus, I ſee no reaſon to doubt, but that the Iriſh 
received their antient alphabet firſt from the Britons, and that the Saxons, 
three or four ages after, learned them from the Britons and Iriſh.” Thus 
far Lhuyd, whoſe ſentiments on every point regarding the antient litera- 
ture of theſe kingdoms merit the moſt ſerious attention; on the preſent 
occaſion, they are ſo judicious and accurate as not to be conteſted, though 
they require ſome little illuſtration. 


The oldeſt remains of a Britiſh alphabet are ſeen on the coins of Cuno- 


beline, who ruled a part of Britain in the reign of Auguſtus. Chriſti- 


anity, which was early introduced, extended the uſe of letters among the 
provincial Britons, and they were alſo neceſſary for their commerce 
and intercourſe with the Romans. But in adopting the alphabetic ele- 
ments of their maſters, there were ſome letters, whoſe ſounds were not 
eaſily pronounced by them, and were therefore either (87) omitted or 
changed for others. It was alſo to be expected that the Latin language 
and letters would be corrupted in paſſing through the mouths and hands 
of rude people. The Spaniſh poets of Corduba, who compoſed in Latin, 
though highly accompliſhed, had notwithſtanding, according to (88) 
Cicero, ſomething © pingue atque peregrinum,” inelegant and foreign to 
an Italian ear, and which detracted from their excellence. The ſame was 


_ obſerved of all the (89) municipal ſchools. The Roman ſoldiery in Bri- 


tain were (go) moſtly of German Latinized cities, and theauxiliaries, Germans 
and French ; conſequently the purity of the Latin tongue, and the ſhape 
of its letters were ſoon changed, barbariſm was perceived in the enuncia- 
tion of the one, and in the form of the other. Through this medium 
the Roman divinatory and other notes, and the notion of their magic 


(87) On this occurrence, common among every rude people, a filly argument is conſtructed to 
prove the antiquity of letters in Ireland. Collectan, No 5, p. 42. See Horn. de American, 
I. 1. e. 7. Vols. de Art. Gram. I. 1. 

(88) Poetis Cordubæ natis, pingue quiddam ſonantibus atque peregrinum. Cic. pro Archia. 

(89) Auſon. grat. act. p. 256. | | 


(90) Whitaker's Mancheſter, v. 1. p. 406 
powers 
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powers were communicated to the Britons. The Saxons, when they ar- 
rived in England, had (91) not the uſe of letters as Lhuyd ſuppoſes, but 
this is improbable, for they were too contiguous to Roman ſettlements and 
too long acquainted with the Romans to be ignorant of them. The 
Franks, a part of the Saxon nation, we have ſeen, had letters before 
their converſion to chriſtianity, A. D. 497; how much ſooner we are 
not informed; there can then be no reaſon f for depriving the Saxons of them 
at as early a period, Let this be as it will, we may, with Lhuyd, con- 
fidently affirm, they adopted the corrupt Roman letters which their Ger- 
man brethren and predeceſſors gave the Britons ſome ages before, and 
being for ſome centuries but ſemi-chriſtians, their ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition produced theſe numerous and capricious alphabets already ſpoken 


of. 


By what means, it may now be aſked, did the Roman elements reach 
Ireland, and at what time. In the former part of theſe papers it has 
been, I hope, clearly proved, that the Belgæ poſſeſſed part of this Iſle at 
or about the Incarnation, and that Ptolemy mentions them as ſettled here 
in the ſecond century. All allow them to be of the ſame ſtock with the 
Britiſh Belgæ, who, in Cæſar's time, held the ſouthern and maritime parts 
of England. Theſe were intirely reduced to the Roman power. A. D. 50; 
colonies were ſettled, military ways conſtructed and many fine towns built 
in their country, which are noticed by Ptolemy and Antoninus. From 
theſe circumſtances, the Roman letters muſt have ſoon been common among. 
them, and through them almoſt as ſoon been communicated to their bre- 
thren in Ireland. This, I apprehend, was the moſt obvious and likely mode 
of introducing the alphabetic: elements among the. antient Iriſh ; if, as 
ſome think, they came along with chriſtianity, then it was much later; the 


(91) Lhuyd, ſupra. 
(+) An excellent Antiquary is doubtful: An Angli vel Saxones ſuas literas in Britanniam 
ſecum attulerint, an à Britannis didicerint, non dixerim. Leibnitz. apud - Chamberlayne, ſup. 


P- 28. 


number 
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number of believers who fled from the Dioclefian perſecution, about the 
beginning of the 4th century, might have brought letters with them, and 
taught, the Iriſh the knowledge and uſe of them. Mr. Whitaker's (92) 
opinion ſeems leſs. probable, though he agrees nearly as to date. From 
the ſhores of Caledonia, ſays he, letters muſt have ſoon been wafted over 
into Ireland, and it muſt certainly have received an alphabet before the 
period which is conſtantly aſſigned for the introduction of it, even one or 
two centuries at leaſt, before the days of St. Patrick.“ 


The Icelandic chronicles (93) ſupply inconteſtible evidence of the arrival 
of Iriſh miſſioners in that northern iſle, by their bells, books and croſiers, 
which remained there for ſome ages after their departure. No people were 
better qualified, or ever poſſeſſed a more ardent zeal to propagate the 


goſpel among idolatrous nations than the Iriſh ; and this they ſucceſsfully 


did from the 6th to the gth century ; Iceland did not eſcape their evangeli- 
cal labours, for St. Buo and Ornulphus, two (94) Hibernians, early in the 
8th age, proclaimed the doctrine of redemption there, and for this are 
(95) gratefully remembered by the natives. At this time, it is probable, 


they received the Alphabetic elements, and with them the Ira Letur, or 


Iriſh Ogum characters, not (96) differing greatly from the other runic 
ones. Rowlands (97) ſays, he does not know, whether the Ira Letur was 
the ſame as the Bethluiſnion, as he never ſaw the former : I am inclined to 
believe they were the ſame, becauſe other arts were communicated to the 
Icelanders by the Iriſh ; one particularly was the art of poetry, which from 
ſpecimens in Uſher's Latin Epiſtles, appears to have been early cultivated 
in this iſle, and that very artificially, as our rhyme, alliteration and vari- 
ous metres prove. Theſe were undoubtedly the foundation of the (98) 


(92) Hiſt. of Mancheſter, V. 1. p. 373- 
(93) Von Troil's Letters on Iceland, IV. Johnſtone 8 As Celto-Scand. p. 14. 


(94) Ware's writers, p. 63. 

(95) Arng. Ion. Crymog. I. 1. c. 6. 
(96) Worm. Lit. Run. c. 1. 

(97) Mona Antiqua, p. 110. 


(98) Sheffer. Suec. Liter. p. 306. 
Hliads 
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Hliads Grein, or antient Scaldic art of poetry, and of which Von Troil 
has adduced inſtances, and which agree with the poctic pieces given by 
Lhuyd in his Archaeologia Britannica. 
Ireland got this art from Iceland, becauſe the latter was ſunk in profound 
ignorance, and the former was blooming in learning in the 8th century. 

Thus we ſee, what was obſerved in the beginning of this work, verified, 

that northern literature and antiquities are the only cynoſure to guide our 

inquiries in remote ages. e 
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Or THE ANTTIENT IRisH Coins: WITH THE ANTIQUITIES Of ATHASSELL, 
IN THE COUNTY OF TIPPERARY. 


"THE civilization of any country is eaſily traced by her coins. While 

mankind continue in a barbarous ſtate they have few wants: food 
and clothes of the meaneſt kind are all nature calls for, and theſe the 
chaſe, or domeſticated animals amply ſupply. A people more poliſhed, 
ſearching for commodities. neceſſary for their ſupport, manufactures or 
luxuries, arrive among theſe barbarians, and offer them. many tempting 
novelties in exchange for peltry, or other produce of their land. Theſe 
inhabitants of the foreſt now feel wants, to which before they were 
ſtrangers ; a trade commences, and is carried on by permutation ; this is 
found an uncertain and troubleſome mode ; the precious metals. are then 
introduced as repreſentatives of the value of things: the natives embody 
in ſmall communities and become ſocial : their friendly intercourſe with 
merchants wears off the ferocity of rude nature; ſoft and agreeable man- 
ners ſucceed, and at length, an high degree of civility. Thus commerce 
produces wealth, and the latter ſuggeſts coin, with all the capricious va- 
nity of its various impreſſes. Such is the origin of money, as delivered 
by every judicious and enlightened. writer. If we add, that the (1) date of 


(1) Spanheim. de præſt. & uſu Numiſm. Jobert, Science des Medailles. Tom. 1. Pinkerton 
on Medals. Vol. I. | 


Vol. I. E the 
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the earlieſt Grecian coins is about 800 years before the Incarnation, and 
that of the Romans five centuries later, we muſt be at a loſs to diſcover, 
by what rules Iriſh Antiquaries conduct their inquiries concerning Irith 
money, for they are evidently not thoſe of learning and good ſenſe, as 
then they would have produced ſomething ſober and rational on the ſub- 
jet; whereas we ſee nothing but the wildeſt whimſies, and all the exor- 


bitance of romantic and licentious aſſertion. 


Our (2) writers, with unbluſhing confidence, aſſure us, gold was found 
and refined here a thouſand years before Chriſt ; and mints erected, 
and ſilver coined five hundred years before the ſame event. The 
authors of theſe ſplendid fictions had certainly paſled Virgil's ivory gate 


Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephant, 
Sed falſa ad cœlum mittunt inſomnia manes. 


In vain we inquire for the coins of theſe ideal mints, and for thoſe of 
Armagh, Caſhel, and Clonmacnois. Even Mr. Harris, who is never nice 
in receiving Iriſh fables, cannot (3) reconcile himſelf to the palpable ab- 
Turdity of our writers, who are perpetually telling us of our coined 
money, yet producing no ſpecimens of it. 


But we ſee a more ſolid objection lies to theſe idle dreams than the ab- 
ſence of coins, and that 1s, the barbariſm of the natives to a late period. 
We muſt depend on the picture drawn of their manners by Strabo, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Mela, and Solinus, becauſe there is not a ſingle authentic cir- 
cumſtance handed down to impeach its veracity, except an obſcure notice 
in Tacitus, informing us, that the ports and harbours of Ireland were 
more frequented by merchants than thoſe of Britain. The learned 
(4) Huet cites this paſſage, but leaves it in its original darkneſs. I ſay 


(2) Keating. Cambren. Evers. p. 85. O'Flahert. Ogys. p. 195—24T. 
(3) Harris's Ware, p. 204—205. | 


{4) Hiſtoire du Commerce, p. 196. 
darkneſs ; 
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darkneſs; for can it be imagined, that a commercial nation would not have 
forced itſelf on the obſervation of the Romans, who muſt have looked on 
it as an uſeful ally, or dangerous enemy. Would not the arts have been 
. cultivated among ſuch a people, and their manufactures, as well as the 
produce of an improved ſoil been defirable objects of trade? If they had 
wealth, which commerce ever generates, or valuable metals or commodi- 
ties, they never would have eſcaped Italian rapacity. It was a thirſt for 
gold and filver that cauſed the Roman invaſion of Britain; and Cicero, (5) 
in more places than one, expreſſes his own and his countrymen's chazrin 
at their diſappointment. Huet ſuppoſes, from an anecdote in (6) Strabo,. 


that Craſſus, one of Julius Cæſar's Lieutenants, had explored the coaſts of 


Ireland, and finding it poſſeſſed good harbours, inferred, that they were 
probably frequented by traders. This ingenious conjecture will fatisfac-- 
torily explain to us the reaſon of Tacitus's aſſertion before. Writing from 
the beſt information he could collect, he perhaps found Craſſus's obſerva- 
tions either as a minute among the public records, or as a tradition. 
Having nothing better, he inſerted it in his work, without attending to 
the inſuperable objections to which it was liable. Whatever may be the 


general character of this admired writer for veracity and accuracy, he has 


fallen into unaccountable errors on many occaſions. Thus, he ſpeaks of 
temples, porticos, and other large and noble ſtructures erected by the 
Britons on the encouragement of Agricola, when not a (7) relique of ſuch 
has been found, while numberleſs altars, ſepulchral ſtones, coins, and more 
periſhable antiquities are daily met with. Would not one be inclined to 
think, that in this inſtance he ſacrificed truth to the glory of his father- 
in-law? If our ports were reſorted to by foreigners, theſe foreigners were 
(8) Scandinavians. The tales then of our bards and ſeanachies of the 
abundance of gold, filver, and coined money, are unfounded, and of the 
{ſame ſtamp with that of Hector Boethius, who tells us, that aa 


( 5) In Britannia nihil eſſe audio, neque auri neque argenti. Epiſt. Trebatio. To Atticus, he 
ſays: Etiam illud jam cognitum eft, neque argenti ſcrupulum eſſe ullum in illa inſula. 

(6) Lib. 3. p. 121. Edit. Caſaub. | 

(7) As is well remarked by Mr. Eſſex. Archaeologia, Vol. 4. p. 80. 

(8) Antiquities of Iceland, ſupra, p. 14. 
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whom all confeſs to be a fictitious king of Scotland, minted gold and ſil- 
ver, A. D. 199, with a croſs on one fide, and his own effigies on the other. 
A ſtory rejected with Jul contempt by the (9) Antiquaries of e king- 


dom. 


That Ireland poſſeſſes mines, of (10) lead, iron, and copper, is incon- 
teſtibly true; and it is equally certain ſhe has none of gold or ſilver, but 
ſo far as the latter is united with lead. The relation in (11) Boate, of 
gold being taken out of a ſtream in Tyrone, is but little regarded by the 
hiſtorian of the County of Down. The fond wiſhes of a more (12) learned 
and ingenious writer, grounded on the exploded traditions of Iriſh my- 
thologiſts, are like many other pleaſing reveries of that patriotic author. 
From Mr. Simon, a reſident in this country, and not defective in in- 
formation, one would have expected ſomething better than the abſurd 
dreams before noticed. After relating (1 3) theſe, he frigidly concludes, 
ce that theſe mines ſeem to have been loſt for ſome ages paſt.” Surely it 
was well worth the pains of inquiring, how mines of valuable metals ever 
came to be forgotten; or how they revealed themſelves to our ſimpler an- 
ceſtors, and are now concealed from the perſevering and fiery ſcrutiny of 


modern avarice and chemiſtry. Without the fainteſt gleam of light then 


to guide us through the darkneſs of antient times, the utmoſt caution is 
necellary, and ſhall be obſerved in proſecuting this ſubject. | 


It has often before been ſaid, that the Celtes were the primitive poſſeſ- 
ſors of this iſle. They had not quitted the hunting ſtate, when invaded 


by the Firbolgs. Strangers to the cravings of inordinate appetites and the 


violence of unruly paſſions, they ſought no gratifications but ſuch as were 
within their reach, and were in every thing the children of Nature. 


They * two ſtages in ſociety to advance, the paſtural and agricultural, 


(9) Ruddiman's Introduction, p. 119. 

(10) Hiſt. of Down, p. 187. Smith's Waterford, p. 303. Cork, V. 1. p. 390. 
(11) Natural Hiſtory, Chap. 16. 

(12) Campbell's Political Survey, Vol. 3. p. . Edit. Dublin. 


(13) On Iriſh Conn initio. 
before 
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before they arrived at the (14) metallurgic. Sinking ſhafts, and refining 


ores, Were too. ingenious and laborious employments for the ignorance and 
indolence of rude life. Not to inſiſt on a matter ſo obvious, there is one 
deciſive proof of the unacquaintance of the Celtes with metals, and that 
is, the want of terms in their language to expreſs them. The Iriſh word, 
Airgiod, Silver, is the Greek Arguros, or Latin Argentum, as the Iriſh 
Or, gold, is the Latin Aurum. The Irith Pras, for braſs, Copar for cop- 
per, Luaighe for lead, and Jarann for iron, demonſtrate that a knowledge 
of theſe was communicated to them by the Firbolgs, as they are all Teu- 
tonic or Anglo-Saxon words. As the Celtes had no names for the precious 
or baſer metals, ſo no remains of ſuch, as domeſtic utenſils, perſonal or 
military ornaments, have come down to us. The heads of their axes, 
ſpears and arrows, are of ſtone or flint, and are a full confirmation of what 
has been advanced. 


Widely different were the Belgz or Firbolgs, the next colony. A 
branch of the great Scythian ſtem, they cultivated from the carlieſt 
ages the ſcience of metallurgy, and in every department of it, ob- 
tained celebrity. Homer praiſes the Thracian ſword, adorned with filver 
ſtuds. The Belgic Gauls, part of our Firbolgs, had their (15) rich gold 
tiſſues, golden chains, collars, bracelets and rings; and the Goths were 
(16) ſkilful miners. The knowledge and uſe of metals then in this ifle 
may, very fairly, be aſcribed to the Firbolgs, and their terms for them are 
living evidences at this day of this truth. 


The Belgæ, when they arrived here, beheld a country . deſigned by 
Nature for paſturage, and abounding in flocks and herds, and numerous 
ſpecies of wild anumals, Whether they explored the bowels of our 
mountains for ores is not eaſy to determine ; the probability is, that they 


(14) This Ariſtotle long ago obſerved. &conom. I. I. c. 2. 

(15) Strab. I. 4. Polyb 1. 2. And above all Diod. Sic. 1. 5. 

(16) Quibus acceſſere ſequendarum auri venarum periti non pauci. Amm. Marcell. p. 447. 
Edit. Vales. & not. ejuſd. in loco. p. 424. Clarke, on Saxon Coins, very well explains the con- 
nection of the Goths and Greeks ; from the latter the former learned many arts. 
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did not, but contented themſelves with ſuch articles of commerce as the 
iſland readily offered; ſuch as peltry, cattle, Iriſh dogs, and Celtic ſlaves. 
Some of theſe they (17) exported to the continent of France, and others to 
the northern parts of Europe. A tradition reported by Giraldus Cambren- 
ſis, ſtrongly countenances what is now advanced. He (18) tells us, on 
Northerns firſt introduced themſelves as traders ; this was conſidered as 

national advantage, as chereby the commodities of other countries, a 
of which the Iriſh ſtood in need, were imported. That, though Ireland 
abounded in various mines, yet being never worked, they availed nothing, 
ſo that it was from merchants, who traverſed the ocean in queſt of gain, 


gold was procured. 


This tradition is perfectly conſiſtent with what has been advanced in the 
early part of this work, and with the elucidation of the paſſage in Ta- 
citus, above cited, that the Scandinavians viſited this iſle both in the way 
of trade, and to acquire ſettlements : And we may further remark, that 
when the channel of commerce is once opened with any country, ſome 
very extraordinary cauſe mult ariſe to ſtop it up. But ſuch a cauſe did 
not occur in Ireland for many ages : it was more than twelve hundred 
years from the firſt appearance of the Northerns here to the time they (19) 
finally withdrew. During this long period, theſe foreigners were the ſole 


traders with this iſle. Mr. Simon is certain the Northerns were allured 


here by the hopes of money: this ſhews he had but little conſidered the 
ſubject, or the internal evidence ariſing from the ſtate of the kingdom 
and its inhabitants, or indeed the authorities he cites. The Icelandic 
(20) Sagas teſtify, that a booty of cattle was the great object of theſe 
rovers, and the only hopes of enjoying their Iol, or brumal feſtival, with 
hilarity and abundance. In theſe expeditions they traded, when not 
powerful enough to plunder. The gold and filver thus given to the Iriſh 
were not coins, but rings, necklaces, and ſuch garnitures. Even the 


(17) Huet. Tupra, p. 196. 

(18) Topogriph. p. 749—750—739- 

(19) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Norman, p. 71. 
(20) Apud Johnſtone ſupra. paſſim. 
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Roman money acquired by the Iriſh in their predatory incurſions into 
Britain ſome centuries before, did not circulate as à medium of trade, 
but was manufactured into ornaments, for no Roman coins have been 
diſcovered in this iſle. That conſiderable wealth in trinkets exiſted among 
the natives, there can be no doubt. In the Iliad and Odyſſey mention is 
made of gold{miths, braſiers and ſmiths, and ample proofs are exhibited 
of their ingenuity and execution, and yet there was then no mint in 
Greece, There 1s a certain point in the progreſs of ſociety when coinage 
begins ; but neither the Greeks, Northerns, or Iriſh, had yet attained it. 
Many have been deceived, and Mr. Simon among others, by not advert- 
ing to the double meaning of the word Pecunia. Finding this term in 
the annaliſts of our own and other countries, and forming their notions by 
modern ideas, they ſuppoſe coined money to be underſtood, whereas it 
is plain from (21) Du Cange, that cattle, as the word originally imported 
was meant, and alſo property of every kind, and of this he gives nume- 
rous inſtances in the middle ages. There was no mint in Ireland ante- 
cedent to the gth century, and that erected by the Oſtmen: their coins 
were only current among themſelves, and are therefore found only in 
their garriſons and ſettlements. And however extraordinary 1t may ap- 
pear, the ſtricteſt inquiry, I believe, will prove it true, that not before 
the middle of the 14th century, did Enghih money paſs among the Ir:th. 
The following proofs of this curious fact, I hope will ſatisfy the inqui- 
ſitive and learned reader. 


No man, ſays a (22) Brehon law, is bound to pay braſs, filver or gold, 


but a king. Cows are not to be expected from a man who has none, &c.“ 
In theſe laws, Erics or fines, the dreſs of different ranks, and various im- 
plements are appreciated by heifers and cumals of cattle. In 1331, amer- 
ciaments were ordered to be received no- longer in heifers but in (23) de- 
niers. Edward III. who had eminent talents, ſaw clearly that the trade 


(21) Voce Pecunia. 
(22) Collect. No. 10. p. 87. | 
(23) Quod de cætero, fines de vaccis pro redemptione non capiantur ſed denarii. Prynne on 


the 4th Inſtitute, p. 276. 
of 
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of Ireland muſt be greatly improved by the introduction of coin, and that 


the revenue in conſequence would be more certain and productive; he 


therefore, in the 5th year of his reign, ſent hither many judicious or- 


dinances and regulations for the direction of his officers, and among 
others, that laſt quoted. To render theſe effective, he directed a (24) new 
coinage for Ireland, as he did for England ;- but as there are no ſpecimens 
of the former, it is likely his intentions were never carried into execution. 
That the Iriſh did not adopt money as a ſtandard for eſtimating the value 


of things about 70 years after, we have evidence in Mac Murrogh, the 
Prince of Leinſter's horſe being (25) rated at 400 cows. The relator of 


this expreſsly adds, © In Ireland, they barter by exchange, one commo- 
dity for another, and not for ready money.” They exchange, ſays (26) 
Campion in 1570, by commutation of wares, for the moſt part, and have 
utterly no coin ſtirring in any great lord's houſes. This brings down the 
want of circulating ſpecie much later than above remarked. The rea- 
{on of this ſtrange appearance is now to be explained. 


If coin is the criterion of civilization, the Iriſh, through every period 
of their hiſtory, muſt have been little removed from barbariſm. Nothing 
leſs could be expected from a wretched code of laws, made up of Ga- 
velkind, Taniſtry, and Brehonic inſtitutes. No man endeavoured to ac- ; 
quire property, when his children were not to inherit it. If one became 
wealthy through induſtry, or other means, the (27) arbitrary cuttings, 
ſeſſings and coſherings of his lord ſoon reduced him to a level with his 
other beggarly ſlaves. This lord looked no farther than the ſupport of a 
barbarous magnificence and hoſpitality : he received his (28) rents in but- 
ter, oatmeal, porks and beeves. To ſuch the Engliſh laws and Engliſh 
name carried an hated ſound, becauſe it alarmed their pride and their 
independence, and they feared, with the loſs of dignity and poſſeſſions, 


(24) Leake's Hiſtory of Engliſh Money. Simon, p. 16—17. 
(25) Harris's Hibernica, p. 53. 

(26) Hiſt. p. 20. 

(27) Davis's Letter. Collect. No. 1. p. 161. 

(28) Davis's Relations, p. 119—120. 
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an emancipation of their vaſſals. In a word, their general policy and mu- 
nicipal regulations extinguiſhed every inclination and repreſſed every mo- 
tive to induſtry, manufactures, trade, and wealth. Can we wonder then 
at their having no coin of their own, or at their not deſiring that of 
others? It was not before the reign of the elder James, and the (29) year 
1607, that the pernicious and fatal ſyſtem of Brehon laws was abrogated, 
and a dawn of happineſs firſt appeared in this iſle. The ſteadineſs and 


care of a wiſe and affectionate government has brought us from the vileſt 


obſcurity and miſery to opulence and refinement, and to a reſpectable rank 
among the nations of the earth; and the firm ſupport of that government 
can alone perpetuate ſuch ſignal bleſſings. 


After theſe neceſſary and introductory remarks, I ſhall proceed to col- 
le the fragments of numiſmatic knowledge ſcattered in our writers. An 
Exchequer (30) record informs us, that in the 33 Edward I. A. D. 1305, 
haltpence, of antient and unknown money, were dug up in a field near 
Kilcullen. 'Were theſe any of King John's (31) halfpence, the Engliſh 


could be no ſtrangers to them ; they were probably Anglo-Saxon (32) Haelf- 


lings or halfpence, reſembling the penny in dual reſpect but ſize, and are 


therefore properly deſcribed in the record, as © Minores denarii, quaſi | 


oboli, and as injudiciouſly tranſlated by Harris, « pence and halt- 
pence. ' 


Ware gives us a coin of Anlaf, with a legend on the obverſe : © Anlaf 


Cynning ;” and on the reverſe, “ Farhan moneta ;” and concludes it to 
be minted at Dublin, by Anlaf, king of that city. It may be ſo; yet it 
is not likely that Anlaf had any regal power there, or like his predeceſſors, 
he would have put—Rex Pyflin —on his coins. Mr. Harris fills up a folio 


(29) In Davis's Report of Taniſtry, and in his Hiſtorical Relations, this ſubject is ably treated. 
(30) Waræi Diſq. p. 154. 1] 
(31) Simon, p. 11. Ware, ſup. p. 155. 
(32) Hickes. Theſaur. p. 182. 

(33) Harris Ware, p. 206. 
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page with his own and the conjectures of others on this coin; and after 
all comes to no determination. I do not recollect the word—Cynning, or 
King—on any Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Daniſh coin, except on this and on 
another of the ſame Prince in Camden, which has on the reverſe the 
well-known Daniſh raven, which Mr. Charleton makes a ſpread eagle. 
From the uniform practice of the Saxon and Daniſh kings in expreſſing 
their titles in the name of the country they ruled, I infer, with ſome de- 
gree of confidence, that Anlaf was a potent independent Daniſh earl, pro- 
bably of Northumberland, who aſſumed in thoſe ages, as others did of 
the ſame rank, the ſtyle of kings. Thus (34) moſt of the principal lords 
of Wulfere, king of Mercia, A. D. 658, ſubſcribe themſelves kings, and 
ſo did all the great feudatories in England until the year 920, when (35) 
Alfred changed the title of King to that of Earl. 


Of the great (36) quantity of coins diſcovered at Glendaloch in 1649, 
but ſix came to the hands of Sir James Ware, and are here given. Their 
legends and devices are very obſcure, and not eaſily explained. They how- 
ever are an additional confirmation of the antiquities of that celebrated 
place, before delivered. As it was built by the Danes, and much reſorted 
to for devotion, we cannot admire at finding much of their money there. 
The mintage 1s extremely rude, and beſpeaks the infancy of the art, and 
the unſkilfulneſs or the workmen. 


Biſhop (37) Nicolſon, in 1724, compoſed a chapter on Iriſh coins and 
medals : he produces not the leaſt evidence of money being coined by the 
natives, and gives no ſatisfaction on Daniſh coins: the ſame may be ſaid 
of Mr. Harris, the Editor of Ware. The ſubject, in this very imperfect 
ſtate, was taken up in 1749, by Mr. Simon, a naturalized foreigner and 


(34) Ego Wulfere, cum ſociis regibus, ſays he in his charter to the Abbey of $ FayDpr * 
Hearne's Antiq. Diſcourſes. V. I. p. 183. 1 | 
(35) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 33. 
(36) Magnam vim numiſmatum Hibernicorum. Supra. p. 153. 
(37) Iriſh Hiſtorical Library, chap. 8. 


an 
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an ingenious man, under the patronage of the Phyſico-Hiſtorical Society, 
a moſt valuable and reſpectable body. From the Engliſh Invaſion to the 
time he writ, our Author's work has great merit, and admits of but few 
additions or improvements. -In the ages antecedent, (which theſe pages 
are deſigned to illuſtrate) he ſeems to be much miſtaken, and to have 
lapſed into many errors. Like his predeceſſors, he tells us, gold and filver 
were very abundant in the iſle about the eleventh century, and paſſed by 
weight ; but has no proof of money being coined by the native Irith, or 
even ſuch being current among them, except one, which he borrows from 
Ware, and thinks deciſive. It is this: Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, reciting and condemning, about 1089, ſome Iriſh eccleſiaſtical cuſ- 
toms repugnant to the Romiſh, ſtates, that our Biſhops conferred Holy 
Orders for (38) money. Pecunia, the word here uſed, and interpreted 


money, I have before ſhewn to ſignify property of every kind. Giral- 


dus (39) Cambrenſis relates, that the Welch Biſhops granted benefices for 
cattle, which were in thoſe times termed —Pecuniz ;—and ast here was no 
coin among the Iriſh, theſe were likewiſe the money of the Iriſh. Immedi- 
ately after this citation, Mr. Simon, with great complacency, adds, © I have, 
I fear, been too long in endeavouring to prove the early uſe of mints and 
money in Ireland,” when in reality all his endeavours, ſo far from prov- 
ing, have not advanced one ſtep towards the point. 


Mr. Walker, treating of the Saxon coins in Camden, very kindly be- 
{tows on Ireland ſome that are barbarous and unintelligible, to be ſure, 
wiſely concluding, that no people had ſuch but the rude natives of this 
ifle. Theſe Mr. Simon accepts as a great favour, and ſets about explaining 
them. His ſucceſs is ſuch as might be expected: his reading of Dida 
Medino, where the letters are tranſpoſed and inverted ; his making Me- 
dini, Meath, and aſſigning a coin to Brian Boru, © becauſe the head is 
armed, and he was a great warrior,” may excite a ſmile at miſtaken pa- 


triotiſm, but do him no honour as a Medalliſt. His interpreting—Dimn. 


(38) Sacros Ordines per pecuniam. Ware ſupra. 
(39) Wharton. Anglia Sacra, p. 530. 
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roex Mneghi, Domnaldus rex Mnegin,—Donald, king of Monaghan, or, 
of the Magnatz, in the county of Mayo; and the jargon he makes of the 
epigraphe on the reverſe, —Odulfeoimviri—are truly laughable, and 
evince, that the firſt qualification of a numiſmatic connoiſſeur is to be able 
to exhibit legends with the minuteſt accuracy: The coin of this prince 
is common, and may be ſeen in the Supplement to Simon; the legend the 
ſame as on the coin in Simon, and runs thus: Dymn. roe. Mnegni, or 
Mnegmi.— This Domnald ſeems to have been king of the Iſles and of 
Man ; Meneg, by which the latter was (40) antiently known, deviates but 
little from Mnegni. The reverſe is plainly :—Foenemn. mo. Dyfli. — | 


Fœneman, or Fœreman Moneyer, in Dublin. 


Mr. Simon amuſes us with a very ſingular conjecture, that the ornamen- 
tal ſtrokes or lines round the obverſe and reverſe of our coins, were 
Ogham Craobh inſcriptions. Had our author looked into Molloy's Iriſh 
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| Grammar, or Harris's Ware, then recently publiſhed, he never could 
1 have conceived theſe ſtrokes to be occult characters, as they are not placed 
1 on a perpendicular or e maſter- line, and have no flexure in their 
1 form. 
3 


In 1767, was publiſhed a Supplement to Simon, conſiſting of two ad- 
ditional plates, and one of antient coins found in Ireland, and in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the late Matthew Duane, Eſq. They contain ſome curious and 

- valuable things, and ſhould be inſerted in a new edition of Simon, which 
is much wanted, and from which every coin not minted in Ireland, or 
not immediately connected with its hiſtory and antiquities, ſhould be 


(41) excluded. 


i oo x 


I come now to (42) Mr. Pinkerton, the laſt who has treated of Iriſh 
coins. Unſeduced by the falſe ee and N fictions of 
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Wi} (40) Baxter, Clolihr, voce Menina. | 

J iſ (41) The writer of this work has an edition of Simon, on this plan, under conſideration. 

; W (42) On ends, Vol. II. p. 118, and ſeq. Lond. 1789. 
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our national writers, he clearly ſaw that the native Iriſh never coined mo- 
ney, nor had any current among them of other people. He has a few 
miſtakes, which ſeem to have ariſen rather from hurry, than want of in- 
formation. Thus, he ſays, © the old Daniſh pennies have no reſemblance 


of the antient Gaulic, or Britiſh coins, or even of the Skeattas, or old 


Engliſh pennies, but are mere rude copies of thoſe of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, executed by artiſts who could neither form nor read let- 
ters, and therefore inſtead of them, put only ſtrokes, 11111.” On the 
contrary, let the Numbers I. and II. of the plate be compared with Cam- 
den's Tables of Britiſh Coins, and a ſtrong ſimilitude in the reverſes of the 
latter, with the obverſes of the former, will be perceived. Even the un- 
couth and ſtrange figure on the obverſe of Number II. and which indicates 
great rudeneſs of deſign and execution, yet does not betray in the artiſt, 
as Mr. Pinkerton aflerts, ignorance of letters, for it has two on the re- 


verſe, and with them the ſtrokes which our ingenious author alleges as 


the criterion of unacquaintance with the alphabetic elements. 


The Danes having, in the ninth century, ſubjugated Ireland under 


Thorgils, or Turges, ſoon after erected a mint in Dublin, and from thence 
iſſued money; this was accepted, and accumulated by the Iriſh for either 
+ melting into ingots, or the fabrication of perſonal ornaments. Of the 
truth of this, our domeſtic annals bear witneſs. For otherwiſe, how 


could Brian Boru lay 20 ounces of gold on the altar of Armagh, or 420- 


ounces of ſilver. be collected for the Comorban of Colum- celle? Frequent 
mention is made of ſuch preſents, and money paid for ranſom, but not a 
word of Iriſh or Daniſh coin: if ſuch were current, it is impoſſible, but 
on the occaſions now ſtated, and many more that might be enumerated, 


theſe coins muſt have been ſpecified ; whereas they never occur. I ſhall 
now beg leave to ſubmit to the reader, a. ſelect collection of antient:. 


(43) Harris's Ware, p. 204. 


+ This practice of melting money continued for a long time, and became at length ſo deſtruc- 


tive of the current coin, that it was prohibited by 9 Edw. III. 
coins 
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coins, few indeed in number, but fully ſufficient for thoſe who do not 
with to go very deep into the ſubject ; ſuch as will enable him to form 
ſome judgment of ſimilar ones, and their legends and devices; the limits 
of this work confining me to truth, information, and conciſeneſs. 


No. 1. On the obverſe is an horſe, or ſome quadruped, with a croſs 
pattèe over it: The reverſe are, ſegments of circles, forming an ingeni- 
ous, and no inelegant croſs. 


No. 2. The obverſe, the ſame as the foregoing : The reverſe, a decuſ- 
ſated, or St. Andrew's croſs ; in the upper and lower angles, croſſes; and 
in the ſide ones, letters. Theſe coins not having the head of a prince, or 
legend to direct us to whom they belong, ſeem, with others of the ſame 
kind, either to refer to the worſhip of bulls, common in times of pa- 
ganiſm in the (44) Cimbric Cherſoneſe, or were taliſmans, with ſuch ani- 
mals impreſſed on them: or what is full as probable, they were ſtruck by 
{ome city, town, baron, or magiſtrate, with magical or other ſymbols ; 
and this is the opinion of a ſenſible Daniſh numiſmatic (45) writer. On 
almoſt all the antient ſtone-monuments in Scotland, we ſee figures not un- 
like thoſe on our coins : theſe (46) Mr. Cordiner takes for elephants, (Mr. 
Harris ſuppoſes them birds) and that the idea of them was derived from 
drawings and illuminations in books of devotion brought from the Eaſt 
by the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity. This, conjecture is ingenious; but 
it is ſo far liable to objection, that ſimilar figures appear (47) on Britiſh 
coins long before the promulgation of the Goſpel. Nor is the preſence of 
Heathen devices and croſſes on the ſame coin unuſual, as Chriſtians in 
thoſe times were for the moſt part Semi-pagans, as thoſe who are ac- 


(44) Fabric. Biblioth. PM p. 256. Or they might be memorials of their antient deities, 2771.4 
they bore on their ſtandards. Tacit. Germ. and Hiſt. lib. 4. 
(45) Bercherod. Spec. rei Monet. Hafn. 1701. p. 33—135—136. 
(46) Remarkable Ruins in Scotland, No. III. 
(47) Camden. Tab. I. No. 24. Tab. II. No. 1. 3. 5. 16. 26. 
| 4 quainted 
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quainted with the dawnings of Chriſtianity in every country well know. 
The letter M, on the ſecond coin, expreſſed the initial of the perſon or place 
to whom it related. 


No. 3. The obverſe, an head helmeted, with a croſs in the neck : the 
reverſe, a bar dividing the field; above and below it, a hand and arm 
couped above the elbow. Mr. Simon calls this helmet a crown ; it has 
every appearance of armour for the head; it conſiſts of a number of rays, 
ſtanding like porcupine's quills, and pointed with pearls. A paſſage in 
Lodbrog's Death-Song will help us to explain this matter : 


(48) © There while our temper'd ſteel 
“„ Sung on the high-ſeam'd helm.“ 


If theſe words are to be underſtood literally, the helmet was compoſed 
of thick felt or leather, and this ſtrengthened by ſteel plates ; and this is 
the idea ſuggeſted by our coins. In another ſtrophe we find— 


« The temper'd edge divided 
« Steel-capt ſculls.” 


Here the ſteel helmet might have been adorned with plates of gold, 
and ſaid poetically to be ſeamed. 


The couped arm is on many of Camden's coins, and on moſt of thoſe 
minted in Ireland. Doctor Charleton, ſpeaking of one of Ethelred with 
an hand, piouſſy remarks, that it is a devout acknowledgment for his 
being ſuſtained by the hand of the Almighty. Others interpret it as a 
mark of proweſs or friendſhip ; and as gueſſes generally have a ridiculous 
termination, this hand has been ſuppoſed to be the Iriſh harp, or at leaſt 
to refer to our antient fame for playing on that inſtrument. But a conſti- 
tution of Ethelſtan, A. D. 928, ſolves every difficulty on this point. We 
ordain but one kind of money to be current through the king's dominion, 
and that no one make money out of the following towns. If any coiner 
adulterate money, let his hand be cut off, and fixed (49) conſpicuouſly. 


(48) Lodbrokar Quida, Pp. 7. 
(49) Nummariz conſpicienda fabricæ affigitor. Candentis ferri quæſtione manum ſceleris pu- 


ram atque immunem aſtendita. Spelman. Concil. p. 399. 
OVer 
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over the mint. If he be accuſed, and will purge himſelf, let him 
go to the hot iron, and let the hand, with which he is accuſed to have 
committed the crime, make the purgation.” Here the crime and punith- | 
ment are fully declared ; the latter appears from our coin (very cu- 
rious in this reſpect) to have been the amputating the arm above the el- 


bow, which rendered the member quite uſeleſs: And, No. 7, a coin of 


Sihtric, found in the Queen's County, and in poſſeſſion of Mr. Beauford of 
Athy, abſolutely ſhews how the hand was ſuſpended at the mint-houſe, by 


driving a nail through the palm. 
Nos. 4—5. Are not remarkable. 


No. 6. The obverſe, a head ſingularly dreſſed, with a few letters of the 
legend; the reverſe, a croſs, with the letters N. C. V. and an X, or croſs, 
in the angles. Ware ſuppoſes they expreſs the year of Chriſt, 1115; but 
Simon very well remarks, that no dates are found on our coins before 
1513, but that the letters, with the variation of one, made Crux. The 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing the letters to be placed backwards and diagonally, 
which they muſt be to make Crux, forbids us to agree with Simon. 
Theſe ſix coins were dug up at Glendaloch, and carry genuine marks of 


a very early os, 


No. 7. The Abrede an head helmeted the legend not very fair, was 


—Sihtre Re Difl.—Sihtric King of Dublin; reverſe, a croſs and hand in 


one angle; the legend not intelligible. The rim ſurrounding the out- 
ward ſemicircle of the helmet is here viſible, nor is it ornamented with 


pearls. 


No. 8. The obverſe an F helmeted; the legend au, re Dyflin: 
the reverſe, a croſs, with the fingers and part of the hand in two angles 
of the croſs, and a legend not eafily explicable. This is the earlieſt in- 
ſcribed coin that has hitherto occurred. Giraldus Cambrenſis ( 50) men- 
tions the arrival of Amlave, Sytaricus and Yvor, which are Anlaf, Sihtric 


(50) Waræi diſq. p. 129. 
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and Ivar, in Ireland: Ware dates this event, A. D. 853. About this 
very time, the Saxon Chronicle records three great defeats of the Danes in 
Weſſex, Kent, and at Ocley in Surrey. After theſe, it is likely they 
ſteered for Ireland in ſearch of better fortune, and theſe three leaders were 
perhaps part of thoſe adventurers. Our annals tell us, they ſettled in 


Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, and erected mints in thoſe places. 


In 


870, Anlaf and Ivar went with a large fleet to the aſſiſtance of Hinguar 


and Hubba, ſons of Ragnar Lodbrog, who invaded Northumberland, to 
revenge on Alla the cruel (51) death of their father. 


It 1s probable they 


{ucceeded in their defign, for their deſcendants, a century after, were (52) 


kings there. 


* 


This coin is valuable for preſerving an hiſtoric fact, and for correcting 
our annaliſts: the croſs on it evinces that the Danes were now Chriſtians; 


whereas Ware dates their converſion an hundred years later. 


No. 9. The obverſe an head helmeted; the legend, Sihtre rex Dyflnm: 
the reverſe, a croſs; the legend, Ciodman mo Luni. Where Luni was is 
difficult to diſcover. To ſuppoſe a king of Dublin would mint money in 
a ſmall iſle, ſuch as (53) Lambay, diſtant from his capital, and expoſed 


to every piratical attempt, is too great a ſacrifice to probability. 


[ therefore 


think, that by Limneach, or Lumneach, Limerick rather is meant, but let 


the reader determine. 


The N M at the end of Dyfl, 1s made, and juſtly, 


to ſignify Nordmen ; the whole legend on the obverſe being, Sihtric, king 


of the Dublinian Normen. 


Thus, Anlaf, on one of his coins is tiled, 


Rex Anglorum, and the practice was common among the Anglo-Saxon and 


Anglo-Daniſh princes. 


Sihtric, the ſon of Ivar, after baſely murdering 


his brother Godfrid, reigned in (54) Dublin, A. D. 888. The annals laſt 


(51) Johnſtone's Lodbrokar Quida, paſſim. 


(52) Sim. Dunelm. 
(53) Simon, ſupra. 
(54) Ware ſupra. 


Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Norm. p. 65. 
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cited, under this year, tell us of the return of © Sigtryg Mc. Ivar to Ire- 


land,” and place his death in 895. It was thought unneceſſary to mul- 


tiply ſpecimens of the elder Sihtric, as they are nearly ſimilar, and fo are 


thoſe of the (55) ſecond Sihtric, prince of Dublin, A. D. 916. All the 


coins publiſhed by the (56) Royal Iriſh Academy, and many in the Supple- 
ment to Simon eee to theſe kings of Dublin. 


No. 10. Os the obverſe is an head helmeted ; the legend, #thelred rex 
Angl. on the reverſe, Færemn. mo. Dyfl. Ethelred, king of the Engliſh, 
and Fzreman, Moneyer at Dublin. How theſe coins of Ethelred, fays 
Simon, happened to be ſtruck in Dublin, ſeems ſurpriſing. To account 
for it, we muit have recourſe to his father king Edgar's charter of Oſ- 
wald's law, whereby it appears, he conquered the kingdom and city 
of Dublin, and a great part of Ireland, conſequently that he laid a tri- 
bute on the nation, and obliged it to ſtrike his name and eftigies on its 


coins, in which it paid the tribute.” The charter of Oſwald's law, in the 


(57) opinion of many, among whom may be reckoned Primate Uſher, 
and O' Flaherty, is a forgery ; it is indeed countenanced by the Saxon 
Chronicle, but this is interpolated. The impugners of this charter having 
omitted one proof, which ſeems deciſive. In 974, Edgar ſummoned all 
thekings then ſubject to him, to Cheſter, as (58) Kunadius, king of Scot- 
land; Malcolm, king of Cumberland; Macuſſe, king of Man and the 
Hands; Duſwal, Hewal, Giferth, Jacob, and Judethal, kings of Wales. 
Certainly the king of Dublin was as near to Cheſter as the king of Scot- 
land, we may therefore conclude, that as no Iriſh princes are enumerated, 


his power did not extend over them. So that Mr. Simon's argument car- 


ries no force. Mr. Pinkerton's conjecture is more to the purpoſe, though I 
do not think it exactly right. He ſays, hiſtory is ſo defective, that it 


(55) Ware ſupra, p. 130. 

(56) Tranſactions, Vol. 1. | 
(57) See ſome valid arguments to this purpoſe in O'Flahert. Ogyg- p. 39—=49—Jr.. 
(58) Guil. Malmeſb. lib. 2. c. 8. | 


cannot 
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cannot certainly be known whether Edred, Edgar, or Ethelred had Dub- 
lin ſubject to them, or if its Daniſh princes ſeruck theſe coins that they 
might be received in Engliſh commerce. 


Here is an inſtance of Antiquaries obſcuring and puzzling by their 
erudition the plaineſt matter. A man of vivacity and learning requires 
all the magnetiſm of good ſenſe to direct his inquiries. Ethelred on che 
coins calls himſelf not king of Dublin, but of the Engliſh. The Nor- 
men of Dublin were never called Engliſh, and therefore this prince Jays 
no claim to the dominion of Dublin or of Ireland. But his mint maſter, 
who either coined this money at Dublin, or was a native of that city, by 
the abſurdeſt ſuppoſition ever conceived, gives him that dominion which 
he himſelf never aſſerted. Whoever perufes the hiftory of the reign of 
this unfortunate king in the early Engltith writers, and particularly in the 
Saxon Chronicle, will ſee the perpetual neceffiry he had for money to 
ranfom his country from its Daniſh invaders. He might have had bullion 
minted in Dublin, as the Manks princes had, and tranſmitted to him to 
anſwer his frequent and preſſing calls. Without laying much ſtreſs on 
this opinion, it is more likely he employed Færeman, a celebrated Dublin 
moneyer, whoſe name appears on many of Sihtric s coins. An antient 
moneyer, as Simon well obſerves, was not a common workman ; he farmed 
the mint, and was anſwerable for the weight and fineneſs of ib coin, and 
was therefore obliged to ſtamp his name on it. If a ſkilful artiſt was ever 
uſeful, he was particularly ſo to Ethelred, who, in the ſpace of twenty- 
three years, paid in (59) ranſoms and. ſubſidies to the Danes, no leſs than 
176, 009). of Saxon ae equal i in . of flyer to 469,687]. ſter- 
ung: a, Sg | 

No. 11. On the obverſe i is an head Tape and tied with a diadem; the 
legend, Sihtrc, rex Dyflur: the reverſe, a croſs pattee ; the legend, Ael- 
feln mo Duflimo. This coin, 1 apprehend, belongs to a On king of 


(59) Henry's Hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 448—449. 
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Dublin, who reigned there (60) about 1020. The plain unadorned cap 
agrees very well with that peaceful and humble temper, which induced 
him to take a pilgrimage to Rome, and, had he lived, would probably have 


ſent him to the convent. 


No. 12. Is another coin of this prince, but not ſo well exhibited as the 
foregoing. I cannot agree with the illuſtrator of Camden's coins, that 
our Sihtrics were kings of Northumberland, for ſuch ſtyle would have 


been found on ſome of their money. 


No. 13. The obverſe an head encircled with a crown, adorned with 
trefoils or fleurs-de-lis ; the legend, Sihtrc rex Dyflmo : The reverſe, a 
croſs ; the legend, Stelenmonond, or Stelen, moneyer, in Dublin. As 
this crown fleurie, in a kind of treſſure of four ſemicircles, reſembles that 
of Canute, A. D. 1018, and alſo that of Edward the Confeſſor about 
twenty years after, I therefore think this coin may belong to Sihtric, who 
was king of Dublin about 81 041, and the lon of Anlaf. Wy 


No. 14. The obverſe an head helmeted, either of a particular form, or 
tied with a cincture; with a ſceptre; the legend defaced, but ſo much of 
it legible as to ſhew it belongs to Sihtric ; the reverſe a crols, with flowers 
in the angles; the legend not intelligible. 1 am indebted to Mr. Beauford 
for this beautiful coin, which, with many more, were dug up in the 


Queen's County. 


This ſpecimen of our coins, which 3 almoſt two centuries, leads 
us from the rude beginnings of the art in this kingdom to a ſtate of con- 


fiderable refinement. The ſtudy is highly pleaſing to a cultivated under- 


ſtanding, and inſtructive when confined within proper bounds ; when 
we tranſcend theſe, and indulge in wild whimſies and groundleſs con- 


jectures, it dwindles into an idle and unprofitable amuſement. 


(60) Ware, ne P. 138. 
The 
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The Anglo-Saxon penny, and this is the denomination of our Hiberno- 
Danith coins, was of ſilver, and ſhould have weighed 22 Troy grains, 
being the 240th part of the Saxon pound. They wanted one Troy grain 
and an half to be equal to our filver three-pences. But from 26 of theſe 
coins, weighed by Mr. Simon, moſt of them pennies and ſome haelflings, 
and fcarcely two of them agreeing in weight, he remarks, there was a 
conſtant neceſſity of paying and receiving money in thoſe ages (61) per 
ſcalam, by the ſcale. This inequality aroſe, no doubt, from long circu- 
lation, as well as the diſhoneſty of mint-maſters, who could not be 
reſtrained, even by the terror of a ſevere law, from coining money below 


the ſtandard. 


The quantity of Daniſh cain, particularly that of the Sihtrics, hitherto 


diſcovered, is very conſiderable. It proves how great was the ſpoil 
in ſilver collected by theſe rovers in their predatory expeditions. The 
ſum paid by Ethelred is ſurpriſing; how much greater was the plunder 
of continental nations? Ireland ſeems to have been the only place where 
thoſe pirates could ſecurely victual their numerous fleets, and therefore 
much of their money centered here, which, paſſing to the Iriſh, 


enabled them to make ſuch rich offerings to the church as was before 


noticed. 


I do not recollect, that our Medalliſts or Antiquaries ſpeak. of the 
Daniſh Oras being current in this kingdom, and yet the fact is certain. 
The Monaſtery (62) of the Holy Croſs, in the county of Mayo, was to 
pay to the Mother- church of Ballinatobber, the ſum of twenty oras 
of ſilver, or thirty ſhillings and four-pence, and the ſub- prior was to 


expend a farther ſum of three oras, or five ſhillings.“ Ora is derived, or 


rather corrupted from (63) Aureus, the principal gold coin of the em- 


(61) Clarke, ſupra, P. 400. 
(62) Archdall's Monaſt. Hib. p. 501. 
(63) Clarke, ſupra, p. 311. 
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pire. The ora was not introduced into England before the ſettlement of 
the Danes there. Writers have not determined whether it was a real 


| coin, or only a denomination of - money. The former ſeems neareſt the 
[ | truth. In our record, three oras are equal to five {hillings, or twenty 
'F pence each; ſo that twenty oras, inſtead of thirty ſhillings and four- 


pence, ſhould be one pound thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. Here we 
have evidence againſt Mr. Clarke, who values them at (65) twelve or 
5 ſixteen pence each, and in favour of Spelman and Somner, who make 
4 H them worth twenty. The mention of filver oras in our record is ſome 
proof that there were gold ones. It is ſtatute, ſays the (66) Regiam 


Majeſtatem, be the King, that Cro of ane Erle of Scotland 1s ſeven tymes 
twentie kye, or for ilk kow, thrie pieces of gold called ora.“ That is, the 
48 Eric or Weregild of an Earl is 140 kine, or for each cow, three pieces 
ue of gold, called oras. To bring the gold to equal the ſilver ora, the former 
Lt was about a third leſs than the Saxon gold mancus. Theſe hints are here 
* propoſed to aſſiſt further inquiry. 
| | 4 | (6.4) Clarke, ſupra, p. 312. See alſo Fleetwood's Chron. Precios. p. 33- 
bo (65) Pag. 73. fol. 2. Edit. Skene. Biſhop Nicolſon throws no light on the antient Scottiſh 
Hi coins 3 as uſual, he paſſes the ſubject with haſty ſteps. Scot. Hiſt. Library, p. 291. 
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PRIORY OF ATHASSELL, IN THE COUNTY or TIPPERARY. 


* 


TAE noble religious ſtructures erected by the early Engliſh ſettlers: 


juſtly excite our admiration. Scarcely had they gained footing in this 
Iſle, and long before the natives ſuffered them to enjoy repoſe, than they ſet 
about raiſing moſt magnificent and coſtly buildings, either as votive offerings 
to the Deity, or to ſecure his future protection. The favour of Popes, par- 
ticularly Innocent and Calixtus, and the reformation of the order, had 
exalted the Monks of St. Auguſtin to a great degree of eminence, and 
made it faſhionable among thoſe of the higheſt rank, to found monaſ- 


teries for them 1n the 12th century. Almoſt all the ancient abbies of this 


order, evince a ſtyle of architectural elegance and grandeur but little infe- 


rior to their fabrics in England. and on the Continent. This taſte of the 
Auguſtinians, ſeconded by the opulence of their patrons, produced Graig- 


nemanagh, Monaincha, and the Priory of Athaſſel. 


The latter was founded by William Fitz Adelm de Burke, about the- 


year 1200, in the village of Athaſſel, three miles from Caſhel, for Canons 
Regular of the Order of St. Auguſtin, and dedicated to Edmund the 


King and Martyr. This Fitz Adelm was Steward to Henry II. and an- 


ceſtor of the illuſtrious family of De Burgo.. On the king's return from 


Ireland, he was entruſted with the management of affairs, and dying 


about 1204, he was interred at Athaſſel. Veneration and love for their 
great progenitor made the De Burgos and their numerous dependants be- 
ſtow ample poſſeſſions on, and contribute largely to the decoration of his 


favourite Priory._ To this place Richard the Red, Earl of Ulſter, re- 
treated from the world, after entertaining the nobility aſſembled at Kil- 


kenny in 1326, and here he died ſhortly after. 
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The ruins of this Priory ſpeak its former magnitude and ſplendor. 
The choir is forty-four feet by twenty-ſix The nave was of the ſame 


breadth. with the choir, ſapported by lateral ailes ; by the external walls 


it meaſures one hundred and ſeventeen feet in length. In the S. W. cor 
ner is a ſmall chapel. The ſteeple was ſquare and lofty. The cloiſters 
large. We cannot behold the numerous arches, walls, windows, and 
heaps of maſonry promiſcuoully mixt in one common ruin, without ſay- 


ing with Ovid: 


Omnia ſunt hominum tenui pendentia filo : 
Et ſubito caſu, que valuere, ruunt, | 


Many ancient ſculptures, no doubt, lie concealed beneath piles of rub- 
bith : one, extremely curious, has been dug out, and 1s exhibited by my 
reſpectable and excellent friend, Joſeph C. Walker, Eſq. in his ingenious 
and elegant Efſay on the Dreſs, Armour, and Weapons of the Ancient 


Iriſh. 


The Drawing of this Abbey, from which the Engraving is given, 
was made on the ſpot by A. Cooper, Eſq. in the year 1781. 


THE 


ANTIQUITIES of IRELAND. 


OBSERP-ATIONS ON THE $'TONE-ROOFED CHAPELS OF THE ANTIENT JRISH: WITH 
THE ANFISUITIES: OF CAS IN THE COUNTY OF TIPPRRARY« 


IF (1) Vitruvius, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, Dion Caſſius and Herodian, 
vvho profeſſedly or incidently treat of the domeſtication of the Iriſh in 
their ſeveral ages, record nothing but traits of barbariſm, incivility, and 
a total want of architecture, where could the Iriſh acquire ideas of the (2) 


Egyptian and Grecian ſtyles of building ? There muſt be either a ſtrange 


conſpiracy: among antient writers, to miſrepreſent: the truth and deceive 
mankind, or what is delivered by Stukeley and Iriſh Antiquaries of the 


wonderful proficiency of the Druids in the Arts and Sciences, is deſtitute 


of reality. The latter had abſurd ſyſtems to ſupport, the former ſtated 


matters of fact and notoriety. Impartiality and truth are ever found 


among thoſe who. have na inducement to ſwerve from they, 


Friis cpuiden auler, ed cum fot Krebs 2 
dude, e 5 debe Papare Aden. } 


Mr. 0 Conor grants. our buildings, in the 6th century were mean, and 


Ie he ſpeaks of magnificent ones many ages before, without condeſcend- 
ing to explain the gccult cauſes of this degradation, and at length final 


(1) Vitruv. Archit. J. 2. c. 1. Strab. I. 12. Plin. I. 16. Tacit. . c. 16. Dio. J. 39. Herod. 
1. 7. c. 4 : | 
(2) O'Halloran s Introd. p. 81. Archdall's Mon. Hib. p. 771. 
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extinction of architecture among us. But this omiſſion is not more re- 
markable than thoſe on every ſubject touched on in his diflertations ; where 
a copious flow of words ſupplies the place of information, and che Leavar 


Gabbala and Codex Lecanus miſlead the reader with the ſhow of au- 


thority. 


Mr. Lynch (3) thinks we had ſtone houſes very early, becauſe Teamor 
or the palace of Tarah, is derived from Tea a houſe and mor a wall. Had 
any but an Irifh ſcholar and feanachie advanced ſo foolifls an etymology, 


how toudly would his ignorance of the Iberno-Celtic be proclaimed ? 


Teamor is obviouſly the great houſe or palace. But if Mr. Lynch's au- 

thority is to be depended on, Ireland was but ffenderly inhabited before 
the Incarnation; for he records it of Irialus, as a memorable public act, 
that he (4) cleared ſixteen plains covered with wood; and that Eochad Fib- 
herglas and Oengus Olmucad performed ſimilar important fervices : the 
inference is eaſy and certain, that ſuch a country and its inhabitants muſt: 
be in the rudeſt ſtate, and l it angel more aß che ferine chan che human 
fpecies * Dh. 11:4 


In the eyes of reaſon and learning then how weak and unfounded are 
the aſſertions. of our national | hiſtorians ? They boaſt of extenſive build- 
ings and high degrees of civilization above two thouſand: years ago. The 
conſtruction of Eamania, ſays O'Conor, forms a remarkable epoch. Not 
in hiſtory, I am bold to ſay, but in Iriſh romance, for this was 350 years 
before our æra, when the Roman ſtate was in its infancy, and Europe but 
thinly peopled by wandering Celtes. To find at this period and in this 
corner of the world, a nation flouriſhing in all the arts of peace and fet- 
tled ſociety, is a tale not to be liſtened to, much leſs believed. If the 
magnificence and ſplendour of the palace of Tarah were fuch as deſcribed 


(3) Cambrens. Evers. p. 715. 
(4) Cambrens. Evers. p. 59. 
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by Keating and his blind followers ; if they concigued from its erection 
to throw a luſtre on the taſte and opulence of Iriſh monarchy to the year 
of our Lord 427, can any reaſon be aſſigned for the filence of Geogra- 
phers and hiſtorians on ſo curious and intereſting a ſubject, or on ſuch 
unuſual power, wealth and civility? Would the Romans, a people intelli- 
gent and curious, and who held the dominion of Britain for 476 years, 
have been ſtrangers to ſuch a nation? It muſt inſtantly be decided, that 
they would not. Involved in barbariſm, Ireland offered no objects to catch 


the attention, or PAY ng trouble of a tranſient viſit. 


The Celtes were, as their (5 ö name intimates, Woodlanders: in foreſts they 
found houſes, food and ſecurity: occupied in the chace and ſupported by 
the ſpontaneous produce of the earth, and above all living, as hunters ever 
do, in families and theſe widely diſperſed, they never dreamed of ſtone 
edifices, or felt the want of them. The Firbolgs or Belgic colonies, who 
ſucceeded them, were a very different and more civilized people. Like 


their brethren in Germany, they dwelt a great part of the year in (6) na- 
tural ſouterreins, or artificial caves, and the number of theſe diſcovered 


in Ireland evinces that they practiſed the ſame here, and that they knew 
very well how to form chambers with dry ſtones, and arch them over with 
long projecting flags. They erected ſtone pillars as objects of worſhip, and 
conſtructed: ſtone circles for temples. When [ treat of the religion of the 
pagan Iriſh then theſe points will be more fully explained. In ſome in- 
ſtances the firſt chriſtian miſſioners, yielding to human weakneſles, con- 
verted theſe pillars into croſſes, by ſculpturing the figure of a croſs on 
them, and within theſe ſtone circles they made wooden chapels ; but where 
the violence of ſuperſtition did not prevent them, they purſued a different 
conduct. They endeavoured to eſtrange the minds of the natives from 


(5) Whitaker 8 ne, Vol. 1. 1 Britons aſſerted, p. 114. Baxter. Gloſs. in Novantz, 


Archael. V. 2. p. 244. 128% rid! Tres 
(6) Pelloutier, hiſt. des cee, — . | | * 
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their old idolatry, by building wooden churches. | Thus Palladins, it is (J 
ſaid, founded in 431, three wooden oratories. The year after, St. Patrick 


erected the church of Saul, in the county of Down: it was called Sgibol 


Phadruig, or Patrick's Barn, a name at once conveying to us its ſhape and 
materials. Concubran, deteribing the old chapel of Monenna at Kik 
ſlieve, in the county of Armagh, A. D. 630, tells us it was made of (8) 
ſmoothed timber, according to the Triſh faſhion, for they had no ſtone 
fabrics. About 635, Finan, an Iriſhman and Biſhop of Lindisfern, built 
a church in that iſle for his epiſcopal ſee : it was made of (9) ſplit oak and 
covered with reeds. Eadbert, his ſucceſſor, ordered the thatch to be taken 
off, and both the roof and walls to be ſheeted with lead. Bede ſays, 
Finan's church was after the Iriſh faſhion, being of wood, whereas the 


(10) Roman was with ſtone. In 684, Cuthbert, an (11) Iriſhman, and 


alſo Biſhop of Lindisfern, conſtrued an edifice, of which Bede gives 
this (12) deſcription, The building was round, four or five perches wide 


between wall and wall. The wall on the outſide, was the height of a 


man, on the infide higher, ſo made by ſinking of an huge rock, which 
was done to prevent the thoughts from rambling, by reſtraining the ſight. 
The wall was neither of ſquared ftone or brick, or cemented with mortar, 


but of rough unpoliſhed ſtone, with turf dug up in the middle of che 
place, and banked on both fides of the ftone all round. Some of 'the 


ſtones were ſo big that four men could hardly ft one. Within the walls 
he conſtrued two houſes and a chapel, together with a rom for common 


7) Ufer. Primord. p. 73), & feq. | 
(8) Tabulis dedolatis, juxta morem Scoticarum gentium, eo quod 8 Scoti non ſolent 


facere. Ufler. ſupra. 5 | 
(9) Quam more Scotorum non de lapide ſed de robore ſecto totam ee atque arundine 
texit. Eadbertus, abiatca arundine, plumbi laminis eam totam, hoc eſt, et tektum -&. ipfos quoque 
ebe ejus cooperire curavit. Bed. I. 3. c. 25. 
(10) Archaeologia, Vol. 8. p. 168— 169. | | 
(11) Regio dicitur natus ſanguine in Hibernia, patre Muriadacho matre vero Sabina, 'Godwyn, | 
e præſul. p. 95. 


(12) Vit. Cudberti, p. 243. 
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uſes. The roofs he made of unhewn' timber, and thatched them. With- 
out the walls, was a large houſe to receive ſtrangers, and near it a foun- 


tain of water. Din Aengus, in the greater iſle of Arran, on the coaſt of 


Galway, is ſituated on an high cliff over the ſea; and is a (13) circle of 
monſtrous ſtones, without cement, capable of containing two hundred 
cows. The tradition relative to it (14) is: that Aengus, King of Caſhel, 
about the year 390, granted this ifland, called Arran Naomh or Arran 
of the Saints, to St. Enna or Endeus, to build ten churches on. 

The paroxyſm of zeal for the monaſtic profeſſion alternately poſſeſſed 
the eaſtern and weſtern world. Fgypt, about the end of the 4th cen- 
tury, boaſted (15) of ſeventy-fix thouſand Monks, and twenty-one thou- 
ſand Nuns. In this iſland, in the 7th century, the age we are ſpeaking 
of, St. Nathalus and St. Maidoc ſeparately (16) ruled one hundred and 


fifty Monks, and St. Manchene and St. Monenna, as many Nuns.. Three- 
hundred Monks obeyed St. Tehan ; eight hundred and ſeventy-fix, St. 


Carthag; a thouſand, St. Goban ; a thouſand five hundred, St. Laſerian ; 
three hundred, St. Brendan; three thouſand, St. Finan ; as many St. 


Congel and St. Gerald; fo that Biſhop Nicholſon might well (17) ſay, the 


ſecular and regular clergy were almoſt as numerous as men of every 
other denomination. In the little ifle of Bute were twelve (18) churches 


or chapels, and thirty hermitages; and in Unſt and the other Hebrides, 
religious Phrenzy equally extended her reign. Hence the Iriſh acquired a 
fondneſs for, and a propenfity to monachiſm, which remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed cem chrough (19) every age. TOON the number of Monks 


(413) Ingens opus lapideum ſine eœmento tamen, quod ducentas vaccas in area contineret, ſupra 


Altiimam maris erepidinem, e vaſtæ mois rupibus erectum. O Flahert. Ogyg. P. 175. 
(14) Archdall's Mon. Hib. p. 271. 
(15) Ruffin. c. 5. p. 459. Fleury, Tom. 30. 


(16) Cambren. Evers. p. 138. Colgan adds much to this catalogue. Act. Sanct. Hib. paſſim. 


(17) Iriſh Hiſtorical Library, Preface. 
(18) Campbell's political Survey, V. 2. p. 578. 
(19) Wharton, Anglia Sacra, par. 2. p. 91. Archdall ſup. Yatodoaion. 
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and Nuns now recited is by no means to be depended on, yet it ſuggeſted 
to their preſidents the neceſſity of ſtone incloſures or cloſes, theſe in the 
Faſt were called Mandrz. The word originally (20) 1mported a ſheep- 
fold, and was applied to thoſe monaſtic buildings, wherein the Archi- 
mandrite preſided over his difciples, as the ſhepherd ſuperintended his 
flock in the fold. There are many of theſe Mandræ diſperſed over this 
kingdom hitherto unnoticed, and one of the . moſt remarkable is the 


Rock of Caſhel. 


The 7th and 8th centuries were brilliant periods in the hiſtory of Iriſh 
literature. It is therefore ſurpriſing amid ſuch a ſuperiority, not to find 
other uſeful branches of human knowledge cultivated in this iſſe. How- 
ever, other people were ſimilarly circumſtanced. Doctor Johnſon (21) 
remarks, that he knew not whether it was peculiar to the Scots to have 
attained the liberal without the manual arts, to have excelled in orna- 
mental knowledge, and to have wanted not only the elegancies but the 
conveniencies of common life. Vet men thus ingenious and inquiſitive, 
are content to live in total ignorance of the trades, by which the human 
wants are ſupplied, and to ſupply them by the groſſeſt means.“ To the 
ſame purpoſe, Doctor Woodward, from Diodorus Siculus, (22) obſerves 
it as a mighty paradox, that the Egyptians ſhould take little care of the 
ſtructure of their houſes, when they waſted ſo much. time, labour and 
expence in adorning their ſepulchres.—But the ſolution of theſe paradoxi- 
cal appearances is not difficult. The climate has ſome influence on the 


architecture of a country, but its political conſtitution the greateſt, 


Where this is unfavourable to induſtry, to commerce, to arts and manu- 
factures, there we are not to look for neatneſs or Convenience in 1 
in building, or wy other inſtance of civil improvement. 


(20) Salmas. in Vepiſc. p. 460-461. Du Cange & Suicer. in voce. 
(21) Journey to the Weſtern Iflands, | 
(22) Archaeologia, V. 4. p. 230. e 85 Et 


From 
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From every evidence ſupplied by antiquity it is certain, the Iriſh had 
neither domeſtic edifices or religious ſtructures of lime and ſtone, ante- 
cedent to the great northern invaſion in the gth century.. Some years 
before the birth of Chriſt, Druſus erected fifty (23) caſtles or forts along 
the Rhine, ſo that the calcination of ſtone and the preparation of mortar, 
could not be unknown to the natives, and yet an hundred years after, (24) 
Tacitus aſſures us, the Germans did not uſe cement or mortar. A century 
later (25) Herodian and Dion Caſſius declare the ſame. Tacitus does not 
ſay, the Germans were ignorant of mortar and its compoſition, that would 


have been impoſſible from their intercourſe with the Romans, he only 


denies them the uſe of it: their riches, as this writer obſerves, were their 


flocks and herds, their life was paſtoral ; a ſtate of ſociety ' wherein no- 
one expects to find durable ſtructures. And yet they had ſkill enough to. 
form ſubterranean granaries and antrile chambers to ſecure: (26): their: 


corn, and ſoften the ſeverity of the winter's cold. Such was: exactly the 
caſe with the Iriſh, Whatever change chriſtianity operated 1 in the religious 
ſentiments of the latter, it made no alteration in the political conſtitution 
of the country, of courſe things remained in their antient ſtate as 
to the arts of civil life. The force of this analogical reaſoning cannot be 
reſiſted, it muſt fatisfy every rational inquirer.. If to this we ſuperadd 
che poſitive proofs, before alleged, of our buildings being of oed, 
nothing more is wanting to make it complete demonſtration. 


But the doctrine and diſcipline of the riſni church, 8 averſe from: 
ſtone. fabricks.. Celſus, that. bitter enemy of chriſtianity, (27) objects to 


(23) Flor: I: 4: c. 22. 

(24) Ne cœmentorum quidem N uſüs. Germ. c. 16. 

(25) Pelloutier, ſupra-. 

(26) Suffugium hyemi & receptaculum frugibus. Per ſubterranea occulta, foſſaſque multifidas, 
multi Germani latebant. Tac. Germ. c. 16. In the foſſis multifidis, we ſee the origin of our 
ſubterranean rooms in the numerous caves in this iſle, made by the Firbolgs, or Belgic coloniſts. 


(27) Origen: Cont. Cels. 1. 8. M. Fxl. Octav. Arnob. I. 6. Lactant. I. 2. c. 2. 
e the 
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the firſt believers, that they had no. dedications or eonſecrations of altars, 
ſtatues or churches, Four centuries had almoſt (28) elapſed before the 
uſage here noticed began. In this interval, as will hereafter be ſhown, 
the Goſpel was propagated in this iſle hy Greek miſſioners ar their diſ- 
ciples, It was in the 6th age, churches were anointed with chriſm, and 
in 787, reliques (29) were placed in them, and they aſſumed the name 
of ſome patron Saint or Martyr, While corruptions were creeping into 
religion on the continent, ours was pure and primitive, Retentive of 


the faith delivered to us, and precluded from acceſs to Rome by the 
convulſions of the Empire, we were ſtrangers to the innovations of fo- 
reign churches ; when time diſcovered them to us, we beheld them. with 


horror and deteſtation, Such is the tenor of our eecleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


Lanfranc (30) complains in 1074, that we did not uſe chriſm in bap- 


tiſm, and we may conclude, that it was not applied in inferior ſacred 


offices, as conſecrating a church or altar. By Archbiſhop Comyn's (31) 


canons, made in 1186, it appears that our altars were of wood, and 
therefore incapable of chriſmation ; for the councils of Adge in 506, and 
of Epaon in 517, forbid the (32) holy oil to be applied but to ſtructures 
of ſtone. Here are proofs of our churches being generally of wood even 
in the 12th century, and that their conſecration was 1 0 by . | 
agreeably to the cuſtom of the pureſt ages. | | 


(28) Compare Euſeb. oh Conſtant. I. 2. c. 47. Durand, Rat. Div. Offic. c. 6. P. Virgil. de 


| Invent. I. 6. c. 8. 


(29) Concil. Nic. 2. can. 7. 

(30) Uſſer. Syllog. p. 71. 

(31) Ware's Biſhops, p. 316. 

(32) Altaria niſi lapidea infuſione chriſmatis non ſacrentur. Conc. Epaon. c. 26. Why? Dy- 


randus anfwers : Non de ligno, quia cum fit poroſum et ſpongioſum corpus ſanguinem abſorheret, 
ſup. p. 18. The portable ſtone- altar of the den 2 rot centuries, was uſually a late. Baluz. in 


| Rhegin. p. Barer. 


The 
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The Britons, who ſymbolized with the Iriſh in religious tenets, had 
only (33) wattled and wooden churches. The antient chapel at Glaſton- 


bury, preſerved in (34) Spelman, and that of (35) Greeſted in the county of 
Eſſex, exhibit ſpecimens of the old Iriſh and Britiſh ſtyle. On the contrary, 


the Anglo-Saxon church, founded by an Eleve of Rome, early adopted the 
maſſes, ſtations, litanies, ſinging, reliques, pilgrimages, and other ſuper- 
ſtitious practices, flowing in a full tide from that imperial city, and with 
theſe that mode of building peculiarly ſuited to them. Hence the Anglo- 
Saxon fabrics had under them crypts for reliques; they were ſupported 
by arches and columns, adoraed with the images of Saints, and legendary 
ſtories ; their ſhape was cruciform, and they had oratories and altars in 
the ales, and they were capable of chriſmation, agreeable to the Canons 
before cited. 


The Iriſh Oſtmen being converted in the gth century, embraced the 
taith of their countrymen in England. We find them in ſubſequent 
ages correſponding with (36) Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſending to the Metropolitans of that ſee their Biſhops for conſecration. 
This predilection might be reaſonably expected among people iſſuing 
from the ſame country, and connected by affinity and language. Accord- 
ingly the firſt ſtructures of the Oſtmen in Ireland, and the firſt buildings 
with | mortar, were ſtone-roofed chapels for reliques. I have deſcribed 
already that moſt curious one at W . the tomb of St. 


(33) E lapide enim ſacras ædes efficere tam Scotis quam 8 morem fuiſſe inſolitum. 


Uſſer. ſup. p. 737. Eo quod ibi eccleſiam de lapide, inſolito Britonibus more, fecerat. Bed. 


I. 3. c. 4. 

(34) Concil. V. 1. p. 11. | 

(35) Ducarrel's Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 100. 

(30) Uſſer. Syllog. p. 119. | 

+ The Ordo Romanus, compiled in the gth century, directs the mortar uſed in incloſmg re- 
liques within an altar to be made with holy water. Tunc faciat maltam cum ipſa aqua benedicta ad 
occludendas Sanctorum reliquias in loco altaris. Du Cange in Malta. 
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Kevin, to which I have only to add one very remarkable circumſtance, 


and that is the cloſe imitation of Britiſh crypts in their ſculptures by 


our Iriſh architects. Let the learned reader compare the ſculptural orna- 
ments of the (37) undercroft at Canterbury, with thoſe of our chapel, and he 
will be convinced of the truth of what is here advanced. As theſe over- 
ground cryptical chapels have been hitherto unnoticed by Iriſh Antiqua- 
ries, and as they are objects extremely curious, I ſhall now communicate 


what authentic information has occurred to me concerning them. 


Near the Cathedral of Killaloe, is a ſtone-roofed chapel, in it were 
probably depoſited the reliques of St. Flannan, though after tranſlated to 
the cathedral. This patron Saint is (38) ſaid to have been diſciple of 
St. Molua, the founder of this chapel, which from him was called, Kil 
da Lua, and the patron himſelf, Mo-Lua, or My Molua, a pronoun added 
by way of endearment. This childiſh analyſis is as contemptible as the 
other elucidations of hagiographers. St. Molua is an ideal perſonage, 
and may be added to the other Saints of imagination, mentioned in the 
Antiquities of Glendaloch. (39) Kil-le-lua, is literally the church upon 
or near the water, the water here 1s the Shannon : a rational and obvious 
origin of the name. This place, being but eleven miles from the great 


Oſtman ſettlement at Limerick, was perhaps as early built as any other in 


the iſle. | | 


The church of St. Doulach, ſituated about four miles to the Eaſt of 
Dublin, on the road to Malahide, is a curious ſtructure. It is forty-eight 
feet long, by eighteen wide, There is a double ſtone roof, the external 


which covers the building, and that which divides the lower from the 
upper ſtory. You enter this crypt through a ſmall door to the South. 


(37) Archaeologia, V. 8. 
(38) Ware's Biſhops, p. 390. 
(39) O'Brien's Iriſh Dic. voce Lia. 


A —— 
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Juſt as you enter, the tomb of St. Doulach preſents itſelf. The tomb 
projects ſo far into the room, that together with the ſtairs of the tower 
and legs of the arches, it can contain but few people: it ſeems deſigned 
for no other- uſe but the ſeparate admiſſion of thoſe, who came to make 
their prayers and offerings to the Saint. From this room, by ſtooping, 
you paſs a narrow way, and enter the chapel. This is twenty-two feet by 
twelve, and lighted by three windows, one at the Eaſt, and two at the 
South ; the arches pointed and decorations Gothic, theſe with the tower 
are later additions. The roof is of ſtone and carried up like a wedge. 
The ſtones which cover it are not large, but ſo well bedded in mortar, 
that after many centuries this roof tranſmits neither light nor water. 
There. is a well in an octagon incloſure, with ſome emblematic freſco 
paintings, and a bath ſupplied from the well. The cryptical ſepulchres 
and oratories in Gregory of Tours and Bede are the exact archetypes of 
ours. Theſe were ſecured from vulgar approach by (40) doors and chan- 
cels ; the ſupplicant was permitted only to put his head into a little win- 
dow, and there invoke the Saint, and take with his fingers a pinch of the 
ſacred duſt. Under the antient church of Rippon, founded (41) by 
Wilfrid, A. D. 660, is an arched chapel, ten feet fix inches long, ſeven 
feet ſax inches broad, and nine feet high. There are nine ſteps down to 
it, and there is a little hole, called. St. Wiltrid's needle, through which 
people are drawn into the (42) chapel. In all theſe inſtances, there is a 
remarkable uniformity, proving that they ſprang from one common 


(40) Sed qui orare deſiderat, reſeratis cancellis quibus locus ille ambitur, Kc. Feneſtella 


parvula patefacta, immiſſo introrſum capite, quæ neceſſitas promit, efflagitat. Greg. Tur. de 


glor. Confeſs. p. 925. Edit. Ruinart. Habente foramen in pariete, per quod ſolent manum ſuam 
immittere, ac partem pulveris inde adſumere. Bed. I. 4. c. 3. | T2 
(41) Tanner's Notitia Mon. in Yorkſhire. 
(42) Gent's hiſtory of Rippon, p. 120. 
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Near the (43) church of Portaferry, ſtands a chapel; a coarfe bun 
ing, ſays the Author, of an odd contrivance, being a room thirty-ſeven 
feet in length, ſixteen broad, and twenty high, covered with a coved arch 
of ſtone, ſo cloſe and firmly cemented, that it does not appear to admit 
any water. Adjoining is a ſimilar building, divided into two apartments. 
There is a very antient crypt in an iſte in the Shannon, not far from 
Killaloe, but that of the greateſt magnitude and beſt architecture is 


Cormac's chapel at (44) Caſhel. 


This fands on an high jnfalated rocky hill. The inſide length is forty- 
ſeven feet eight inches, the breadth eighteen: the height of the roof 
from the ground, on the outſide, is fifty-two feet, and the flant of the 
roof twenty-four. It has a chancel and nave. On ſquare pillars, adorned 
with a lozenge net work, reſt round columns as on their pedeſtals, from 
which the ſpringers of the arch ariſe. Theſe columns are ſhort and thick, 
and haye baſes, tores, capitals and entablatures, rudely executed : the 
portal is femicircular, with nail- headed and chevron mouldings, and the 
windows are alſo half circles. Let the reader now pauſe, and obſerve 
the various ſtyles of thefe ſtone-roofed chapels, indicative of their various 
ages. That at Killaloe and thoſe at Portaferry feem to precede the others 
in point of age, they are not ornamented. That at Glendaloch has 
ſculptures which fhow architects of more ſkill, but theſe ſculptures 
proclaim the builders to be but ſemi-chriſtians, fo that it could 
not be erected earlier than the gth century, perhaps in the zoth. 
The crenellated ſquare tower at St. Doulach's, if not a later addition, 
muſt have been conſtructed by ſome of the Fingallian or Dublin Oſtman 
Princes of the eleventh century. And this I conclude as well from the 
building as from the name of the Saint to whom it is dedicated. St. 


(43) Hiſtory of the county of Down, p. 46. | | | (hes 
(44) Caiſtal in Iriſh, is a rock. O'Brien in voce. And at preſent it is, by a vulgar pleonaſm, 


called the Rock of Cathel. 
| Tulloch 
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Tulloch or St. Doulach is a (45) corruption of St. Olave. Now St. Olave 
was (46) born A. D. 993, and died at the age of thirty-five, ſo that this 
chapel could not be older than the beginning of the 11th century. About 
1038, Sihtric, the Oſtman King of Dublin, built the (47) church of the 
holy Trinity, or Chriſt Church in that city, and his Biſhop Donat was 
animated with not leſs zeal, for he founded the chapels of St. Michael and 
St. Nicholas. Tulloch's or Olave's lane probably received its name at 
this time; it ran from the end of Fiſhamble-ſtreet to the Wood-quay, 
and as was uſual in thoſe ages, had a croſs, a well or oratory, dedicated 
to this Saint. It might well be expected that the northerns would par- 
ticularly venerate a Saint of their own country, and endeavour to procure 
ſome of his reliques. St. Doulach's chapel is an exiſting monument of 
this fact, as well as of their ſuperſtition. 


St. Doulach's well was the baptiſtery, it is at a ſmall diſtance from the 
chapel. All the old baptiſmal fonts were octagonal. There was ſome- 
thing myſtical in the (48) number eight. Among chriſtians the idea of 
this figure ſeems to have been taken from the 649) eighth or baptiſmal day. 
Thus (50) St. Ambroſe. 


Oœachorum ſanctos templum ſurrexit in ia, 
Odlagonus fons off munere dignus eo. 
he numero decuit ſacri baptiſmatis aulam 


Surgere, quo populis vera ſalus redlit. 


(45) Hiſtory of Dublin, p. 86. 
(46) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 292. 
(47) Hiſtory of Dublin, p. 371. 
' (48) Rhodogin, 1. 22. c. 13. 
_ (49) Cyprian, epiſt. 59, ad Fidum. 
(50) Inſcrip. ad font. S. Teclæ. Du Cange in Octava. Durand. ſup. I. 7. c. f 
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148 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 
The emblematic freſco paintings, with which this baptiſtery is adorned, 


were directly copied from a Roman original. Thus Prudentius (51) 
ſpeaks of the Vatican font: 


Omnicolor vitreas pictura ſuperne tingit undas. 
Miſci relucent & vireſcit aurum. 

Cyaneuſque latex umbram trahit imminentis gſtri, 
Credas moveri fludtibus lacunar. Z 


The beautiful baptiſtery at Mellifont, deſcribed in the Louthiana, was 


alſo octagonal. This font, bath and tower, at St. Doulach's, I apprehend 
to be poſterior to the chapel, For as Strutt (52) well obſerves, moſt of 


our churches have been improved agreeable to the taſte of the times. 
For the decays of a building requiring repairs, the latter were made of 
the faſhion of the day, without adherence to the firſt deſign, and hence 


a variety of ſtyles in the ſame ſtructure, and an uncertainty as to its date, 


where there is no other evidence but that of the fabric itſelf. Let us 
now examine the age of Cormac's chapel. 


Iriſh romantic hiſtory tells us, that he was deſcended from Olliol-Olum, 


King of Munſter of the Eugenian race, and that he was proclaimed King 
of Caſhel, A. D. goa, according to the annals of Innisfallen, exerciſing 
at the ſame time the archiepiſcopal functions. That in 906, he was ſud- 


denly attacked by Flan, King of Meath, and by Carubhal, King of 
Leinſter, who plundered his country. That in 9oy, he defeated theſe 


enemies on the plains of Moylena in Meath, but in 908, he was again 


invaded, and fell in battle on the plain of Moyailbhe, not far from 
Leighlin. I rely more on the teſtimony of Caradoc of Lhancarvan, for 
his exiſtence than the plauſible fictions of national writers; and I think 
what this Welſh chronicler relates of his being ſlain by the Danes moſt 


(51) Periſteph. hym. 12. 
(52) Cuſtoms and Manners, V. 2. p. 2—3. 
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likely, for at his time they were (53) ravaging every part of the kingdom. 
Iriſh writers praiſe his learning, piety, valour and magnificence ; after 
pompouſly detailing theſe, they are not aſhamed at confeſſing their total 
(54) ignorance of his ſucceſſors in Caſhel for one hundred years. As 
uſual, they are perfectly acquainted with the minuteſt tranſactions of the 
remoteſt ages, of which there are no annals or documents remaining, 
but where light might be expected from the. latter in ſubſequent periods, 
there nothing but darkneſs reigns. 


Caſhel ſeems to have been dedicated to religion in times of paganifin, 


for on the fite of heathen fanes early chriſtianity erected her churches; 


Ware relates a tradition, that the kings of Munſter were proclaimed on a 
large ſtone there. This was a Firbolgian cuſtom introduced from the 
North, where the people reared. (55) great ſtones, or ſtone-circles for the 


election and inauguration of their princes, the electors themſelves alſo 


ſtanding on ſtones while giving their ſuffrages. Formerly in (56) Scot- 
land, when a chief entered on the government of his clan, he was 
mounted on an heap of ſtones in the form of a pyramid, his followers 
ſtanding in a circle round him. Our Liafail, or ( 57) Stone of Fate, 1s 
very celebrated in Iriſh romantic hiſtory ; on it our monarchs were ſeated 
for inauguration, and if he was the true ſucceſſor, the ſtone groaned in 
ſign of approbation. This ſtone was brought into Ireland by the Tuatha 
de Danans, from the city of (58) Falia in the north of Germany. This 


tradition, connected with the acknowledged practice of the. Northerns, 
proves the cuſtom to be of Scandinavian origin, and very different from 


(53) Johnſtone, ſupra, p. 66. 
(54) Ware's Biſhops, p. 467. 


(S5) Worm. Mon. Dan. I. 1. c. 12. J. Magn. Hiſt. Goth. initio. Sax. Gram. 1. 1. Krantz. 


Meurs. et alios. | | 
(56) Martin's Weſtern Iſlands, p. 102—241 — 384- 
(57) OfFlahert. Ogyg. p. 19. Harris's Ware, p. 19—124- 
(58) OfFlahert. ſup. p. 12—19. 
the 
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the Celtic, which uſed a tree and not a ſtone. Thus the (59) Bile Magh 
Adhair, was a remarkable tree in the plain of Adhair in the county of 
Clare, under which the Dal-Caſſian princes were 1naugurated. Every 
ſoleran and holy office was performed by the Celtes in groves ; by the Fir- 
bolgs in ſtone circles. Here we have an eminent inſtance of the diſtinc- 
tion between theſe people, in religious rights and civil uſages, fo much 
inſiſted on in theſe papers, and on wiuch the elucidation of our antiquities 


entirely depends. 


That Caſhel was an antient Mandra, the wall ſurrounding its ſummit, 

its ſituation and the monaſtic ſpirit of chriſtianity prevalent in this king- 
dom, give reaſonable grounds to believe. The ſtone-roofed chapel before 
deſcribed, and denominated from Cormac, I think, muſt have been con- 
ſtructed poſterior to the age of this prelate. Becauſe, if things were con- 
ducted in the common manner, he muſt have been firſt canonized, and his 
reliques afterwards be depoſited in this crypt. So that unleſs he could 
have fore-known that he was to be dubbed the patron of Caſhel, he never 
would have built this chapel for his own remains. Or if this chapel had 
been once dedicated to (60) St. Patrick, the leſſer would never have diſ- 
poſſeſſed the greater ſpiritual hero. It is therefore probable, that ſome 
other perſon erected this fabric to his memory, and enſhrined his bones 
there, as a martyr who fell in defence of his religion and country againſt 
pagan invaders. Who this perſon was, or the time is not eaſy to deter- 
mine. The dimenſions of this chapel are thus ſtated ;— 


59) OfBrien, ſupra, voce Bile. | 
(60) Ware's Biſhops, p. 463. nd 
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Feet, Inches. 
Length of the .nave, — — 30 
Breadth, — _ — 18 
Length of the choir, — — 13 
Breadth, | — — 11 
Breadth of the grand Lek leading i into the choir, 9 
Width of the north door, — — | 2 
Of the South door, — — 3 
Of the Weſt door, — _ 4 

4 
0 
6 


E 


Mean thickneſs of the walls, — — 

Length of the ſquare tower, — — I 
Breadth, — — m | 
Height, — | 
Height of the ſtone roof from the ground, 
Slant of the roof, — 
Diameter of the columns of the grand arch, 
Height, — 

Height of the intire arch, — 
Breadth of the archivolt, — 
Length of the chapel inſide, — 
Length outſide, — 


OOO O O O O o O «AW O O 0 
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This is certainly one of the moſt curious fabrics in theſe kingdoms. It 
is a regular church, divided into nave and choir, the latter narrowing in 
breadth, and ſeparated from the former by a wide arch. Under the altar, 
tradition places the bones of St. Cormac. There is a ſtriking reſemblance 
between this chapel and the church of St. Peter at Oxford, with Grym- 
bald's crypt beneath it. This (61) church is ſuppoſed to be the oldeſt ſtone 
church in England, and ſaid to be built by Grymbald about the end of the 
gth century. It conſiſts of a nave with a ſquare tower at the weſt end; 


at the eaſt is the chancel, and on its extremities ſtand two round towers, 


(61) Collinſon's Britiſh Antiquities, p. 139. 
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terminating at topin a cone. The crypt is arched, and the columns ſup- 
porting it are ſhort and maſſy. The ſquare tower is about eighty feet high, 
and the round towers from the parapet about twelve. Let theſe (62) par- 
ticulars be compared with ſimilar ones at Cormac's chapel, and a ſtrong 
likeneſs will be perceived ; only our chapel is infinitely more curious, by 
uniting under its ſtone-roof a church and crypt. Notwithſtanding this 
agreement, I think the ornaments in Cormac's chapel {peak it to be a con- 
ſtruction later than that of St. Peter's. The groteſques on the capitals in 
the crypt of the latter are not ſeen in our chapel; over a door indeed is an 
archer mounted on ſome ideal quadruped. High ſquare towers were cer- 
tainly known and in uſe 1 in England when Cormac's chapel was built, be- 
cauſe there is one there; but it could not be placed on the interſection of 
the crois, for our chapel is not cruciform ; beſides, if there were crols ailes 
it would not have anſwered the idea of a crypt. High towers are (63) 
dated about the reign of Edgar, towards the end of the 1oth century. So 
| that, on the whole, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, about this time, or 
the beginning of the next age, Cormac's chapel was erected by ſome of his 
ſucceſſors in Caſhel, and that prior to the introduction of the Norman 
or Gothic ſtyles, for in every reſpect it is purely Saxon. Theſe hints may 
perhaps remove ſome difficulties, and lead to ſome happier conjectures on 


this ſubject. 


| The (64) annals of the priory of Al Saints inform us, that the church, 
. after the reſtoration of it, was ſolemnly conſecrated, and a fynod held in it 
j in the year 1134. About thirty five years after, Donald O'Brien, King of 

Limerick, built a new church in Caſhel from the foundation, converting 
| Cormac's old church into a chapel or chapter-houſe, on the South ſide of 
the chow, Here the church noticed in the annals ſeems to be Cormac's, 


(62) Views of St. Peter's church and Grgnbak's crypt may be ſeen in Aichaegloils, Vol I. 
Leland's Collect. V. I. p. 151. Edit. Aylofte, 1 1 
(63) Groſe, V. 1. p. 113. 


(64) Ware's Biſhops, p. 464. | | 
| which 
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which probably had been defecrated in the wars of thoſe (65) times. Or 
ſhall we fay, that a cathedral was erected in rtor, when Mortogh Mor 
O'Brien folemnly granted and dedicated the town of Cafhel to God and St. 
Patrick. If fo, Mortogh's fabric muſt have been mean and trifling, ſince 
it went to decay in about thirty years; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, Donald 
O'Brien would have conſtructed a new church had his predeceſſor's con- 
tinued in good preſervation. I therefore imagine there was no religious 
edifice of ſtone on the rock but Cormac's, antecedent to Donald's church. 
Notwithſtanding the former might have been uſed as a chapter-houfe, the 
builders had the ſtrongeſt reaſon for uniting the cathedral with the chapel, 
and that was the ſanctity of the latter. Had the chapel been ſinaller, it 

would have been incloſed in the new building. Thus Edwin, King of 
Northumberland, made a ſmall wooden oratory, afterwards he built a 
church of ſtone, incloſing the oratory (66) within it. The old chapel at 
Glaſtonbury had a divine odour exhaling from it: Auguſtin did not at- 
tempt to demolifh it, but very much (67) adorned it. In all parts the ve- 
neration for theſe old chapels and crypts was the ſame. 8 
7 


Donald O'Brien founded a cathedral at Caſhel about 1169. This was 
certainly of ſtone, for it did not want any great repairs for two hundred 
and fifty years, when Archbiſhop O'Hedian rebuilt thoſe parts which had 
been injured by age, and modernized the whole, as the long lancet win- 
dows and other gothic ornaments teſtify. Archbiſhop Price, about half a 
century ago, thought proper to unroof this venerable edifice, and thereby 
precipitated its ruin. Archbiſhop Agar, who at preſent fills the Archiepiſ- 
copal chair with honour to himſelf and eminent advantage to the church, 
exhibits a very different ſpecimen of liberality and taſte from that of his 
predeceſſor ; his Grace preſerves with the utmoſt care thoſe remains ' of the 
piety of former ages, and thereby ſecures the reſpectful gratitude of every 
lover of national Antiquities. 


(66) Collectanea, No. 4. p- 546, et ſequent. 


(66) Bed. I. 2. c. 14. 
(67) Egit nimirum prædicabilis viri ſolertia, ut nihil decederet ſanctitati, & plurimum accederet 


ornatui. Guil. Malmeſb. 
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Two works have been fathered on Biſhop Cormac in the dark ages; the 
Pfalter of Caſhel and a Gloſſary. The firſt, which has never ſeen the light, 
has been cried up by (68) Iriſh Antiquaries, as of irrefragable authority. 
Here a queſtion occurs: where is it to be found? Lhuyd and Nicolſon 
ſay a part of it is in the Bodleian library, nor do I recollect any writer of 
credit who profeſſes to have ſeen the whole. Walſh, who gives us (69) ex- 
tracts from this Pſalter, effectually deſtroys its veracity as an hiſtorical re- 
cord, when he tells us, © The Picts ſerved in Thrace under one Polycornus : 
that they fled that country, and roamed up and down at fea till they came 
to Gaul, and there they founded the city of Pictavia: that they were forced 
to leave Gaul and retire to Ireland : that Troſdan, a magician, adviſed the 
Iriſh army to bathe in the milk of an hundred and fifty white, crumple- 
horned cows, as a ſure antidote againſt the envenomed arrows of the Bri- 
tons.” Who, from theſe inſtances, will deny this to be as authentic as it is 
a wonderful production, well worthy the pen of the holy Cormac, King of 
Munſter and Biſhop of Caſhel? Was it ever known that a man of holineſs 
employed himſelf in compoſing a romance, or that a King was ignorant of 
civil, or a Biſhop of eccleſiaſtical Antiquities ? Such daring ſceptics as 
Stillingfleet and (70) Pinkerton have affirmed this celebrated Pſalter of Caſhel 
to be a collection of poetical fictions, and that it was compiled in the 1 3th 
century. But what true Mileſian will believe them? 


Cormac's Gloſſary is as liable to objections as the Pſalter. Has it been 
publiſhed, or where are copies of it to be found ? An author who has ſpent 
a long life in etymologizing words and catching their reſemblances in ſound, 
ſometimes quotes this Gloſſary, but it is only to favour ſome oriental whim- 
ley, by groſly perverting the natural meaning of words; until the work it- 
{elf is ſubmitted to the public, neither it nor the author can expect general 
attention. But ſuppoſing the gloſſary genuine, would it now be intelligi- 
ble? It has (71) elſewhere been ſhown, that, in the opinion of the beſt 


(68) Walſh's Proſpect, p. 490. 
(69) Apud Stillingfleet's Britiſh Churches, p. 274-275. 
(70) Hiſtory of Scotland, Vol. 2. p. 6-7. 

471) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 104. 
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Iriſh ſcholars, it would not. The (72) Greek of Solon's age was not un- 
derſtood in that of Lyſias, a period of about 300 years. So much, ſays 


the candid (73) Wormius, has the Daniſh been corrupted in the ſpace of 


400 years in its pronunciation and idiom, that he who will look into our 
old laws, or leſs antient works, cannot but wonder at the difference. Evans 
(74) confeſſes that the Welſh bards, even after the reign of the firſt William, 
have words not to be found in any dictionary or gloſſary, Over all the 
globe, as (75) Mr. Pinkerton obſerves, language, mixt or unmixt, has 
changed with time, fave in this favoured iſle, where eternity has built a 
neſt for her own Phoenix. © Literary forgery, as the ſame 1 ingenious 
writer (76) remarks, is the proper fruit of a dark period and of an ignorant 
country, for in other periods and countries the light is too ſtrong: night is 
the ſeaſon of deception. The forgeries of monks and poets in the middle 
ages may be reckoned by thouſands,” To aſſume theſe fictions as hiſtoric 
facts, and elicit from them the Antiquities of this Iſle, is a lamentable de- 
baſement of reaſon and learning. On theſe ſubjects dulneſs and truth are 
preferable to brilliancy and fiction. 


Quicgud id eft, ſylveſire licet videatur acutis 
Auribus, & nofiro tantum memorabile pago; 
Dum mea rufticitas, fi non valet arte polita 
Carminis, at certe valedi veritate probart.. 


(72) Salmas. de Helleniſt, p. 432. 

(73) Tantum vel quadringentorum annorum curriculo, a priſtina ſua & pronunciatione & idio- 
tiſmo illud, quod jam tenemus, degeneravit idioma, &c. Lit. Run. p. 148. 

(74) Specimens of Welſh poetry, preface. . 

(75) Scotland, ſupra, V. 1. p. 136. Where there are many valuable obſervations on this very 
ſubject. 

(76) Scotland, V. 2. p. 80. 
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But neither the fame of St. Cormac, nor the curious remains at Caſhel, 
have made it ſo memorable as the (77) Synod held there in the year 
1172, when every Archbiſhop and Bifhop gave fealed charters to Henry 
II. conferring on him and his heirs for ever the kingdom of Ireland, 
which charters were confirmed by Pope Alexander. At the ſame time, 
on the King's part were offered and accepted, the Engliſh laws; theſe the 
Iriſh ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve, and for their better execution the king- 
dom was divided into ſhires. Political wiſdom was never more eminently 
diſplayed than on this occaſion. The natives, how attached ſoever by 


long habits, could not but feel the heavy, grievous, and arbitrary exac- 


tions of their Lords; from theſe, by the laws of England, they would be 
exonerated. For though the feudal incidents were ſevere enough, yet 
they were certain and fixed. Another ſtriking advantage would have 
been the ſecuring inheritances. Theſe two objects, if there were none 
other, were of the laſt importance towards introducing civility among a 
rude people : and that the Triſh underſtood the operation of thefe laws, 
we may learn from the hiſtorian's remarking, that they thankfully re- 


ceived them, 


The canons made in this {ſynod deſerve notice. They forbid marriages 


within the prohibited degrees : they exempt the church lands from ſe- 


cular exactions: they releaſe the clergy from Eric for murder: they com- 
mand children to be baptized in the font: they order-tithes of cattle and 
corn to be paid to the parith church : they point out the diſtribution of 
a dying man's property : they decree, that every chriſtian be brought to 
the church and decently buried, and laſtly they enjoin an uniformity of 


divine offices with thoſe in England. 


Doctor (78) Leland attempts to exhibit this ſynod of Caſhel as a ſolemn 


farce, and to ridicule its proceedings; in doing ſo he intimates his inat- 


(77) Ware's Biſhops, p. 468. 
(78) Hiſto:y of Ireland, Vol. 1. p. 75—76. Edit. 8 vo. 
tention 


r 
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tention to the ambition of the Roman Pontiffs, and to the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the Iriſh church. Rome wanted a revenue, as the bulls of 
Adrian and Alexander unequivocally declare; this could not be procured 
without eradicating the ancient faith and practice of the Iriſh ; to accom- 
pliſh which purpoſe the interpoſition of a foreign power was indi ſpenſably 
neceſſary. To juſtify the foregoing cenſure, I am able to ſhow, were this 
the place, that the rites and ceremonies of the Iriſh totally differed from 
thoſe eſtabliſhed at Caſhel. Let one inſtance ſuffice. It has before been 
ſeen, that the Iriſh and Britons agreed in religious matters. Auguſtine in 
Bede objects to the Britons, that they did not adminiſter baptiſm ac- 
carding to the cuſtom of the Holy Roman and Apoſtolic Church ; which 
muſt mean, that they either did not obſerve the uſual feafons for ad- 
miniſtering this rite, or they made no uſe of chriſm, exorciſm or impo- 
tion of hands. Beſides this, Brompton and Benedict, Abbot of Peter- 
borough, who lived at the very time this ſynod was held in Caſhel, ex- 
preſsly aſſure us, that the Iriſh who were rich baptized their children by 
immerging them thrice in milk, as thoſe who were poor did thrice in 
water. This was not a barbarous cuſtom as a ſuperficial reader may 
imagine. The authors laſt cited tell us, it was the father that dipped 
the child. Laical baptiſm was common in the Eaſt in early ages, but 
was forbidden by the (79) Apoſtolic Conſtitutions and alſo by St. Bafil. 
We know from (80) Tertullian, that after baptiſm, milk and honey 
were given to the infant, and by the 37th canon of the African code, 
milk and honey were laid on the altar for baptiſmal uſe, and they were 
conſecrated by a peculiar form. The Egyptians, according to Apu- 
lexus, gave milk to thoſe whom they initiated into their myſteries. 
Without proceeding farther, we may obſerve, that the Iriſh received from 
their firſt teachers the Oriental cuſtoms of lay-baptiſm and milk and 


honey; the latter, in a courſe of years, was changed for immerſion into 


milk. 


| (79) Lib. 3. c. 10. S. Baſil. Epiſt, ad Amphil. p. 759. | 
(80) Deinde egreſſos lactis & mellis præguſtare. De Coron. mil. c. 3. 
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Theſe uſages and many others ſimilar, ſcandalized the Roman Catho- 
lic church, nor can I think fo ill of the zeal and ſincerity of its mem- 
bers, as not to perceive the reformation of them was a principal motive 
of their attempts on Ireland. However they proceeded too far, inſtead 
of correcting abuſes and retaining what was blameleſs, they introduced 
a ritual corrupted in every part, and to force this on a reluctant people 
was the object of Henry's Iriſh cruſade. 


It might be expected that I ſhould here take notice of the Dominican 
Friary, Hore Abbey, Hacket's Abbey, and St. Nicholas's Hoſpital in 
the city of Caſhel, but theſe are ſo well deſcribed in Mr. Archdall's 


excellent Monaſticon Hibernicum that nothing remains for me to 
add..: 
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n 
A Rieyview or IRISH LITERATURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. ; 
MERE eee a | 
F a (1) former part of theſe papers, the pretenſions of the Iriſh to an 1 j | | 
original alphabet have been examined and rejected; and it has there 4 
been ſhown what were the probable introduction and date of letters in this 'P 194 
Iſle. The learned and ingenious Doctor Campbell, whoſe talents and ac- 0 
compliſhments do honour to his native country, has very ably (2) proved, 'F | 
that Iriſh literature in pagan times is ideal, and that after the moſt confi- ö | 1 
dent aſſertions of our being a civilized people in thoſe ages, the want of 7 [ 1 
literary and other monuments with the united voice of ancient writers pro- 0 1 
claims our ignorance and rudeneſs. His work abounds with manly and 1 
5 judicious obſervations, and juſtly merits the favourable reception it has met | | | | 
from an enlightened and diſcerning public. As I confine myſelf ſolely to 1 75 
the ſtate of learning in Ireland in the middle and dark ages, I am the better i p | 
able to pay an undivided attention to this intereſting ſubject, yet without 1 Il! 
preſuming to think I have exhauſted or even exhibited it in the extent, or 1 
with the erudition that others might have done. The lives and miracles of 1 | 


ſaints, monaſtic rules and all the ſuppoſititious and apocryphal traſh that 


(1) 1 of Ireland, P- EY and ſeq. 
2) Strictures on the Eccleſiaſtical and Literary Hiſtory of Ireland. 
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Patrick, Act. Sant. 17 Mart. But Bollandus was devoted to Rome. 
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croud the pages of Ware's writers and Harris's additions, I leave to the 
credulity and illuſtration of others, dwelling only on thoſe parts of ſolid 


learning worthy of rational inquiry, and ien form the ony true grounds 


of national fame and honour. 


The invaſion of England by the Anglo-Saxons, in the middle of this 


century, was an event extremely calamitous to that country, but productive 


of the happieſt conſequences in this, by driving hither many (3) pious and 
learned men, who promoted the ſtudy of letters and ſtrengthened infant 
chriſtianity among us. I can diſcover no other adequate cauſe of the quick 


advances we made in literature, but the emigration of the Britiſh clergy in 


this and the next age. Here they found a ſecure aſylum from the din of 
war, and thoſe broils ſo hated by peaceful and ſtudious men. Rome and 
her Pontiffs are held out by our writers as the ſource from whence flowed 
(4) religion and letters to us, and St. Patrick is made the perſon who con- 
ducted them hither. Without anticipating what I mean ſoon to lay before 
the public concerning the age and exiſtence of this ſaint, I ſhall only now 
remark, that his whole ſtory is a fiction invented long after the time in 
which he is ſuppoſed to live, and that the works aſcribed to him are pal- 
pa ble forgeries, and carry numberleſs internal marks of being ſuch. They 
were collected and publiſhed in London by Sir James Ware in the year 
1656. I ſhall ſlightly run them over, as they fcarcely merit notice. 

His Confeſſion is a rhapſody of his travels, miracles, deliverances, and 
revelations. Can we but wonder at that ſtrange infatuation which could 
make Uſher and Ware, for a moment, entertain favourable notions of the 
authenticity of this work, wherein no notice is taken of the education of 


our apoſtle under St. Martin, Biſhop * ws or his relationſhip to him, 


(3) Vier. Find p. 563—564. ; 
(4) Bollandus is angry with Colgan for making theſe older in Ireland than the tune of St. 


of 
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of his journies on the Continent, and his advancement to the epiſcopate of 
Ireland by Pope Celeſtine? The omiſſion of theſe and many other import- 
ant particulars, with the legendary ſtyle 'of the whole, evince it to be the 
juvenile exerciſe of ſome Monk of the eleventh or twelfth century. His 
Epiſtle to Coroticus, a Welch prince, is of the ſame ſtamp with the Con- 


feſſion. It ſpeaks of the Roman and Galhe chriſtians ſending many thou- 


ſand Solidi to redeem captives from the Franks. Whoever writ this was 
but little acquainted with the ſtate of Italy under the Gothic princes, or of 
the French under the Merovingians. Ware ſays the texts of ſcripture 
cited in theſe tracts are tranſlations from the Septuagint and not the Vul- 
gate, and that this determines them to the age of St. Patrick. But this 


argument carries no weight with it; for the old Italic verſion, which is 


that here alluded to, was uſed by the (5) Iriſh fo late as 81 5, and probably 
later; nor can the biblical (6) critics aſcertain when, if ever, it went into 
diſuſe, for it is allowed to have made a conſiderable part of the preſent 


Vulgate. The next treatiſe, De Tribus Habitaculis, is better written, 


and evidently diſcovers a different pen. It deſcants on the joys of heaven 
and torments of hell. Boſton of Bury gives it to St. Auſtin, others to St. 
Bernard. St. Patrick's charter has been proved by (7) Stillingfleet to be a 


forgery, for it computes by the year of our Lord; a cuſtom not begun till 


525, nor practiſed in England till 816, It mentions indulgences as relaxa- 
tions of penance, which were unknown before the eleventh century. The 
tract, de duodecim abuſionibus ſæculi, is ſaid to be compoſed by St. Cy- 
prian or. St. Auſtin. In a book of Saxon homilies in Lambeth Library 
is a treatiſe, de octo vitus & duodecim abuſionibus ſæculi, which is per- 
haps the ſame as ours, and which (8) Hicks thinks was written after the 

Norman times. Whoever will peruſe an (9) account of the ſpurious pieces 


(5) Uſher's Relinien of the Iriſh. 

(6) Simon, Hiſtoire Crit. 

(7) Britiſh Churches, c. 1. p. 14. 

(8) Gram. Anglo-Sax. p. 172. 

(9) Fabric. Cod. Apocryp. & Pſeudepig. 4 Tom: 2 very curious collection of heretical and li- 
terary impoſtures. 
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fathered on the patriarchs, prophets, the apoſtles, and even on our 


bleſſed Redeemer himſelf, who it ſeems condeſcended to write an epiſtle to 
the Council of Conſtance, will not be ſurprized at thoſe aſcribed to our 


apoſtle, 


| INF AGE 18 faid by Uſher, Ware, and Harris to be the moſt learned 
Hibernian of this age. Certainly we mult think highly of his theological 

and critical acquirements, was he the author of the works paſſing under his 
name. But this is an error; Bayle (10) has proved there were two Sedu- 
liuſes ; Cælius Sedulius, a celebrated poet, who flourifhed about 434, and 
from a poetical epiſtle to Theodoſius I. feems to have been an Italian. The 
other, our countryman, compoſed commentaries on St. Paul's epiſtles, and 
lived about 818. The principal literati of the dark ages being Iriſhmen, 
had the words Scoti and Scotigenæ joined to their names, and ignorant 
copyilts added them as in the preſent inſtance to others without reaſon, 


_ Colgan has given a tranſlation of a poem faid to be the work of Feich, 
Biſhop of Sletty, near Carlow, A. D. 434. It is a metrical verſion of the 
legend of St. Patrick. It begins thus: 


33 | Natus eft Patricius Nemturrt, 
Ut refertur in hiftoriis ; 

Fuit annorum ſedecim 
Quando aua in n vitate. 


We are (11) told this Feich was a en af our e and Med 
by him to the epiſcopal dignity, he could therefore be no ſtranger to his 
origin, whereas the ſecond line above intimates that this poem was com- 
piled from old hiſtories. This and an (12) N hymn are the 


(10) Dict. Article, Sedulius. Mabillon. Analect. t. 1. p. 363. 

(11) Ware's Writers, p. 6. 

| (12) 8. Patric. Opuſc. p. 146. 

i | | 
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wretched productions of ſome cloyſtered eccleſiaſtic. I acknowledge the 
infinite obligations the Iriſh Antiquary is under to Uther, Ware, and 
others, and that there is abundant utility in their farraginous compilations; 
yet I know Tas well, that they did not believe to be genuine all that they 
{et down: Archbiſhop Uſher (13) confeſſes his Antiquities of the Britiſh 
and Iriſh Churches contain many things. frivolous,” doubtful and falſe ; 
even from theſe, he remarks an hiſtorian may reap conſiderable advan- 
tages. But when, in his other writings, he'alleges theſe as direct and 


politive proofs of tranſactions and doctrines in AR times, he betr Fays' 4 


want of recollection, if not of prudence : 
Eft quoddam Prodire tenus, fi non Karts: 22 l 


SIXTH CENTURY. 


The e TH power daily increaſing, the Britiſh clergy every where 
fled from its (14) exterminating fury: many retiring to this iſle and (15) 


opening ſchools. Letters now greatly flouriſhed in Wales in the (16) per- 


ſons of Dubricius, Iltutus, Sampſon, Paternus and many more. When 
we remember the agreement of the Britons and Iriſh in religious ſenti- 
ments, and the recent obligations of the latter to the former, there can be 


no doubt but we received theſe terrified and expatriated eccleſiaſtics with 


open arms. St. Jerome mentions the reſort of Britiſh chriſtians to the 
Eaſt, and we (17) we know that Paternus, David, and Teliau went thither 
to receive epiſcopal ordination, thereby recognizing the fountain of their 
faith. As theſe men were celebrated ſcholars, and well furniſhed with 
human learning for their high office, it is reaſonable to believe their know- 
ledge was MUCH 1mproved and augmented ah their Journey, and that they 


(13) Frivola etiam nonnulla, auth multa, & falſa ene non en, fopra, Prefat. 
(14) Uſſer. ſupra, p. 416-417. oy 

(12) Uſſer. ſupra, ad Ann. 498. 

(16) Stillingfleet, ſupra, p. 202—346. 


(15) Uſſer. p. 474—528. Syllog. Epiſt. p. 13 1. 
| | were: 
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were accompanied back by Greeks and other foreigners of the clerical or- 
der, whoſe zeal or curioſity prompted them to viſit theſe Ifles. Whatever 
learning the Britons acquired was communicated to the Iriſh. The indiſ- 


criminate admiſſion of eminent men of either nation to the government of 


monaſteries and ſchools was common in this age. Thus (18) St. Brendan, 
an Iriſhman, ruled the Abbey of Lhancarvon in Wales. Kentigern, a Scot, 
was ordained by an Irith Biſhop, and founded a fee and abbey in Wales. 


Gildas, a Briton, taught in Armagh. Other inſtances may be ſeen in Uſher, 


Following their (19) Eaſtern archetypes, our churches and monaſteries | 


were ſchools for the inſtruction of youth. Thus the ſeminaries of Dubri- 


cius and Iltutus were (20) famous among the Britons, and that of Pauli- 


nus, ſays Leland, flouriſhed like an univerſity. On the contrary the (21) 


Benedictines and other Roman monks deſpiſed learning, laying more ſtreſs 


in their rules on abſtinence and manual labour than on letters. In our 


Abbies (22) prophane and ſacred literature was cultivated : in that of Roſ- 


carbery, in the county of Cork, St. Brendan taught the liberal arts. The 
(23) Encyclopædia of the Greeks, and the liberal arts of the Romans varied in 
number, but were at length fixed to theſe ſeven, (24) Grammar, Rhetoric, 


Logic, Arithmetic, Muſic, Geometry and Aſtronomy : each of theſe was 
formed into an elementary treatiſe, more or leſs perfect according to the 


abilities of the compoſer. A very curious work, comprehending all the 


foregoing arts, and written (2 5) about the year 460, by Martianus Capella, 


has come down to us, In the preſent ſtate of knowledge it is not an edify- 


ing book, bur it is very valuable, as it points out what were the education 


(18) Uſſer. 353—532—955- 

( I 9) Et; Bg], eva Tors Tad gurigia. Socrat. Hiſt. Ecc. 1. 3. C. I. 

(20) Stillingfleet, p. 202. | 

(21) Stillingfleet, p. 205-206. 

(22) Uſſer. p. 910—907. Stillingfleet, ſupra. 

(23) Wower. de Polymathia. c. 24. p. 208. 

(24) Ordo autem iſte ſeptem a ** uſque ad aſtra perductus eſt, &c. lar Orig. 
P- 914. 

(25) Fabric. Biblioth. lat. p. 638. 


and 
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and ſtudy of the clergy and higher ranks in the middle ages. In this cen- 
tury it was uſed in the French monaſteries, as we learn from (26) Gregory 
of Tours, and a thorough maſtery of it was believed to give the (27) laſt 
poliſh to the ſtudent. In Grotius's edition of Capella, which I ule, the 
ſeven liberal arts occupy about 300 ſmall octavo pages, too few a number 
unleſs for a text book, and as ſuch it was adopted. From the retreat of 
the Britons to (28) Bas Bretagne in 453, a conſtant intercourſe was main- 
tained between them and. their brethren in theſe iſles, for Iltutus, Samp- 
ſon, Gildas, and the other learned Britons frequently viſited their tranſ- 
marine countrymen: one of whom the latter raiſed to the ſee of Dole, 
and another was made Biſhop of the Oxiſmii, the moſt northern people of 


Bretagne. France was alſo frequented by the Iriſh, as we find by the au- 
thors cited by Uſher. So that when it is ſaid that St. Patrick ſtudied at 
Tours, to which Dole was fuffragan, we can only underſtand ſome obſcure 
remembrance of this connection with the Continent. From all which I 
infer, that Capella was now known and taught in our Iriſh ſchools. as a 
claſſic, and in this I am confirmed when I find him commented on by 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, and Duncant, an Iriſh Biſhop, the latter deliver-- 
ing his lectures on him in the monaſtery of St. Remigius in Down. Both 
of which works are (29) extant. If the reader will credit the evidence. 
now ſubmitted to him, he will perceive how learning was originally de- 
rived to the Iriſh, and what the liberal arts were, that ſo early gained their 
attention. With what avidity and ſucceſs they ſtudied theſe, foreign 
writers ſhall ſoon declare. Their religion kept them from mental degra-- 
dation, the ſure conſequence of ſuperſtition. Inſtead. of compiling pious. 


(26) Quod fi te ſacerdos Dei, quicunque es, Martianus noſter erudiit, id eft, ſi te in gram- 


maticis docuit, legere; in dialecticis altercationum propoſitiones advertere, &c. Hiſt. fol. 102. 


Edit. Paris, 15 22. 


(27) Si in his omnibus ita fueris exercitatus, ut tibi ſtylus noſter ſit ruſticus; ne ſit quoque de- 


precor ut avellas quæ ſcripſi, &c. Greg. Tur. ſupra. 
(28) Uſſer. p. 1110. 
(29) Fabric. 1 p. 640. Warton's Hiſt. of Engliſh phetry V. 2. p. 75—16. 
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ſictions and lying miracles of imaginary ſaints, they were exerciſing their 
genius in acquiring languages, eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and the liberal arts. 
1 have inſiſted the longer on theſe points, as they are extremely curious, 
though hitherto unnoticed. I now return to the very diſagreeable taſk of 


de tecting a forgery. 


The Life of St. Bridget by (30) Cogitoſus 18 IR to be genuine, 
We are (31) told he lived before 590. This cannot be true: for he calls 
the firſt prelates of Kildare, archſnbiſhops, a dignity not known in Bri- 
tain before 673, and much later here. After Biſhop Conlœth, who died 
in 519, we meet with no other prelate of Kildare for 119 years, though 
he informs us the ſucceſſion was uninterrupted : as he was a monk of Kil- 
dare, he might have cally filled up the chaſm. Theſe are ſuſpicious cir- 
cumſtances ; but, what evinces this work of Cogitoſus to be ſuppoſititious, 
is his Deſcription of the Monuments of St. Bridget and Conlœth on the 
right and left of the altar at Kildare. They were not only highly finiſhed 
with gold and filver ornaments, with gems and precious ſtones, ſuſpended 
gold and ſilver crowns, but the wall of the chancel was painted with por- 
Theſe latter, ſays Baſnage, the editor of Caniſius, (32) ſmell 
ſtrongly of later ages. 2 24 architecture of the church is the work of 
fancy, and could not exiſt earlier here than the twelfth century, for the 
Iriſh, as I have (33) already ſhown, had no ſtone edifices in the ſixth. 
The great number of filly and impious miracles with which this work 1s 
ſtuffed, totally deſtroys its credit. St. Bridget commits a pious murder 
to preſerve the reputation of a nun by diſſipating her pregnancy. The 
Veltal Claudia vindicates her chaſtity 1 in a different manner. oh, 


Si_noftrum” nullo wviolatum eſt crimine corpus, 


Teflis Diva veni, & facili me abfelve carina, 
Tum ſecura capit funem. 


(30) Canis. Lect. Antiq. t. 5. p. 62 5 Moſheim. V. I. p. 471. 
(31) Ware's Writers, p. 14: And Biſhops, p. 38 1. 
(32) Poſteriora redolent ſecula. Canis. ſupra — 


(33) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 139. 
8 SEVENTH 
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SEVENTH CENTURY. 


THE religious eſtablifhments in this and the preceding century, with 
the ſecurity that letters enjoyed in our Ifle from the convulſions of ſur- 
rounding nations, made her the ſchool of learning to the Weſtern world. 


But a cauſe, hitherto unobferved and equally powerful in its operation, 


tended to fill Ireland with learned men, and that was the diſcouragement 
of literature by the Roman Pontiffs. From the time of St. Auguſtine, ſays 
(34) Rous, the Biſhops of Rome interdicted ſchools and teaching in Eng- 
land, on account of the herefies conſtantly ſpringing up there, and this 
continued to the time of Alfred. Pope Gregory I. diſcountenanced pro- 
phane the more to advance (35) ſacred learning, and with this intent burnt 
the Palatine library and works of Livy. Theſe facts are recorded by zea- 
lous Romaniſts. Hence the liberal and ingenious were necefſarily driven 
to this iſle to acquire the rudiments' of knowledge, as papal injunctions 
had no force here. And hence the ſuperiority of the Britiſh and Triſſr 
clergy in all their difputes with their antagonifts about baptiſm, eaſter; 
the tonſure and other ceremonies and rites A ſuperiority which fo ſe- 


verely galled the Romiſh party and retarded their influence and innovations, 


that Theodore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, even againft the ſpirit of his 
religion and the orders of his ſuperiors, was (46) forced to ſet up ſchools 


and promote the ſtudy of letters. Having unfolded! the cauſes of our ce- 


lebrity as'a literary {(cliool 1 in this age, I ſhall now mention ſome of the. or- 
naments of it. Rah 


(34) Hiſt, reg. Ang. p. 68—72—73: Edit. Hearne. 
135) Quod divine paginæ gratior eſſet locus. Joh. Sariſbur. de Nug-© Curial, 1. 8. c. 19. 
(36) Innet's Orig. Anglic. p. 76: 


2 6 Columbanus (35) 
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Columbanus ( 37) was educated at Bangor under St. Congel. The re- 
putation of the Iriſh eccleſiaſtics in diſtant countries ſeduced them from 
home, and in moſt caſes prepared for them an eaſy and kind reception. 
Our miſfioner went to France, and founded the monaſtery of Luxeuil and 
Fontaines in Burgundy. Cave and Dupin ſpeak of him as a man of pri- 
mitive ſimplicity and ancient virtue, which led him to cenſure with ſharp- 


neſs and freedom the higheſt characters in the church. In has letter to Pope 


Boniface III. he charges him with hereſy, and ſuſpects his church to be 
in error. In another letter he tells the Pope, that he had written to his 
predeceſſor Gregory concerning the difference between the Iriſh and Ro- 
man churches, and entreats him to be permitted to retain his national cuſ- 
toms, for that Polycarp and Anicetus did not break communion on this 
account, and he cites a canon of the firſt Conſtantinopolitan Council for 
this indulgence. But clerical reſentment is not ſoon appeaſed ; our miſ- 
fioner was expelled his abbey : after which he retired to Bobbio in Italy, 
and erected a monaſtery there. Dupin, who carefully examined, and 
with ability epitomized his works, declares they are written with much 
wiſdom and elegance, and with a profound knowledge of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory : that they are judicious, witty and learned. 


Cummian's letter to Segienus, Abbot of Hy, has before (38) been no- 
ticed. He is ſtyled by Adamnan, Commineus Albus, and was advanced 
to the abbacy of Hy in 657. He ſeems to have been (39) deſcended from 
the ſame family with Columba, and in virtue of hereditary right to have 
ſucceeded him. That he was a Culdee and apoſtatized may be collected 


(37) Doctor Smith, in his ancient Scottiſh Poems, confounds Columba with Columbanus: it 
was the former who inſtituted the numerous religious eſtabliſhments, and hence named Colum- 
celle; and it was the latter who gave the monaſtic rule publiſhed by * and Holſtein. 

(38) Antiquities of Ireland, ſupra. p. 634—64. 

(39) Compare O'Brien's Dic. p. 360, O'Halloran's Introd. p. 189. Ogyg - vind. p. 133—134. 


Wareꝰs Writers, p. 37. 
from 
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from his Epiſtle, which was written many years before he attained the 
abbatial chair. During this interval he probably recanted, or ſo qualified 
his ſentiments as to make them palatable to the monks of Hy. His tract 
would at any time be eſteemed argumentative and learned, and the number 
of books he poſſeſſed, or muſt have peruſed, are conſiderable. He cites 
Jerome, Origen, Cyril, Cyprian, Gregory and Auguſtine. He adduces 
(40) Anatolius's cycle of nineteen years; Theophilus's of ninety-five ; Cy- 
ril's of the ſame; Dionyſius's octaetris; Victorius's of five hundred and 
thirty-two years, with thoſe of Auguſtine, Morinus and Pachomius. The 
Iriſh adopted the (41) Jewiſh cycle of eighty-four years, whiclr was fol- 


lowed by the Eaſtern Chriſtians, and through St. John's diſciples commu- 
nicated to the Iriſh, as Colman athrmed at the conference at Whitby. Cum- 


mian quotes the canons of the church, which ſhows he was well ac- 
quainted with eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. This treatiſe, ſhort as it is, com- 
prehends a variety of learning, and clearly points out the ſtudies of the 
Iriſh and their advances in literature at this period. It was now, ſays Bede, 
that many noble Engliſh, and others of inferior rank, leaving their native 
country, withdrew to Ireland, to cultivate letters or lead a life of greater 
purity. Some became monks, others attended the lectures of celebrated 
teachers ; theſe the Iriſh moſt chearfully received, and ſupplied without 
any recompence with food, books and inſtruction. So zealous and difin- 
tereſted a love of learning is unparalleled in the annals of the world. May 
we not apply to them theſe lines of Claudian } 5 


Hic non divitias nigrantibus abdidit antris, 
| Nec tenebris damnavit opes ; fed largior imbre 
Sueverat innumeras hominum ditare catervas. 


(40) AP TOES of it are found in Euſcbius ; but it was more Some publiſhed by Bucher, 
de Doctrin. temp. Strauch. Brev. Chron. B. 2. c. 6. 

- (41) Nam quia per omnia Apoſtolos hac in re imitarentur, & Sahil "EX: Alis | ex Judaiſmio ad 
chriſtianiſmum tranſiſſent, non obſcurum eſt eorum cyclum merum Judaicum s & Chaldgicum fuiſſe. 
Scalig. de Emend. 'Temp. | 
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It was in this remote iſle, as Bede goes on to relate, that Agilbert, Biſhop 
of the Weſt-Saxons and after of Paris, ſpent much time in ſtudying the 
holy ſcriptures ; and that Ædilvinus, after being inſtructed here, returned 
home and was promoted to the epiſcopate of Lindisferu. Of Alfred, 
King of Northumberland, Bowe thus ſpeaks in his life of St. Cuth- 


bert : 


Scottorum qui tum verſatus finibus hoſpes, 
Galeftem intento ſpirabat corde Sophiam. 
Nam patriæ fines & dulcia liquerat arva, 
Sedulus ut Domini myſteria diſceret exul. 


It was onrunnvalled literary fame that excited the jealouſy of Aldhelm, 
and made him write that gibing ſarcaſtic (42) letter to Eahfrid, who was 


juſt returned to England after a reſidence of fix years here, being made 


Biſhop of Lindisfern. © Why fhould Ireland, fays he, whither troops of 
ſtudents are daily tranſported, boaſt of ſuch unſpeakable excellence, as if 
in the rich foil of England, Greek and Roman maſters were not to be had 

ro unlock the treaſures of divine knowledge. Though Ireland, rich and 
blooming 1 in ſcholars, is adorned like the poles of the world with innume- 
rable bright ſtars, it is Britain has her radiant ſun, her ſovereign Pontiff 
Theodore, nurtured from the earlieſt age in the ſchool of philoſophy : © If 
is ſhe poffeſſes Adrian his companion, graced with every virtue. This 
is that Theodore, who, though he fhould be ſurrounded by a circle of 


Hibernian ſcholars, as a boar in the midſt of ſnarling dogs, yet as ſoon 


as he bares his grammatical tooth, he quickly puts to flight the rebel pha- 


lanxes.” 


For this and more invidious bombaſt he apologizes to his friend, who 


| loved the Iriſh, by declaring he was but in jeſt. This, however, was a 


falſchand, Toy he was ee vithal. to THR and ative in ER 


i Viſer. Syllog. p. 37. 
ing 
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ing the Corniſh Britons from their ancient faith, for which he was ap- 
pointed Biſhop of Sherborne. This Aldhelm had ſplendid parts and much 
learning, the latter he acquired under our countryman (43) Maidulph, 
who inſtructed him in the liberal arts; for except the Iriſh Culdees diſ- 
perſed over Britain, there were no other maſters: he alſo (44) ſtudied at 
Lindisfern. He affirms he was the firſt Anglo-Saxon who compoled in 
Latin: this acknowledgment evinces the low ſtate of letters in England, 
while they were flouriſhing in Ireland. Hence he praiſes no Britiſh ſcho- 
lar, but Theodore and Adrian, both foreigners, who after all their ac- 
quirements were not more than a match for our Hibernian dogs. 


JVC 


WILLIBRORD, a Northumbrian by (45) birth, and after Archbiſhop 
of Utrecht, was an eminent miſhoner among the Friſians in the beginning 
of this century.. Hear what his biographer ſays of his preparatory ſtu- 
dies:“ When he arrived at the twentieth year of his age, he was in- 
flamed with the deſire of a ſtricter life, and a love of viſiting foreign 
parts.. And becauſe he heard that learning flouriſhed greatly in Ireland 
he intended to go there,. moved principally thereto by the fame of its holy 
men, particularly of the bleſſed father Egbert and the venerable prieſt 
Wigbert, who both for the love of a: celeſtial country had forſaken their 
houſes and kindred, and retired. to Ireland. The bleſſed Willibrord, emu- 
lating the ſanctity of theſe two. holy men embarked for this iſland, where 


(43) Informatus ad ſtudium, liberales artes plenitudini ſcientiæ adjecit. Guil. Malmeſb. Vit. 
Aldhelmi. | 

(aa) Bed: 1: f. c. 19. Biographia Britan. Article, Aldhelm. 

(45) Alcuin. vit. Willibrordi. Moſheim. V. 1. p. 491-492. 
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he joined himſelf to their ſocicty, like a diligent bee, that he might, by 


means of their vicinity, fuck the mellifluous flowers of piety, and build 
up in the hive of his own breaſt, ſweet honey-combs of virtue. Ihere 
for the ſpace of twelve years under thoſe illuſtrious maſters he treaſured 
up knowledge and virtue, that he might be enabled to become the teacher 
of many nations.” Theſe are the words of Alcuin, the moſt univerſal and 
celebrated ſcholar of the age, as Dupin, Blunt, Cave and others teſtify. 
Virgil (46) was one of eight Iriſh Biſhops, who, according to the cuſtom 
of the times, took a journey to the Holy Land. He was promoted by 
Pope Stephen and King Pepin to the See of Saltzburg, but was detained 


for two years by Pepin to profit by his uncommon erudition and piety. 


After this he was honourably received by Otilo, Duke of Bavaria, and 
accepted the Biſhoprick from his hands. For ſome time he deferred his 
conſecration, all epiſcopal acts being performed by Dobdan, a Greek, 
who followed him from Ireland. Uſher tells us, he ſhould wonder at 
the mention of a Greek's leaving Ireland, did he not know that at Trim, 
in Meath, is a church called the Greek church. But how does the ex- 
iſtence of this church remove our ſurpriſe or account for its name? 
The Primate gives no explanation. I have before remarked, that the 
fame of our learning and the excellence of our diſcipline brought many 
foreigners hither from diſtant parts, and Dobdan was one of them. 'The 


. dreadful Saracenic irruption into the Greek empire in this and the pre- 


ceding century put to flight letters and their admirers. An anecdote 


preſerved (47) by William of Malmeſbury is very much to our purpoſe. 


A Greek monk, named Conſtantine, came to Malmeſbury and planted 
a vine- yard near the Abbey. He led a life of ſtrict temperance and vir- 
tue. When he came to die and was near expiring, he ſuddenly raiſed 
himſelf up, and taking from his ſcrip, which lay near him, an archie- 
piſcopal pall, put it on and inſtantly breathed his laſt : Every one won- 


(46) Uſſer. Syllog. p. 13 1. Canis. ſup. tom. 3. 


(47) Apud Wharton. Angl. Sac. p. 37. 
dered 
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dered why he left his country or concealed his dignity ; the latter, if 
known, would have created him much trouble, and the former has been 
accounted for. He fixed particularly at Malmeſbury, becauſe there our 
Maidulph had founded an eminent ſeminary for Greek and Roman 
learning. If the reader will pay any regard to Aengus's Martyrology, 
he will fee there Romans; Saxons and Egyptians noticed, as reſidents here, 
and whoſe piety procured them a plage in our old Litanies. It was from 
Dobdan and the other lettered. Greeks and. Orientals that Virgil learned 
the (48) doctrine of the Antipodes and the earth's ſphericity. This be- 
ing the Pythagorean ſyſtem, a new one ſprang up of the earth being a 
plane, which was defended by Lucretius, Pliny, Ptolemy, Lactantius, 
and St. Auguſtine, and continued to prevail till Copernicus revived the 
old one. Virgil muſt have read Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Proclus 
and Stobæus, and probably other writers not now extant, to be convinced 
of the reaſonableneſs and truth of the Pythagorean notion. This, while 
it ſhews the philoſophical ſtudies of the Iriſh, demonſtrates their attach- 
ment to the Greek ſchool and fathers above the Roman. Virgil's ſupe- 
rior accompliſhments (49) dazzled the eyes and rouſed the jealouſy of 
Boniface, Archbiſhop of Mentz, who with all the rancour of igno- 
rance perſecuted our countryman. That it was for his mathematical 
opinions, the modern Romaniſts deny. Could Boniface,” ſays the (50) 
Cardinal Du Perron, © an Archbiſhop and martyr, and who crowned Pepin. 
King of France, know ſo little of mathematics as to believe the earth a 
plane and as flat as a trencher?“ Ridiculous ! as if it required {kill in, 
the ſciences to be an archbiſhop and martyr, or to perform the office of 
coronation ! 


(48) Diog. Laert. I. 3. c. 24. I. 8. c. 26. 

(49) La jalouſie d'erudition & d' autoritè les avoit commis enſemble: cela faiſoit une perſpec-- 
tive trompeuſe pour les yeux de Boniface à l'egard des opinions de Virgile. Bayle, Article, Vir-- 
gile. 8 | | 

Co) Perroniana, article, Antipodes.. 
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The following extract from Doctor Langbaine's letter to Primate Uſher, 
throws additional light on this curious fubject. (52) © What J have faid 
of an Iriſh Saxon character, I am bold to call it fo, becauſe I find it uſed 
in an old Iriſh chronicle, and ſome other Latin pieces of good note and 

antiquity, writ, if not in Ireland, yet by an Iriſh hand. In which kind 
F have met with Chalcidius's tranſlation of Plato's Timeus, and I think a 

Dialogue of his own, on the ſtate of the foul after death, both for the 
matter and ſtyle ſomewhat remarkable, but imperfect.“ Chalcidius (52) 
goes deep into Platonie metaphyſics, and exhibits na mean mathematical 
abilities, which he illuſtrates by diagrams. This purfuit of the Iriſh is 
confirmed by Moſheim. (53) That the Hibermans were lovers of learn- 
ing, and diſtinguifhed themſelves in thoſe times of ignorance, by the cul- 
ture of the ſciences beyond all other European nations, travelling through 
the moſt diſtant lands, with a view to improve and to communicate their 
knowledge, is a fact with which I have been long acquainted, as we ſee 
them in the moſt authentie records of antiquity, diſcharging with: the 
higheſt reputation and applauſe, the function of Doctors in France, Ger- 
many and; Italy, both during this and the following century. But that 
thefs Hibermans were the firſt teachers of Scholaftic theology in Europe, 
and-16- early as the 8th century illuſtrated the doctrines of religion by the 
principles of pkileſophy, I learned: but lately from the teſtimony of Be- 
nedict, Abbot of Aniane, in the province of Languedoc, who lived in 
this period; and ſome of whoſe productions are publiſhed by Baluzius, in 
the 5th tome of His miſcellanea. This learned Abbot in his letter to Guar- 
nanius, expreſſes himſelf thus: —Apud modernos ſcholaſtieos (maxime 


apud Scotos) eſt ſyllogiſmus deluſionis, ut dicant, trinitatem ſicut perſo- 
narum, ita eſſe ſubſtantiarum. By this it appears, that the Irith. divines 


(31) Uſher's letters by Parr, p. 5 5 2. obs 
52) Bruker. Hiſt. Crit. Philoſoph. T. 3. p. 472 & ſeq. 
(53) Ecc. Hiſt. Cent. VIII. 
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made uſe of a certain ſyllogiſm, which Benedict calls deluſive, i. e. fallaci- 
ous and ſophiſtical, to demonſtrate that the perſons in the Godhead were 
ſabſtances : a captious ſyllogiſm this, as we may ſee from what follows, 
and alſo every way proper to throw the ignorant into the greateſt perplexity: 
quatenus ſi adſenſerit illectus auditor, trinitatem eſſe trium ſubſtantiarum 
deum, trium derogetur cultor deorum : ſin autem abnuerit, perſonarum 
denegator culpetur. From hence it appears, that the philoſophical or 
ſcholaſtic theology among the Latins, is of more antient date than is com- 
monly imagined.“ Thus far Moiheim. The fact here ſtated had eſcaped 
the diligence of the indefatigable author of the critical hiſtory of philoſo- 
phy, who (54) joins in the common opinion, that ſcholaſtic theology began 
about the 11th century. Moſheim adds, © that the Iriſh, who in the 8th 
century were known by. the name of Scots, were. the only Divines who 
refuſed to diſhonour their reaſon by fubmitting it implicitly to the dictates. 
of authority; naturally ſubtle and: ſagacious, they applied their philoſo- 
phy to the illuſtration of the truths and doctrines of religion; a method 
which was almoſt generally abhorred and exploded in all other nations.“ 
This ſubtlety and ſagacity, enabled them to comprehend with facility the 
Dialectic art, and their profound knowledge of the Greek language con- 
tributed materially to che ſame end. This made them view with contempt, 
the pitiful compendiums of theology extracted from the Fathers, and 
which the unlearned eccleſiaſtics of otlier countries accepted as oracles. 
In the next age, we ſhall ſee logical and metaphyſical refinetnent carried to 
the higheſt. degree, in the perſon. of our countryman, Johannes Scotus 
Erigena. at 


That. illuſtrious ornament of the imperial purple, Charles, juſtiy ſur- 
named the Great, warmed with the moſt ardent zeal to promote literature. 
in his. extenſive dominions, drew from all parts, but eſpecially from. 


(54) Bruker, T. 3. p. 731. Hobbes. Leviath. c. 46. 


A. a Ireland. 
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treland, by the moſt alluring offers, men of the greateſt reputation to ſe- 
cond his views. It was not the glories of the Hy Nial princes, as (55) 
O'Conor tells us, that made him turn his eyes to Ireland, for he might 
have had 500 more potent Dynaſts than Hy Nial to draw his carriage, but 
the learning cultivated here, and this O'Flaherty (56) places as the grounds 
of his friendſhip. The abſurd tale told by Notkerus Balbulus of Clemens 
and Albin, Bruker ſhows to be (57) deſtitute of truth, though he does not 
deny the exiſtence of thoſe men; the former, as we learn from Alcuin, 
Mabillon and Launoy, was "_ inſtrumental in forwarding letters in 
France and Italy. 


NINTH CENTURY. 0 


THE Muſes began to deſert their antient ſeat, and ſeek protection in 
foreign climates from the Oſtman invaſion. © Why ſhould I mention 
Ireland, fays Eric of Auxerre, almoſt the whole nation, deſpiſing the 


dangers of the ſea, reſort to our coaſts with a numerous train of philoſo- 
phers, of whom the moſt learned enjoin themſelves a voluntary baniſh- 
ment, to be in the ſervice of our moſt wiſe Solomon.“ The Prince here meant 
was Charles the Bald, who, like his predeceſlor, flattered the Hibernian 
Literati to his Court. Among theſe diſtinguiſhed emigrants, was Johannes 
Scotus Erigena. Mr. Warton (58) makes him a native of Aire in Scot- 
land; Gale, his Editor, ſays he was called Erigena from Ergene, a diſtrict 


(55) Diſſert. p. 225. 
(56) Ogyg. vind. p. 271—272. Uſſer. Syllog. p. 5 2. 
(57) In cerebro otioſi monachi enatam, ut ſimplicitate ſui temporis abuteretur, quo non facile 
_credebatur quicquam niſi 70 8a; fimul referret. Hiſt. Crit. Philoſop. T. 3. p. 587. 
{58) Hiſt, of Engliſh poetry. Diff. 2. In this I think he follows Dempſter. 
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in Herefordſhire. By Pithzus and (59) Voſſius, he is ſtyled Heruligena, 


inſtead of Hibernigena, and Bale is poſitive he was born at St. David's in 


Wales. To theſe I oppoſe Anaſtaſius, Librarian of the Roman ſee, his 
rival and contemporary, who expreſsly (60) calls him Scotigena, and with 
all the inſolence of affected ſuperiority, deſcribes him as a barbarian placed 
on the extremity of the globe. Burton, in his hiſtory of the Greek lan- 
guage, ſays he was an (61) Iriſhman, and ſo do. Conringius and Moſheim. 
The latter thus ſpeaks of him. The philoſophy and logic that were 


taught in the European ſchools in the gth century, ſcarcely deſerved ſuch 


honourable titles, and were little better than. an empty jargon. There 
were however to be found in various places, particularly among the Iriſh, 
men of acute parts and extenſive. knowledge, who were perfectly well in- 
titled to the appellation of philoſophers. The chief of theſe was Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, a native of Ireland, the friend and companion of Charles 
the Bald. Scotus was endowed with an excellent and truly ſuperior genius, 
and was conſiderably verſed both in Greek and Latin erudition. He ex- 
plained to his diſciples the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, for which he was ſin- 
gularly well qualified by his thorough knowledge of the Greek language: 


but as his genius was too bold and aſpiring, to confine itfelf to the autho- 


rity and deciſions of the Stagyrite, he puſhed his philoſophical reſearches 
yet farther, dared to think for himſelf, and ventured to purſue truth with- 
out any other guide than his own reaſon. We have extant of his compo- 
ſition, five books concerning the diviſion of nature, an intricate and ſubtle 


production, in which the cauſes and Principles of all things are inveſtigated, 


with a conſiderable degree of ſagacity, and in which alſo the precepts of 
chriſtianity are allegorically explained, yet in ſuch a manner as to we 


(59) Fabric. Bib. Lat. p. 797. 

(60) Vir ille barbarus, qui in finibus mundi poſitus. Uſſer. Syll. p. 65.7 

(61) Poſſemus his addere virum longe doctiſſimum, Johannem Erigenam Scotum, id eſt, i- 
bernigenam, e Scotia ortum; hoc enim nomine celebris olim Hibernia. pag. 53. Conring. Antiq. 


Acad. Supp. 31. 
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that their ultimate end is the umon of the ſoul with the ſupreme being, 


Ile was the firſt who blended the ſcholaſtic EN" with the IR and 


for med them 1 into one ſyſtem.” 


Scotus tranflated from Greek into Latin Dionyſius Areopagita's Hierar- 
chy. This had been ſent to Louis the Pious, by Michael Balbus, the 


Greek Emperor, A. D. 824, as an extraordinary preſent, and he importuned 
Louis's ſon, Charles the Bald, to have it rendered into a language more 
intelligible to him and his ſubjects. This was one of thoſe ſuppoſititious 


works ſet forth under antient names, before noticed, this being probably 


(62) compoſed by Syneſius, Biſhop of Ptolemais in the beginning of the 


th century. Scotus was very adequate to the taſk, yet he expreſſes his 


apprehenſions of being unequal to it. It is, ſays he, a performance dif- 


ficult and crabbed, uncommon and obſcure, both by reaſon of its anti- 


quity, and its celeſtial myſteries. About ſeven years after this verſion was 


made, Anaſtaſius, before named, writ an epiſtle to the Emperor Charles 


on this ſubject, and expreſſes his ſurprize how a barbarian at the extremity 
of the world, and remote from the converſation of the learned, could 
arrive at ſuch a knowledge of the Greek tongue. But, adds he, it 1s the 


bleſſed ſpirit alone, which gave him the gift of languages. I alledge this 
paſſage to ſhow, that Greek was commonly taught and well underſtood at 
this time in Ireland. We have (63) a tract by Scotus De differentiis & 
ſocietatibus Græci Latinique verbi,” extracted from a larger work of Ma- 
crobius, in which he treats of Greek tenſes, of defective verbs and the 
forms of words. Nor did he excell leſs in theology than in the other 
ſciences, as Dupin and Bruker amply prove. Cave informs us, he long 
held a place in the Roman Martyrology, among its other ſaints, but when 
tranſubſtantiation, and his ſentiments concerning it were, in latter ages, 


62) La Croze, chriſtianiſme d'Ethiop. p. 10. But ſee Bruker, T. 3. p. 507. 
663) Fabric. Bib. Lat. p. 622. | 


canvalled 
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canvaſſed, his preſence was found inimical to this doctrine, and he was 
unfainted by (64) Cardinal Baronius. | 


Macarius (65) figured like his countryman Scotus in ſcholaſtic and 
myſtic divinity. St. Auſtin, ſpeaking of the quantity of the ſoul, affirmed 
that it had no corporeal extenſion, and that the quality of it was like God. 
From hence Macarius concluded, that all men were of one ſubſtance and 
had but one ſoul. Bertram was ordered by Odo, Biſhop of Beauvais, to 
oppoſe this doctrine. 


Dungal, a native of Ireland, fays Moſheim, left his country and retired 
into a French monaſtery, where he taught philoſophy and aſtronomy with 
the greateſt reputation. He wrote an epiſtle to Charlemagne on a ſolar 
eclipſe, which is found in Dachery and the Bibliotheca Patrum. Dupin 
confeſſes he has numerous quotations from the Greek and Latin father s, 
and much erudition. There were alſo many other excellent ſcholars in 
Ireland, particularly Sedulius, the Commentator on St. Paul's Epiſtles : 
Theſe were the depoſitaries of primitive chriſtianity and evangelical truth, 
which in the reſt of Europe were horribly corrupted and almoſt extin- 
guiſhed by Luperticior and heatheniſh ves Ces. 


It is obſerved (66) by William of Malmeſbury, that the loſs of li- 
braries in England, in the ninth century, drew after it that of learning, 
and hence mental darkneſs diffuſed itſelf over Wl the inhabitants of the 


(64) Ejus nomen in martyrologio, Ann. 1583 et 1 586, reponebatur Romano, donec illud Ba- 
ronius curavit expungi. Smith, Epiſc. Chalced. Flor. hiſt, ecc. p. 186. | 

(65) Dupin. Mabillon Act. St. Bened. ſæc. 4. par. 2. p. 53. | 

(66) Eecleſiæ in quibus numeroſiz a priſco bibliothecæ continebantur, cum libris a Danis in- 
cenſæ ſunt, propterea in tota inſula ſtudia literarum abolita, quod quiſque magis vereretur capitis 
Periculum quam ſequeretur librorum exercitium. De reg. Ang. 1. 2. c. 4. 
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Iſle. Such a conſequence did not follow the Daniſh invaſion: the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of letters here for many centuries had greatly multiplied books on 
every art and ſcience then known: numbers of theſe were carried to the 
Continent, and more were ſecreted by the Clergy in their devious retreats. 
The poetry and muſic of the Irth ſoon caught the attention of the rude 
Northern (67) Scalds. The moſt ferocious ſavages feel the operation of 
agreeable ſounds and the union of ſound and motion with ſentiment, 
conſequently no nation is without ſome ſort of muſic and poetry. Ac- 
cording to Saxo-Gram. the Danes conferred the regal crown on Hiarn for 
a tetraſtich of no great merit. Thus letters found advocates in the breaſts. 
of theſe piratical invaders, which inſenſibly influenced them to embrace 
the mild doctrines of chriſtianity. We (68) read of Macbeth, Pufslan 


and Magilmum, whoſe names intimate a Daniſh or Norwegian extraction, / 


as celebrated Iriſh ſcholars in this century, whoſe fame reaching the ears of 
Alfred, the great reſtorer of learning in England, he ſent for them, as he 


before did for ns from Flanders, to. PFODRSAte letters in his Bm 


dom. 


In the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries Ireland till preſerved her 
literary reputation, though the could not eſcape the contagion and infe- 
Oſbern, a Monk of Canterbury, (69) obferves that 
learning ſeems to have been natural to the Iriſh from long habit, and that 


there were many and illuſtrious men among them admirably inſtructed in 


ſacred and prophane literature. 


We ſhall be the better able to eſtimate 


the value of this eulogium by knowing, that Oſbern is praiſed, by an 
(70) excellent judge, for the beauty and eloquence of his Latin lle, and 


for his matchleſs ſkill in muſic. 


(67 Antiquities of Ireland, p. 108 — log. 


(58) Ufer. Prim. p. 732. | 
(69) Hibernos, quia quod aliis bona voluntas in conſuetudinem, hoc illis conſuetudo vertit in 


naturam. Quorum multi atque illuſtres viri divinis ac ſæcularibus literis nobiliter eruditi. Whar- 


ton. Ang Sac. par. 2. p. 91—92. 


(70) Guil. Malm. de reg. Ang. c. 8. 
| In 
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In Uſher (71) is a ſmall tract by Gillebert, Biſhop of Limerick, on the 
ſtate of the Church. It was compoſed for the uſe of the Iriſh, to give 
them ſome knowledge of, and taſte for the Romiſh Hierarchy. An al- 
legorical drawing accompanied it, formed of three arches. The higheſt 
was covered with birds, repreſenting the angels in heaven ; the middle, 
or this world, was filled with men, and the loweſt, or infernal region, 
was crouded with animals and reptiles, types of its inhabitants. He 
| likewiſe deſcribes the Church under the form of a pyramid. The laity 
is the baſe, then ſucceed monks and the loweſt clerical orders, their head 
is the prieſt. Above him are biſhops, archbiſhops, and primates ; the 
pope is ſeated on the apex. By this work, we may perceive the 
Iriſh had not adopted the diſcipline of the Church of Rome; and there 
are many proofs that the latter was not eſtabliſhed till the Council of 
Caſhel in the twelfth century. About the year 1076, Sulgenus or (72) 
Sulgheim, Biſhop of St. David's, moved by the love of learning, and 
following the footſteps of his anceſtors, ſought Ireland, renowned for 
wiſdom. | 5 
Exemplo patrum commotus amore lægendi, 
Foit ad Hibernos, Sophid, mirabile, claros. 


After paſſing many ſtudious years here, and collecting much literary 
treaſure, he returned home. | 


Aſt ibi per denos trinos jam placidus annos 
Congregat immenſam pretigſo pondere maſſam. 


Thus we ſee the viciſſitudes of human affairs had not, for many ages, 
obſcured our literature, or drawn over this favoured ifle the dark veil of 
Ignorance or illiteracy. But what neither domeſtic convulſions, the cruel 


| (71) Syllog. p. 78. 
(72) Godwyn. de Præſul. p. 604. Uſſer. Syllog. Prat. 


ravages 
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ravages of barbarians or all-devouring time could effect, was quickly 
[1-H accompliſhed by the eſtabliſhment of a corrupt religion. We no ſooner 

Fl embraced that of Rome than we loſt our genius and ſuperiority, Rien 
(73) de plus funeſte pour les progres de Teſprit humain, que la religion 
mal-entendue & e juſqu' a la e au tanatifine | et à la . 
tyrannie. 


My limits now warn me of a concluſion. In this brief ſketch, (and 
it is no more) of Iriſh literature, I have purſued. an uncommon mode of 
illuſtrating it; not by giving a long catalogue of writers, but by inveſti- 
gating the traces of ſound learning and extenſive erudition in the different 
ages among our Literati. Aware of how little credit is due to vague 
aſſertions and pompous repreſentations when unſupported by indiſputable 
facts, I have endeavoured to. ſubſtitute: the latter in the place of the for- 
mer: convinced that the curious and learned reader will feel himſelf more 
indebted for the diſcovery of one unknown valuable. truth, than for many 
pages of well-written declamation. 


(73) Bielfeld, Verudit. comp. t. 3.p. 334- 
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Tas ANTIQUITIES OF Dzrxxrsz, IN THE COUNTY or FERMANAGH. 


1 corrupted from (1) Dav-inis, or the Ox's Iſle, is an 

iſland in Lough Erne, a few miles from Enniſkillen. There (2) St. 
Laſcrian in 563 founded a monaſtery. We learn with more certainty 
from Uſher and Ware, that it was originally a Culdean eſtabliſhment, 
where the celebrated diſciples of St. Columba continued to exerciſe their 
piety and virtue till overborne by ſuperſtition and an intolerant reli- 


gion. 


In the interpolations of the Ulſter Annals at the year 1130, it is ſaid 
the Abbey of Daminis, for ſo 1 it is named, was founded that year. Ware 
ſuppoſes this refers either to repairing the ancient monaſtery, or erecting 
a priory of Culdees there. , But Ware knew very little of the hiſtory of 
this monaſtic order, or he would have perceived, that what the writer 
of the Annals underſtands by founding was, the building a new ſtone 
fabric on the Roman model, with ailes, oratories and altars, and the 
whole under the invocation of ſome legendary faint ; practices which the 
Culdees never adopted, and ſome of which they abhorred. The Auguſ- 


tinians, who ſeized every where the Culdean churches, began an Abbey 


here, but not ſo early as ſtated in the Annals, for reaſons (3) before 
given; the Culdees were not expelled, but lived for ſome ages in ſub- 
jection to their new maſters. Ihe latter procured large poſſeſſions, which 


(1) Lhuyd's compar. etymol. in Bos. . 
(2) Archdall's Mon. Hib. p. 259. 
(3) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 74. - 
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enabled them to beautify their church and conſtruct many other build- 
ings. The oldeſt erections here are St. Molaiſe's houſe, and a fine round 
tower, both probably coeval. The former contained the reliques of St. 
Laſerian or Molaiſe, and is an additional proof of what has heretofore 
been advanced reſpecting theſe over-ground crypts. St. Molaiſe's houſe 
is a vaulted building of hewn ſtone ; it and the round tower have every 
appearance of being built by the ſame architects, Theſe J apprehend 
were Dano-Hibernian works, and the (4) collections of my learned friend 
prove, that the Danes viſited Deveniſh in 832, 834, and 961. But this 
ſubject demands a ſeparate inquiry, and is not the leaſt PECANS: and 
curious part of our Antiquities, 


(4) Archdall's Mon. Hib. ſupra. 
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Or THE ATNIENT FORTS AND CASTLES IN [RELAND: WITH THE ANTI901- 
TIES OF DUNAMASE AND LEY CASTLE, IN THE QUEEN's COUNTY. 


RO M the mode of life and the paucity of the Celtes, (the primeval 
1 poſſeſſors of this ifle) it cannot be ſuppoſed they had much need of 
Forts, or that there could exiſt many cauſes of jealouſy or war. At the 
ſame time I do not deny them the capability of ſecuring themſelves and 


their property by earthen works : they might alſo have retreated from 


danger to high hills. The Britons, in Cæſar's time, ſurrounded the 
ſkirt of a wood with a ditch and rampart, and Mr. Whitaker has pointed 
out many of theſe forts in woods. On the arrival of the Firbolgs a 
dangerous ſtate of hoſtility commenced between the old and new inhabi- 
tants ; the champagne forts no longer afforded protection; riſing grounds 
and conical hills were now preferred, as more defenſible and leſs liable to 
ſurprize. As all the Northern nations invariably ſelected ſuch places for 
their keeps, caſtles and garriſons, it is not unlikely that they ſuggeſted a 
ſimilar practice to the Celtes, becauſe the old cuſtom of the latter is 
accurately diſtinguiſhed from that of the former by Giraldus Cambrenſis. 


DL . | B b 


The 
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The (1) Iriſh, ſays he, have no caſtles, their woods ſerve them for camps, 
and their marſhes for ditches. It was Turgeſius and his Oſtmen who 
formed that infinite number of earthen forts, and caſtles made of lime and 
ſtone. By caſtles this writer (2) underſtands the keep, the citadel or higheſt 
part of theſe lofty forts ; ſo that the Iriſh had neither fortifications on hills, 
or of any other kind, but protected themſelves in bogs and woods: 
Perched aloft on eminences the Firbolgian forts reſembled the ayries of 
ravenous birds, and were properly termed (3) © nids de tyrannie,” and 
in Tambrenſis it is recommended by Turgeſius the Daniſh chief to the 
King of Meath, who aſked him how he could rid his kingdom of thoſe 
peſtilent birds (the Oſtmen) to deſtroy (4) their neſts. To theſe Northerns 


Cambrenſis expreſsly aſcribes thoſe (5) high, round earthen forts with 


deep ditches and triple entrenchments; as alſo the caſtella murata in 
oppoſition to the foſſata. However I think no more is meant by murata 
than that the keep was of lime and ſtone, or that a wall incircled the 
ſummit of the hill, which in many places remains to this day. 


In relating theſe things no one will be ſo weak and prejudiced as to affirm 
that Cambrenſis had any deſign or motive to ſwerve from truth; he fairly 
repreſents what he ſaw, nor was he inattentive to the traditions or literary 


(1) Hibernicus enim populus caſtella non curat. Sylvis namque pro caſtris, paludibus utitur pro 
foſſatis. Page 748. And p. 890, for the Welſh, very curious. 

(2) And ſo does Vegetius. Quod fi non reperitur antiqua munitio, opportunis locis circundata 
majoribus foſſis tumultuaria caſtella firmantur. Nam a caſtris, diminuto vocabulo, ſunt nuncupata 
caſtella.. L. 3. e. . 

(3) Hearne's Antiq. Diſcourſes, p. 191. 

(4) Nidos eorum ubique Geffrucndos, de caſtellis Norwagienſium hoc interpretantes. Sup. p. 


749. 
(5) Unde & foFata infinita, alta nimis, rotunda quoque ac pleraque triplicia. Sup. p. 748. 


documents 
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documents of the natives, for he frequently refers to both. Walſh (6) 
complains, “ that being enfranchiſed from the tyranny of Turgeſius, we 
reſigned ourſelves to eaſe and unmaſculine lazineſs ; neglected navigation 
and fleets, which alone could ſecure us from freſh atcacks, and were ſo far 
blinded as to flight all the Daniſh fortifications, making none in their ſtead, 
not even in the ſea ports.“ I cannot therefore but wonder at (7) Mr. 
Harris, who inconſiderately argues for the Celtic original of theſe forts, and 
that ſolely from their Iriſh appellation, Rath, which though it figuratively 
imports a fortreſs, primarily ſignified ſecurity. In my opinion it is doubtful 
whether Rath 1s not a Teutonic word, for we find in (8) Germany, Junker- 
raht, Immerraht, Raht-vorwald, &c. applied to artificial mounts, and 
places of defence, as in Ireland. So that the notion of theſe being intro- 
duced by the Belgic colonies is not ſo unfounded as ſome may imagine: we 
alſo diſcover the true reaſon of aſcribing them to the Northerns, as tradition 
does, and calling them Daniſh forts. Ware, with much truth and ſagacity, 
conjectures theſe (9) Danes Rathes to be the ſame as the Brigantian caſtles 
mentioned by Juvenal : 


Dirue Maurorum attegias, caſtella Brigantum. 


Theſe Raths, always on elevated ſpots, are of different (10) dimenſions, 
ſome meaſuring not more than ten or fifteen yards in diameter, others 
contain eighteen or twenty Engliſh acres: they were always (11) propor- 


why — 
PE — 


(6) Proſpect, p. 5 1. 
(7) Ware's Antiq. p. 137. 
(8) Rau. Mon. vet. Germ. p. 118. 
r 
(10) Hiſt. of the County of Down, p. 214. 
(11) Petty's Polit. Anatomy, p. 10g. 
B b 2 tioned 
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ioned to the power and property of the Toparch. Round theſe the Clan 
reſided, and within them they retreated from danger. Nine forts of 
Raths are (12) enumerated in the Brehon laws: this diſcrimination does 
not ariſe from their ſize or form, but from the condition of their inhabi- 
tants. Many Raths are artificial, with ſubterraneous chambers and ſally- 
ports. It is not neceſſary to loſe time in deſcribing their conſtruction or 
extent, this being already minutely done in Wright's Louthiana, in the 
Hiſtory of the County of Down, in Harris, Ware, &c. nor is it poſſible 
to ride a mile in any part of Ireland without ſeeing ſome in good preſerva- 
tion, and the traces of others. In England ſome Antiquaries have attempted 
to aſcertain which of theſe earth-works belonged to the Anglo-Saxons, and 
which to the Danes. Spenſer (13) thinks the round ones are Daniſh, the 
{quare Saxon, but the beſt informed agree, that both people conformed to 
the ſhape of the ground, though the rotund figure was in general preferred. 


Spenſer informs us it was a great uſe among the Iriſh to make aſſemblies 
upon a Rath or hill, there to parley about matters and wrengs between 
townſhip and townthip. From this circumſtance of its being the place of 
judicature, as well as the refidence of the Chieftain, it obtained another 
name, that of (14) Lios, or the Court: from hence Lis and Leaſa, the 
names of many places, as Liſmore, Liſtowel, Liſbigny ; and Leas or Leix, 
a diſtrict in the Queen's county. This was the ſame as the Anglo-Saxon 
Laet or Leet. For the ſame reaſon the Rath was ſtyled Mote, a word evi- 
dently Teutonic or Gothic. The Mote of Monacoghlan, in my Pariſh, is 
an high artificial hill, ſurrounded by entrenchments and defended by out- 


(42) Collect. No. 10. 

(13) View, p. 54-85. 
(14) O'Brien in voce. Baxter in Durovernum. Hanmer's Chron. p. 11. Leg. Wanke. P. 877. 
Llys, the manor-houſe. Rowland's Mona Antiqua, P- 126. 
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works, the ſeat of a Toparch ſubordinate to the Mac guil Phadruigs or 
Fitzpatricks. Mota is the (15) Icelandic Mot, a place of meeting. How- 


ever theſe Talk-motes, Mute-hills and Laws were not always encompalled. 


by a ditch, or protected by a vallum. 


Ok 


The Dun or (16) Din was another kind of Fort, and the ſame as the 


Welſh Dinas, This originally was an inſulated rock, as is demonſtrable 
from the word being applied to Dunamaſe, Dundrum, Dune, and (17) 
Dundunolf mentioned by Gir. Cambrenſis; the latter was a cliff impending 


over the ſea. It is (18) doubtful whether Dan be a Celtic or Teutonic word. 


If, as (19) Jornandes relates, Scandinavia received its appellation from the 
rock-forts, or caſtles of the natives, both the name and the practice were 
derived to us through the Firbolgian coloniſts. The Dins in Wales and the 
Düns in Scotland are very numerous, as may be ſeen in Camden, Pennant, 


and other Topographers. Dim, in the promiſcuous and vulgar uſe of 
terms came to ſignify an high fort, whether of rock or earth. But Anti- 
quaries, who ſhould correct, have too often adopted errors. Thus (20) 
Smith tells us Duns are the ſame as the Barrows in England, and the leſſer 


ones places of ſepulture. O' Conor's Dan is made up of the Rath and Dain- 
gean. The Iriſh, ſays (21) he, give their fortifications the name of Dans; R 


(15) Johnſtone's Lodbrokar Quida, p. 62-63. 

(16) O'Brien, in voce. 

(17) Sub rupe quadam marina, quæ Dundunolf dicitur. Supra, p. 767. 

(18) See Kilian in voce Duyne. Pennant's Tour in Scotland. Macpherſon's Crit. Diſſertations. 
Barts in Dunclidum. 

(19) Originem nominis (Scantia vel Scandia) ex ipſo Jornande colligas : quia omnes ejus terræ 
populi exciſas rupes pro caſtellis habebant, eaque ipſa munimenta ſcantzen dixere. Grot. prolegom. 


ad Procop. p. 3. 


(20) Hiſt. of Waterford, p. 353. 
(21) Diſſert. p. 8 1. 
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$i | 

ll | | a ſort of temporary habitations made up with thick ditches of earth, ſquare 

= or circular, impaled with wooden ſtakes, and ſurrounded with a deep 
he | trench. The area within the Dan was raiſed high, ſo that they might 
1 annoy an attacking enemy the more advantageouſly. 


Daingean is a (22) Celtic word, exprefling a cloſe, faft place, and after 
a fort; this the Engliſh called a Bawn, from the Teutonic Bawen, to con- 
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1 ſtruct and ſecure with branches of trees. The Daingean was the primitive 
| | | | Celtic fortification, which was. made by digging a ditch, throwing up a 
N it | rampart, and on the latter fixing ſtakes, which were interlaced with boughs 
„ | of trees: An extemporary defence uſed by all nations, and particularly by 
j | | the Romans. 
; | | | (23) Non te fofſa patens, nec hiſþidarum 
1 | | Objeftu ſudium coronat agger. 
„ In this manner the firſt Engliſh adventurers ſecured their poſts at (24) 
q | Ferns and Idrone. When King Dermod entered Offory, he found that 
10 Donald, its Toparch, had (25) plaſhed a pace, made large and deep 
13:2 trenches with hedges upon them. Four hundred years after the Iriſh had 
| 4 | the ſame mode of defence. Within (26) half a mile of the entrance of = 
| 1 ; the Moiry, the Engliſh found that pace by which they were to paſs, being y 
1 naturally one of the moſt difficult paſſages in Ireland, fortified with good | E 
A! art and admirable ad ; the enemy having raiſed from mountain to 
j ; (22) O'Brien, in voce. 
1 (23) Sid Apoll. ad Narb. Veget. I. 1. c. 2 24. Am. Marcellin. . in Hadrian. 
| | (24) Gir. Cambrens. Supra, p. 764-774. 
F ! | (25) Regan apud Harris's Hibernica. 
1 (26) Fynes Moryſon. Pacata Hibernia, Ps 21 + 
| j f mountain, 
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mountain, and from wood to wood, and bog to bog, long (27) traverſes 
with huge and high flankers of great ſtones, mingled with turf, and ſtaked 
down on both ſides with palifades wattled.” Cambrenſis complains that 

his countrymen had not given ſtability to their conqueſt by building caſtles, 
_ enlarging the roads, and removing the trees that incumbered them, which 

roads he calls (28) bad paces. Theſe paces, paſſes, or as Spenſer calls them. 
paſſages, were ditches impaled, croſſing narrow roads between bogs and 
mountains, and were objects of attention to the ſtate, and therefore Baron. 
Finglas (29) recommends it as neceſſary, that the Deputy ſhould be eight 
days in every Summer employed in cutting paſſes, and he mentions thoſe 
moſt wanted. Plaſhing, from the Franco-Gallic pleſſer, is to intwine, and. 
equivalent to the Teutonic Bawen before: ſo that plaſhing a pace was 
literally to ſecure the top of the vallum with ſtakes, interlaced with. 


branches. 


The Rath, the Dun and the Daingean with their foſſes, ramparts and 
paliſades were the only forts among the Iriſh antecedent: to the Norman 
invaſion in 1169, Before this-period the domeſtication of the Iriſh was moſt. 
wretched, each family living in a mud cabbin, ſurrounded. by a bawn. 
An (30) excellentLexicographer tells us the Iriſh had four ſorts of habitations, 
Cathair, a City; Baile, a Town ; Din before deſcribed, and Bruighean. 
To talk of Iriſh cities after what has now and (31) before been obſerved of 
the buildings and habitations of the Iriſh, can only amuſe the ignorant, or 
thoſe who perverſely ſhut their eyes againſt the plaineſt truths. Rowlands, 


(27) Traverſe eſt un foſſè borde d'un parapet. Dit: Mil: Par. 1743. 

(28) Nec Sylveſtrium ſemitarum, quas vulgariter malos paſſus. Supra, p:.808. Spenſer's 
View, p. 115. | 

(29) Apud Harris's Hibernica, ſupra: 

(30) O'Brien, voce Dun. 


(31) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 136. | 
Who 
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who gives the beſt account of the antient Cathairs, Cahirs-or Caers, remarks, 
(32) that the name imports a fence or incloſure, though, adds he, in after 
ages, when towns and cities were built, the word Caer came to be trans- 
ferred, and generally attributed to theſe greater and ſtronger holds, yet 
with us ſome of thoſe ſmaller entrenchments retain the name of Caer to 
this day. The Caſtle of Macarky or Macathracha, near Caſhel, was one 
of thoſe made by the Iriſh in imitation of the Engliſh, and its name (43) 
evinces that theſe Cathairs and Caers were at firſt only forts or Raths. 
Baile O'Brien derives from Villa, but it is plainly the Teutonic (34) Balie 
an incloſure. Bruighean and Brug is a corruption of the Teutonic Borg 
and Borghen, a fortified eminence. So that it is not from the idle and 
puerile tales of Seanachies, or the abſurd dreams of their followets, we are 
to collect genuine information concerning our Antiquities, but from the 
original meaning of words, and its agreement with the ſtate of ſociety. 


To the progreſs of the firſt Welſh adventurers we find no oppoſition made 
by the Iriſh in their forts, and yet the Britiſh Iceni bravely waited the 
attack of the Romans in a camp with but a (35) ſingle entrenchment. Our 
anceſtors were ruder, and therefore they truſted to their natural agility, to 
ſurprizes, to ambuſhes, and the other exertions of ſavage war. Their 
invaders, more civihzed, encamped (36) every night; the Gauls before 
(37) Cæſar's time never fortified their camps. We are (38) told there was 


(32) Mona Antiqua, p. 29. Edit. 2. 

(33) O'Brien in Cathair. 

(34) Balie, conſeptum, vallum, 3 Kilian in voce. 

(35) Locum Pugua E 1 W n Malta & clara facinora fecere. Tacit. 
Ann. 12. 

(36) Exercitu in Ochyria, in caftellario quodam antiquo. "Ole Cambrens. og 

(37) Primumque eo tempore Galli caſtra munire inſtituerant. Lib. 7. 

38) Barrington on the 4 Edw. I. 
but 
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but one church of ſtone in Ireland before the coming of Hen. II., but I 
have (39) before ſhown this aſſertion to be unfounded. Stone fabrics ſeem 1 
indeed to have been uncommon; for it is noticed, that in 1145, Gelaſius i g 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, made a (40) lime-kiln ſeven yards in diameter. = 
Would this be told us if the calcination of lime was then generally praiſed, 1 | 
for there is nothing extraordinary in the ſize of the kiln? Malachy, the | 
| ſucceſſor of Gelaſius, erected a ſtone oratory at Bangor, at which the 
natives greatly (41) wondered. There are other inſtances which prove 'F 
works of lime and ſtone to be unuſual. But on the arrival of Hen. II. he | 
ordered caſtles to be built : the want of theſe facilitated his grandfather's | 
attempt on England, as thoſe he conſtructed ſecured its poſſeſſion. In theſe | | 


our new coloniſts defied the reſentment of the natives, and by them they 
reſtrained the fickleneſs and preſerved the allegiance of the Iriſh. About 


1180, Lacy (42) caſtellated Leinſter and Meath. Giraldus Cambrenſis and | þ 
{43) Hanmer give the following liſt of caſtles conſtructed about this time: | 

| | $1 

Leighlin, Kilkea, l 

{44) Leix, Tullow, i 

Clonard, Carlow, } | 

Killeen, Athboy, 1 

Sureport, . 1 

Delvin, Derwath, DE 4 

Fetherd, Trim. | 1 

Caſtledermot, ö 

(39) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 15 1. | 1 
(40) Ware's Biſhops, p. 57. 15 eee | 1 

(41) S. Bernardi Vit. Malach. h 
(42) Tam Lageniam quam Mediam caltells a tommümrit. Gir. Cambrens. 9. 797. bl 
Cox, p. 37. Ih | 
(43) Chronicle, p. 168161. | | | 0 . 
(44) The fort of Leix was Marybor6ugh, ſome Nag later. | | | | ö 


Vor. I. Uc Cox 
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Cox (45) is more copious, He ſays, | 


Ardfinnan, 
Nenagh, 
Liſmore, 
Tybrack, within two miles of Carrick, and 
Limerick, were built by King John, 
Caſtledermot, 
Caſtlederwagh, 
Kilkea, and 
Leighlin, by the Lacies. 
(46) Ferns, 
(47) Sligo, 
(48) Tralee, 
(49) Geaſhill, 
Adare, and 
Aſkeaton, by the Fitzgeralds. 
The Grey Friers at Leighlin, 
Ballymarter, 
Ardtully, 
Lixnaw, and 
Macrome, by the Carews. 
Philipſtown, and 
Maryborough, by Bellingham. 


(45) Apparatus to his Hiſtory of Ireland. 

(46) And Wicklow, about 1176. Archdall's Peerage, V. 1. p. 58. 

(47) About 1248. Archdall, ſup. p. 60. At this time he had the caſtles of Aldleek, Roſ- 
common and Randon. Ibid. Roſcommon was built by Ufford, Lord Juſtice, A. D. 1268. 


Hanmer. | | 
(48) About 1260. Archdall, ſupra, p. 61. He had Dungarvan caſtle at this time. Ibid. 


(49) About 1307, the eaſtle was raſed. Archdall, ſupra. 
Athenry, 
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Athenry, by Bermingham. 
Green Caſtle, 
Caſtle Carbery, 
Athaſlel, 
Carlingford, 
Caſtle Connel, 
Loughrea, and 
Portumny, by the De Burgos. 

Kilkenny, by Ranulph, Earl of Cheſter. 
Caſtle of Kilkenny, by the Earl of Ormond. 
Thomaſtown, by Thomas Fitz Anthony. 

Roſs, and 
Carlow, by Iſabel, daughter of Strongbow. 
Carrickfergus, by Sir Henry Sydney. 

Caſtle Iſland, in Kerry, by Geoffry de Mariſco. 
Timoleague, by Barret. 
Trim, by William Peppard. 


It is not poſſible, circumſcribed within narrow bounds as this publication 
is, to dwell longer on this ſubject. The more curious inquirer may conſult 
the authors before cited: in the Rev. Mr. Archdall's edition of Lodge's 
Peerage, and in his Monaſticon Hibernicum, (moſt valuable works) the 
beſt information will be found. 


Sir John Davis (50) thinks it was ; very ill judged of the Engliſh to erect 
their caſtles in the plains, by which the Iriſh were driven to mountains and 
foreſts, where themſelves and cattle were not aſſailable. This is a political 


(50) Hiſt. Relations, p. 71. 
5 Ce 


reverie 
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reverie of our Knight ; for had the Engliſh retired to mountains and woods, 
they muſt have left the plains to the Iriſh, being not numerous enough to 
expel the latter and at the ſame time defend their caſtles. Whereas by 
eſtabliſhing a chain of garriſons round the Pale, and ſecuring paſſes by 
flight forts, they enjoyed the richeſt lands in the kingdom, and received an 
advantage and profit to be procured in no other way. A (51) record of the 
i Edw. I. A. D. 1272, informs us, that theſe Caſtles being at firſt built for 


the common ſafety againſt enemies and rebels, and whereof the King had 


the ſupreme cuſtody, diſpoſal and command in time of war, a female, 
being incapable of feudal tenure, could not be entruſted with them. A 
petition of the Lords and Commons in the laſt cited Author, dated the 16 
Edw. III. A. D. 1342, ſtates the decay of Ireland to proceed from the 
neglect and loſs of its caftles and forts: fo that in every age they were 
conſidered as of the laſt importance to the Engliſh intereſt. 


A licence from the Crown was always a ſtep previous to their erection : 
their number in Stephen's reign had, in England, created infinite trouble, 


nor was it ever forgotten. The ſame political jealouſy was neceſſary here; 


our great Barons frequently reſiſted government, nor was it eaſy to ſubdue | 


their great caſtles and large garriſons. However we cannot but ſmile at 


peaceful eccleſiaſtics ſuing for a (52) licence to crenellate and battlement 


their belfry: a ſpecimen of clerical foppery, expreſſive of the ſentiments of 
the age, but inconſiſtent with the roſary and tonſure. The wild and rude 


(51) Prynne on the 4th Inſtitute, p. 256. 

(52) The Convent and Prior of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, apply to Edw. III. through the Ear! 
of Ulſter, for this licence: Records of Chriſt Church, Dublin. The learned Doctor Lyon, who 
tranſcribed theſe, has committed a flight error, probably from the original being nearly obliterated. 
It concludes, teſte I. Darcy, le-Oſyn, Juſtic, noſtro. Le-Oſyn, ſhould be 8 0 Outlaw, for he 


was Juſticiary at that time. 
manner 
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manner of life of the Iriſh made them look on caſtles and the confinement 


within them with abhorrence. Sir John de Courey (53) conſtructed two 
in Mac Mahon's country: theſe awed the latter, he became complaiſant, 
fore fidelity and made Courcy his goſſip. Courcy at length beſtowed on 
him the caſtles and their appendent lands. Within a month Mac Mahon- 
demoliſhed both. Being aſked the reaſon for doing ſo, he anſwered, that 
he did not promiſe to hold ſtones but land; that it was contrary to his. 


nature to. live within cold walls whilſt the woods were ſo nigh. It was late 
before the Iriſh, in imitation of the Engliſh, raiſed a few (54) Piles for the 
Captains of the country: I dare boldly fay, adds Davis, that never any 
particular perſon from the conqueſt to the reign of James I. did. build any 


ſtone or brick houſe for his private habitation, but ſuch as have lately ob- 
tained eſtates according to the courſe of the law of England.” The reaſon. 
of this he explains. in his report of. Taniſtry. Baron Finglas in 1534 
affirmed. it to be eaſy to ſecure Ireland from the number of forts and caſtles. 


in it; but Fynes Moryſon and Spenſer thought more were neceſlary, as the 
Triſh had poſſeſſed themſelves of many, and according to Stanihurſt, even 
built ſome. The latter (55) tells us O'Neal, O'Carrol, and the other great 
Iriſh Princes had large ſtrong caſtles, and well furniſhed with military 
ſtores, and a (56) watchman on their Dey: conſtantly calling out to alarm: 
robbers. 


The colonization of this iſle by Engliſh ſettlers was a ſcheme ſteadily 


purſued. for many centuries, and particularly by the. (57) miniſters. of 


(53) Cox, p. 33. 


(54) Davis, p. 75. 
(55) Hi igitur principes caſtella oblent; munitione ac mole lapidum fortiter ontructa. | 


(56) This was the Scandinavian Gockman. Martin's Weſtern Iſlands, p. 103. Macpherſon's - 


Crit. Dill. p. 297. 
(57) See Defiderat Curios. Hib. Vol. 1. paſſim. Cox. V. 1. p. 392. 
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Queen Elizabeth, who obliged every grantee to conſtruct a caſtle, fort or 
bawn, for the protection of his family and tenants. On the eſcheating of 
Ulſter by the flight of Tyrone and Tyrconnel in 1606, King James, treading 
in the ſteps of his predeceſſors, bound each undertaker to the performance 
of theſe (58) conditions. If he had 2000 acres he was, within two years, 
to build a caſtle with a ſtrong court or bawn about it: if 1500 acres, he was 
to erect a ſtone or brick houſe, with a court or bawn ; if leſs, a bawn. Thus 
Lord Aubigny had 3000 acres, on theſe he made a ſtrong caſtle of lime and 


| ſtone five ſtories high, with four round towers for flankers : the body of the 


caſtle was fifty feet long, twenty-eight broad, and the roof ſlated. Adjoin- 
ing it was a bawn of lime and ſtone, eighty feet ſquare, with two flankers 


| tiftcen feet high. The caſtle ſtood on the meeting of five public highways, 


and kept the neighbouring country in ſubjection. William Hamilton had 
1000 acres, on theſe was a bawn of lime and ſtone eighty feet ſquare, 
with two round towers for flankers, .and two ſtories high vaulted, the wall 


itelt being thirteen feet high. Within the bawn was an houſe of lime and 


ſtone thirty-ſix feet long and twenty feet broad. Many other curious par- 
ticulars may be found in the author laſt quoted. In conſequence of theſe 
reſolutions of Government, there were conſtructed in the ſix eſcheated 
Northern counties in the ſpace of a few years, one hundred and ſeven 
caſtles with bawns, nineteen caſtles without bawns, and forty-two bawns 


without caſtles or houſes. The grantees of eſcheated land in every 
other part of the kingdom were boundto build in like manner. Bor- 


laſe (59) ſpeaking of Lord Strafford's adminiſtration obſerves, © that 
multitudes of Britiſh were brought in and plantedeven in the moſt 
barbarous places: many corporate towns were erected and ſome walled 
towns built, and caſtles, ſtone houſes and villages daily made in every 
fart in great abundance.” By theſe means caſtles multiplied pro- 


(58) Harris's Hibernica, p- 12 5-140. Pynnar's Survey. 
159) Hiſt. of the Iriſh Rebellion. | 
y digiouſly, 
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digiouſly, there were more in this iſland than perhaps on an equal ſurface 
in any other part of the world. I can. reckon the remains of eighty in the 
Queen's County, and am ſure there were more; ſo that there were probably: 


not leſs than three or four thouſand in the kingdom. The moſt deciſive 


evidence of the rude manners and bad policy of the times. 


Ihe reader has already anticipated me in remarking, that all our caſtles 
till the time of James I. were built by Engliſh maſons and on Engliſh plans: to: 
deſcribe therefore their various parts after the curious and very circumſtantial. 


account already given by Mr. King of the Engliſh ones in the Archaeologia, 
would be but to tranſcribe what he has written. Many of our Anglo- 
Hibernian caſtles, as they were in 1599, may be ſeen in the Pacata Hiber- 


nia; a work, when to be had complete, extremely valuable, for its curious 


maps and engravings. Theſe caſtles appear to have been large and well 


fortified, and ſo ſtrong as to bear a long ſiege and the aſſault of artillery, 


and moſt of theſe remain though in ruins. As for the battlemented houſes 
and bawns, increafing civility has levelled. moſt of them. The common 
{mall ſquare caſtles, by. far the moſt numerous, were the reſidence of 
Engliſh undertakers. All theſe are exiſting monuments of the infelicity of 


former ages, when cruel. and domeſtic: wars convulſed and defolated the 
iſland, leaving little (60) more than one million. of wretched miſerable. 


beings to. occupy this beautiful and. fertile country. The final 
ſettlement of the kingdom at the Revolution, and the cheriſhing care of the 


illuſtrious Houſe of Brunſwic, gave us a regular government and juſt and 


equal laws; emancipated us from commercial reſtraints, and promoted a: 
ſpirit of induſtry. Four millions of ſouls now gratefully acknowledge fuck. 
ſignal bleſſings, and devoutly pray for a canin names of them. 


(60] Petty's Political Anatomy. 
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It will now be aſked, had not the Engliſh the uſe of ordnance in Ireland, 
which muſt have made moſt of our caſtles places neither of refuge, or 
ſecurity? To this it is anſwered, that they had ſome few pieces of artillery, 
but by no means ſufficient to gi ve extenſive effect to their operation. In 
1489, fire-arms were firſt {61) introduced into this Ifle from Germany: 
{ix muſquets were preſented to the Earl of Kildare, which he gave to his 
guards. This was thirty-two years (62) before hand-guns or muſquets were 
known in England. In 1495 the Iriſh ſeem to have affected very much thele 
new inſtruments of deſtruction, for an (63) act of the 10 Hen. VII. orders, 
that no manner of perſon or perſons, from this time forward, ſhall retain 
or keep in his houſe, garriſon or place any ordnance or artillery, that is to 
{ay, great gun ar hand gun, except only long bows, arrows and bills, upon 
pain of forfeiting the ſaid ordnance.” This regulation was confined to the 
Engliſh pale, for it was not before 1584 that the Iriſh became reconciled to 
the (64) fire and exploſion of guns. In the Iriſh wars of 1600, the army 
was (65) badly furniſhed with ordnance, having ſeldom any whole can- 
non, but demy cannon, ſakers and light pieces. Even fo late as 1649, the 
Marquis of Ormond could collect but (56) two whole cannon, three demy 
cannon, one long ſquare gun carrying a ball of twelve pounds, one ſaker- 
drake, and one mortar piece. And in the laſt cited author we read of an 


army of 43700 hotſe and 14 500 foot, with but four pieces of ordnance. The 
Iriſh, who had no * attillery, made uſe of a machine called a fow. The 


(61) Hiſtory of Dublin, p. 283. „ 

(62) Anderſon's Hiſt. of Commerce, 1 5 I. p. 351. 

(63) Bolton's Statutes, p. 61. 

(64) Ferrearum fiſtularum jam tandem apud eos uſus increbuitʒ etſi enim primis temporibus harum 


ſonitum ferre tremefacti non poterant, multo minus eas lame audebant, Stanihurſt, p. 42. 


(65) Pacata Hibernia, paſſim. 
(66) Borlaſe's Iriſh Rebellion, p. 121. 


*The Earl of Eſſex in 1599 tells Queen Elizabeth, that the Iriſh were not able to force mw 
walled town, caſtle or houſe of ſtrength. Cox, V. 1. p. 419. | 
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Iriſh, ſays (67) Stafford, beſieged Liſkaghan Caſtle in 1600, and placed 


« an engine, well known in this country, called a Sow, to the walls there- 
of, to ſap the ſame. But the defendants did ſo well acquit themſelves in 
a fally, that they tore the Sow in pieces, made her to caſt her Pigs, and 
ſlew twenty-ſeven of them dead in the place.“ Such then being the ſtate 
of military affairs in this kingdom, we cannot be ſurprized at the ſafety 


afforded by Caſtles to a late period. 


Before I proceed to the account of Dunamaſe, it may not be improper 
to notice an opinion of an (68) ingenious writer, who thinks the Anglo- 
Saxon, Daniſh and Norman, forts and keeps had a ſort of Celtic original, 
and that the firſt idea of them was brought from Media and the Eaſt. 
The error of confounding the Celtes with ſubſequent colonies, and there- 
| by the antiquities of every European nation, has been largely inſiſted on 

in the courſe of this work ; on the preſent occaſion it is very apparent. 
The heppahs or forts of the (69) new diſcovered Iſlanders are thus deſ- 
cribed : A ſmall rock detached from the main, and ſixty feet above the ſea, 


is fenced round, the area at top will contain but five or ſix houſes, and 


could be approached but by one narrow ſteep path. Another heppah is 
fituated on a rocky promontory, two of its ſides are waſhed by the ſea, 
and are altogether inacceſſible, the other ſides are defended by ſtrong pa- 
lifades about ten feet high, tied together with withes, theſe were 
protected by ditches, twenty-four feet deep, the vallum is paliſaded. The 
firſt is exactly the ſame as our (70) Dun Dunolf, Dun Aengus and others, 
and the latter is a compound of our Din and Daingean. What was the 
medium of conveyance of theſe ideas from the old to the new world? In 
literary records or tradition it cannot be found, it muſt therefore exiſt ſole- 

ly in the warm imagination of writers. Such hypotheſes deſerve not the 


(67) Pacata Hib. p. 68. 
(68) Mr. King. Archaeologia, V. 6. p. 294—373- 
(69) Hawkeſworth's Voyages, V. 2. p. 164. Edit. Dublin. 


(70) See Note before 17. n 
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ſmalleſt attention, how reſpectable or celebrated ſoever the authors of them 


may be. The energies of the human mind called forth into action by 


particular circumſtances will, in every part of the world, produce ſimilar 


effects. Imitation may very well be allowed where the colonization of one 
country by another can with certainty be traced. Thus I have endea- 
voured to ſhow from the mode of hfe among the Celtes, that they pro- 
bably adopted from their Firbolgian invaders, a warlike race, the uſe of 
inſulated rocks as places of ſafety: but I am not ſo wedded to this or any 
other notion, as not inſtantly to relinquiſh it on better evidence and in- 


formation. 


Da e „ n eb Queen's County, about four miles eaſt from 

In records in Bermingham tower, it is written Dune- 
maſke, by Sir John Davis, Duamaſe, by Ware, Dunemauſe, by Baron 
Finglas, Dunnemauſe. Its name which imports the fort of the plain 
evinces it to have been conſidered and uſed as a place of ſtrength in the 
earlieſt ages: the plain i is what 1s called the Great Heath, nearly ſurround- 


ing it. Ware (71) following Ptolemy, makes the Dunum of the latter 


Dunamaſe, bur Camden more truly Downpatrick : Ptolemy's informati- 
on was but imperfect as to the interior bf our iſland, but tolerably correct 
as to what reſpects the ſea-coalt. This rock is an elliptical conoid, and 
inacceſſible on all ſides except to the Eaſt, which in its improved ſtate was 
defended by the Barbican. On each fide of the Barbican were ditches, 
and where they could not be continued for the rock, walls began ; to the 
8. and 8. E. were two o towers, che latter 1 + che Barbican. From 


„ 8 


was lower ballium is three PILES and ele feet from North to South, 
and one hundred and fixty from Eaſt to Weſt. You then arrive at the 
gate of the upper ballium, which i is placed 1n a tower, and from this be- 

gin the walls which divided the upper and lower ballium. The former is 


(71) Diſquis. p. 51. The Right Hon. Sir John Parnell, Baronet is about to embelliſh this 
rock and ancient fortreſs at a conſiderable expence ; which while it diſplays a refined taſte and ele- 


gant liberality, will be a permanent ornament to a beautiful country. 
| | a plain 
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a plain of one hundred and eleven feet from Eaſt to Weſt, and two hun- 
dred and two feet from North to South, where broadeſt. On the higheſt 
part was the keep, and the apartments for the officers: there were a ſally- 


port and a priſon. 
j 


Dermod, King of Leinſter, marrying his daughter Eva to Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, made him his univerſal heir, whereby he poſleſſed 
the province of Leinſter, of which he was (72) after enfeoffed by Henry II. 
To his followers he aſſigned large portions, and particularly to Walter 
de Ridelford, that (73) part held by the Iriſh Chief, O'Morethie. This. 
O'Morethie, 1s alſo called O'mordha, O'Morgha, O'Morchoe, O'Mordris, 
and laſtly, O'More, as may be ſeen in Camden's Annals and other wri- 
ters. His property extended from Abbeyleix, where it joined the Mac 
Guil Phadruigs, or Fitzpatricks, to Dunamaſe, and from that to (74) 
Mullaghmaſt, and took in part of the Barony of Sheumargah : His 
caſtle and reſidence was at Leix or Leas, called Abbeyleix, from a Ciſter- 
tian abbey founded there A. D. 1183, by one of the (75) O'Mores. Here 
alſo Hugh Lacy conſtrued (76) a caſtle to curb this powerful ſept in 
1174. The Earl of Pembroke dying in 1176, left an only daughter 
Iſabel, who eſpouſed William Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, by whom ſhe 
had five ſons who ſucceeded to his great eſtates in Leinſter. Upon the 
death of the laſt in 1245, his poſſeſſions gavelled among his ſiſters. 
She who married, ſays Finglas, William de Bruce, Lord of Brecknock, 
had the manor of Dunamaſe in Leix, with other lands in the county 
of Kildare, Dunamaſe was now erected into a lordſhip, barony or manor, 


(72) Davis, p. 85—96. 

(73) Regan, p. 41. 

(74) Walſh, p. 113. 

(75) Archdall's Mon. Hib. p. 586. 

(76) Giral. Cambrens. ſupra. Hanmer, p. 161. Giraldus Cambrenſis early . a 
chain of caſtles and forts, and his advice was followed. Satius enim eſt, & longe ſatius paulatim 
primo locis idoneis caſtra conſerere, & quaſi pedetentim in eorundem conſtructionem procedere, 
quam intervallis diſtantia magnis variis paſſim locis multa conſtruere; nec invicem ſibi vel cohæ- 
rentia vel neceſſitatis articulis opitulantia. Expugnat. c. 36. 
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by Bruce. This was to be his reſidence; here he held a domeſtic or 
court-baron, and to it the (77) tenants reſorted for ſuit and ſervice. Ac- 
cordingly Sir John Davis tells us, Dunamaſe was the principat houſe of 
Lord Mortimer in Leix. A caſtle was conſtructed on the rock, and a 


military tenantry formed round it, ready (78) to appear in arms for the 


defence of the realm, or the ſervice of their Lord. Thus the caſtles of 


Dyſart, Pallis, Shean, Coolbanagher, Moret, Ballymanus, Kilmarter, Bal- 
lyknockin and others, were held as of the caſtle of Dunamaſe. The fame 
(79) tenure was univerſal in France, In 1264, Maurice Fitzgerald took 
Richard de Rupella, the Lord Juſtice, Theobald le Butler and John de 


Cogan, priſoners, and committed them to the priſons in Leix and Done- 


mus or Dunamaſe f. 


A wide waſte, the conſtant concomitant of baronial grandeur, lay 


| . the caſtle, this is now called the Great Heath, and was common 


to the tenantry: the caſtle was crouded with armed men, the terror of 
the neighbourhood and the bulwark of the pale. Such was the ſtate of 
Dunamaſe, when it was made a manor by Lord Brecknock, and ſo it re- 
mained for ſome years. While the Britiſh ſettlers preſerved their original 
manners, the fickleneſs of the Iriſh, and their pronenefs to rebellion were 
effectually reſtrained ; but when the pride of power without any of the 
virtue that acquired it was only found among them; when corruptions 
had degraded their national character, they then were looked on with 
contempt by thoſe who formerly dreaded them, and inſtead of maſters 


(77) Poterit etiam eſſe per ſe manerium capitale, & plures villas & plures hamletas quaſi ſub 
uno capite aut dominio. Bracton's Definition of a manor. Lib. 4. Baronia de Caſtro nomen 
habet. Lindenbrog. Cod. LL. Antiq. p. 1363. 


(78) Debent univerſi liberi homines ſecundum ſuum fœdum & 3 tenementa ſua arma 
habere, & illa ſemper prompta conſervare, ad tuitionem regni & ſervicia dominorum ſuorum. 
Lambarde, 135. 


(79) Et cum cunctis villis & fortiis quæ erant ſub ejuſdem caſtri dominio, in quibus erant 
viginti fortia. Catell. Hiſt. Franc. Tom. 5. | 


+ Hanmer, p. 201202. 
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became ſuitors for protection.“ Taking advantage, ſays Davis, of thoſe 
weak times, the Iriſh uſurped thoſe ſeignories that were in poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh, ſetting up a perpetual claim to thoſe great lordſhips, they 
were employed by the Engliſh noblemen for protection, but ſeized them 
as their inheritance when opportunity offered. Thus about the end of 
Edw. II's. reign, Lyſagh O' More, the antient proprietary of Leix, being 
intruſted by Lord Mortimer, who had married Lord Brecknock's only 
daughter, with the care and protection of his eſtates, aſſumed the name 
of O' More, took eight caſtles. in one evening, deſtroyed Dunamaſe, 
and recovered the whole country. De ſervo dominus, de ſubjecto princeps, 


ſaith Frier Clynn in his Annals.“ 


In a (80) patent roll of the 17th of Edw. II. we find O'More 
ſummoned as a powerful Iriſh chief to oppoſe Bruce and his Scots: here 
we ſee he held his land by feudal tenure, but he performed the conditions 
no longer than he was coerced by ſuperior power. For in 1346, throwing . 

off all ſubjection, Lord Walter Bermingham and the Earl of Kildare 
collected their forces, deſtroyed his country with fire and . ſword, and 
obliged him to acknowledge at Athy, that he held his manor (82) of. 
Bellet, and his other lands in Leix, of Roger Mortimer, as of his manor of 
Donmaſke (Dunamaſe), For two centuries very little is recorded of 
Dunamaſe, the Engliſh during this interval frequently loſing this old 
fortreſs, and as often recovering it from the O'Mores. In the beginning 
of the . Iriſh Rebellion, 1642, the inſurgents - ſecured : Maryborough, . 
Dunamaſe, Carlow, and other ſtrong caſtles and holds. The Earl of 
Ormond arriving at Athy from Dublin, detached parties to the relief of 


theſe. 


(80) Pat. 17. Edw. 2. m. 7. 
(81) Camden's Annals. 1 5 
82) Harris's Hibernica, p. 74. 


on 
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On the retreat of Ormond, the Caſtles in the Queen's County fubmitted 
to General Preſton, but were re-taken by the King's forces. In 1646, 
Owen Roe O' Neil appeared, and committing every act of outrage and 


cruelty in the county, ſeized Dyſart, (83) Maryborough, Cullenbrack, 


Sheehen or Shean, Bealaroyn or Ballyrone, Caſtlereban, &c. Dunamaſe, 


within a mile of Shean and Dyſart caſtles, did not eſcape. In July 1650, 
Maryborough, Dunamaſe, and other places of ſtrength ſurrendered to 
Colonels Heuſon and Reynolds, and were diſmantled, in which ſtate they 
have continued to the preſent time. I ſhall now conclude with ſome 
remarks on the Caſtle of Ley, near Portarlington, one of the oldeſt 
ſtructures made by the Engliſh in this kingdom, and of which the ground- 

plan is given in the plate. | 


About 1176, Henry II. beſtowed on (84) Maurice Fitz Gerald the 


Barony of Ophaley, in which Ley is ſituated; the latter was the patrimony 
of the O Dempſies. From what has before been obſerved of Lacy and 
the other great captains who made conqueſts here, we may conclude that 


Fitz Gerald erected this caſtle with many more to protect the property he 


had acquired. The Iriſh beheld theſe with jealous eyes, and watched 
every opportunity to deſtroy them. In 1284, the O'Dempfies, O'Punnes, 


and O'Carrols united and (85) ſurprized and burnt the caſtle of Ley: 


Verdun attempting to revenge the injury, and to recover the fortreſs, loſt 
both his men and horſes. However the Iriſh. were ſoon diſpaſſeſſed. 
In 1292, ſays (86) Davis, 6 John Fitz Thomas Fitz Gerald having by 
contention with the Lord Veſci gotten a goodly inheritancę in Kildare, 
grew to that height of imagination as he fell into a difference with divers 


(83) Deſider. Cur. Hib. p. 506. 
(84) Lodge's Peerage, Vol. 1. initio. 
(85) Camden's Annals. Cox, p. 76. 
(86) Relations, p- 65. * 
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great noblemen, among others with Richard De Burgo, the red Earl, 
whom he took * and detained i in his caſtle of Ley.“ 


On the eve of the tranſlation of St Thomas a Becket, the Iriſh Septs 
beforementioned burnt the town of Ley, and befieged the caſtle, but it 
was ſoon raiſed by John Fitz Thomas and Edmond Botiller. This 
was in 1307. In 1329, O'Dempley took this caſtle, but the next year 
it was ſurrendered to Sir John Darcy. Sieges, ſurrenders and recaptures 
compoſe the unintereſting 9 of antient fortreſſes in rude and turbu- 


lent ages. 


The Caſtle of Ley was erected on an Hil or 20 05 riſing ground. Its 
length externally is ſixty feet, its breadth forty-ſix. The walls are eight 
feet thick, and in ſome places ten. It was three ſtories high : the 
arches are all circular, except one pointed leading from the cauſeway 
into the bawn, probably a later conſtruction. On the North ran the river 
Barrow, the other ſides were ſecured by a ditch twenty-five feet broad, 
which could occaſionally be filled with water from the river. Within 
the ditch was a wall, the foundations of which only remain. The approach 
to this fortreſs was by a cauſeway one hundred feet in length; the outer 
ballium from Eaſt to Welt is four hundred and ten feet, and from North to- 
South including the bawn three hundred and fifty in diameter. The inner 
ballium from North to South is one hundred and forty, and from Eaſt to 
Weſt one hundred and thirty feet. The bawn was a common appendage- 
to caſtles. Stanihurſt (87) deſcribes it as connected with caſtles, and be- 
ing a large area ſurrounded with great ditches and ramparts ; within theſe. 
cattle were driven and protected from an enemy or thieves. 


(87) Habent item areas magnis aggeribus & foſſis circumdatas, dumetis & virgultis circum- 
ſeptas. In his, quoties anguſtiis urgentur, armenta detrudunt, uti melius a graſſatorum incur- - 
fonibus & a tagacium furtis obvallata incluſione vindicentur. De reh. Hib. p. 33. 
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(88) Far hence be driv'n to Scythia's ſtormy ſhore 
The drum's harſh muſic, and the cannon's roar ; 
Let grim Bellona haunt the lawleſs plain, 
Where Tartar-clans and grifly Coſſacs reign ; 
O'er waſted kingdoms ſpread his wide command, 
The ſavage Lord of an unpeopled land. | 
Charm me, ye pow'rs, with ſcenes leſs nobly bright, 
Far humbler thoughts th' inglorious muſe delight, 
.Content to ſee the horrors of the field 
By plough-ſhares levell'd, or in flow'rs conceal'd. 
O'er ſhatter'd walls may creeping ivy twine, 
And graſs luxuriant cloath the harmleſs mine, 
Tame flocks aſcend the breach without a wound, 
Or crop the baſtion, now a fruitful ground 
While ſhepherds ſleep, along the ramparts laid, 
Or pipe beneath the formidable ſhade. 


I cannot conclude without again expreſſing my warmeſt thanks to Colonel 
Hayes of Avondale, for his generous countenance of. this Work, and 
particularly for the View of Dunamaſe and its Ground-Plan which adorn 


his number. ies 


(88) Dodſley's Collection of Poems, V. 1. 
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AN TIQUITIES of IRELAND. 
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A' SPECIMEN OF THE NATURAL IHISTORY OF IRELAND, AND OF THE: 


MANNERS OF THE JRISH IN THE TWELFTH CEN TURY. 


HE (1) Topography of Ireland'is perhaps as curious a literary monu- 
ment as any where to be found, diſplaying the natural hiſtory and 
philoſophy of the age in which it was written. The author, Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, or Girald Barry, was a Welſh eccleſiaſtic, who (2) twice 
viſited this Ifle ; firſt with his brother Philip Barry and his uncle Fitz 
Stephen, and ſecondly with King John, A. D. 1185. He was a man of 


genius, ambition and vanity ; theſe urged him to the purſuit of literature, 
and to ſuch ſuperiority in its various departments as would leave him 


without a rival. Deſpairing of attaining the enviable rank in England, 
which he ſo eagerly deſired, he withdrew to the Univerſity of Paris, there 
to give the laſt poliſh to his ſtudies. His talents were ſo conſpicuous that 
he ruled that ſeat of learning for ſome time with ſignal applauſe, and 


(.) It is at the end of Camden's Anglica, Norman, Hibernica, &c. TT 1603. 
(2) Cambrens. Ever. p. 31, 
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208 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 
ſupported the higheſt character for eloquence and ſcience. On his return 
to England, fame had prepared for him a favourable reception at the 
court of Henry II. he was ſelected as (3) Privy Counſellor and Secretary 
to King John, who was entering on a journey to Ireland. In this appoint- 
ment Henry diſcovered his uſual political wiſdom, , (and no Engliſh Prince 
ever had more) he inſtructed and exhorted our author minutely to examine 
the kingdom, its productions, the manners of the natives, and to propoſe 
the beſt modes of improving and ſecuring this newly acquired country, 
All theſe he admirably executed, conſidering the ſtate of the iſle and his 
opportunities of information. And yet with an ambition too frequently 
predominant in men of letters, he confeſſes his prime motive in under- 
taking his Topography, was to (4) leave an everlaſting memorial of him- 
ſelf; this preceded his duty and gratitude. 


Ireland had been but ( 5) 8 mentioned by others, but never 

completely deſcribed. Rouſed by the honour that muſt await a firſt 
diſcoverer, he loſt no time to collect materials and exhibit his literary 
acquirements. He knew the curioſity of the Engliſh was raiſed very high 
by ſtrange relations of the iſle, ſome true and ſome falſe; by the ſucceſs 
of the Welſh adventurers ; by the recent expedition of Ki Henry, and 
by the flattering proſpects held out of immenſe poſſeſſions. | 


The arrangement of his work, if not perfectly conſiſtent with the philoſo- 
phical ſyſtems of modern times, 18 neither 1 mean or injudicious. Take the 


_ fol:-7:1ng as a proof: 


(3) Mecum dilecto filio 5 Johanne, 1 in Hiberniam a latere veſtro tranſaitiere, 3 p- 


698. 
(4) Operæ prætium fuit & curæ, egregium aliquod mundo memorabile 5 Altera 
vero, nec minus quam numero ſecunda, nobilium principum (Henry & John) tam retributio, 


remuneratio quam exhortatio. Sup. p. 692. 
(5) Nec ille angulus omnino intactus, nullius tamen haftenus ſtylo abſolute comprehenſus. Sup. 


P- 093+ | ; 
| | Piſces, 
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PISCES. 
Salmones, 
Truttæ, 
Anguillæ, 
Aloſæ, 
Murenzx, 
Lochiæ, 
Tymalli vel Umbræ, 
Glaſſani, 
Cati, 
Britii, 
Gardiones, 
Gobiones, &c. 
AVES. 
Accipitres, 
Falcones, 
Niſi, 
Meruli, 
Obeli, 
Aquilæ, 
Grues, 
Pavones Sylveſtres, 
Querquedulæ, 
Milvi, 
Ululæ, 
Gallinæ Sylveſtres, 
Acetæ vel Kardioli, Po 
Coturnices, 
Ratulæ, 
Alaudæ, 
Bernaces, 


Haket:, 


Fe 3: 


28 ͤͤ — arenas eb. eg. 


— — — —ü—ũ— — ́—G4ĩ—ͤ — 
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Halieti, 


Martinetæ, 


Cygni, 


Ciconiæ, 
Croerii, 
Aucæ vel Gantes, 


Byſiæ vel Griſeæ, &c. 


FE RE. 


Cervi, 
Apri, 
Lepores, 
Cuniculi, 
Matricæ, 
Vulpes, 
EX tek 
Muſtelz, 
Talpz, 
Mares, 
Glires, &c. 


VERMES. 


Ranæ, 
Araneæ, 
Sanguiſugæ, 
Lacertæ, &c. 


IRELAND. 


He firſt treats of the natural hiſtory of the ifle, and but ſlightly touches 
on the vegetable and foſſile kingdoms ; where he does, it is to record the 
miracles of Saints, for nothing but their miraculous power could ope 


rate 


the 
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thewonders he relates. I know, ſays (6) he, and am certain many things 
here written will to the reader .appear impoſlible or rather ridiculous, but 
I proteſt I have ſet down nothing but from the beſt teſtimony and after the 
beſt inquiry. What I perſonally know I affirm without heſitation ; what [I 
have been told, I ſimply relate. In an age when lying miracles abounded, 
and were firmly believed, this declaration 1s ingenuous and candid ; it goes 
farther, and ſeems to intimate that he ſpoke of theſe things rather in con- 
formity to the prevailing ſentiments of the times, than his own. This 
then is his apology for his (7) ſecond diſtinction or diviſion of his work. 
His laſt diſtinction treats of the colonization of the Iſle and the manners of 
the natives. In the firſt and ſecond parts he aſſures us he had no aid but 
what he derived from his (8) own induſtry ; in the laſt he received ſome 
aſſiſtance from (9) national chronicles, but it was diffuſive and often 


frivolous. 


Such being the origin and plan of this performance, it may not be 
improper to remark, that he has been (10) charged by Iriſh Antiquaries 
wath groſs falſehoods and fictions, and repreſented as totally deſtitute of 
credit. I defire to appear neither his apologiſt or panegyriſt, but candour 
certainly demands of me not raſhly to condemn a man, who ſolemnly 
addreſſes a work to his Sovereign on a great and important political ſubject, 
and who for three days read it before the Univerſity of Oxford. Such an 
one muſt be regardleſs of every moral ſenſe and attention to character 
premeditately to be guilty of forgery and lies : this imputation would hardly 


(6) Scio & certus ſum, me nonnulla ee 3995 lectori vel impoſſibilia prorſus, vel etiam ri- 
diculoſa videbuntur. Sup. p. 714. NY 
(7) De mirabilibus Hiberniæ & miraculis. 0 p. 714. 
(8) Præter inquiſitionis diligentiam. Supra. 
(9) Aliquam ex eorum chronicis contraxi notitiam. Supra. 
(10) Biographia Britan. Article, Barry. 


— ————— umu ] 
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apply to an ignorant, bigotted and cloyſtered monk, much leſs to an 
eceleſiaſtic of diſtinguiſhed liberality and eminence, the favourite and con- 
fidant of an enlightened court. A paſſage in his (11) Retractations is 
triumphantly brought, as tacitly acknowledging his literary delinquency, 
but the ſenſe of this paſſage is perverted. He there obſerves, that he did 
mention many wonderful things in Ireland, that he learned them after 
much inquiry from thoſe of the higheſt rank, and that on other ſubjects 
he followed common fame. Is there any thing ſelf-condemning i in this? 
If the Iriſh drew an unfaithful portrait of themſelves, and of their hiſtory, 
civil and natural, is Giraldus to blame ? He pleads human imperfection in 


extenuation of errors, and concludes with 
Veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſim. 


But who are his accuſers? Richard (12) Stanihurſt and John Lynch, 
two violent Popiſh writers, who deteſted the Engliſh name and religion, 
and eſteemed it the moſt cruel diſpenſation of Providence to have the Iriſh 
ſubject to either. And yet theſe very men thus ſqueamiſh with the 
vagaries of Cambrenſis, make no difficulty in believing all the outrageous 
and blaſphemous miracles recorded by Colgan and Meſſingham. Let us 
return to our ſubject. 


What Cambrenfts delivers of the ſituation, the longitude and latitude of 
the Iſle cannot be correct for want of thoſe nautical, aſtronomical and ma- 
thematical helps, with which the ingenuity and labour of latter ages have 
ſupplied Geographers. However he neglects not to avail himſelf of what- 
ever is found in preceding writers; he conſults Solinus, Oroſius, Ifidore and 


(11) Nicolſon's Iriſh Hiſt. Library, p. 3. 
(12) Dereb. Hib. & Lynch's Cambrenfis Everfus. 
| Bede. 
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deſerta, invia & inaquoſa. But they do not expreſs the Hebrew. See Jun. & Tremell. in loco. 
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Bede. From the erroneous projection of antient maps the notion of the 
Hiſpanian extraction of the Iriſh ſeems to have ariſen. In a (13) map of 


the world, written partly in Latin and partly in Anglo-Saxon, and ſup- 
poſed to be of the loth century, Ireland is placed to the Southward of 
Britain, and partly in the latitude of Spain and Portugal, the moſt weſterly 
Cape of the latter being at no great diſtance from our Iſle. This ſeems to 
me to be the very map, or one of the ſame ſort, from which Giraldus drew 
the ſecond chapter of his Topography. The Roman Geographers firſt 
created (14) this error, and it was continued by the Anglo-Saxons ; Bede 


ſays, Ireland runs out to the South far beyond the bounds of Britain, and 
is oppoſite to the North parts of Spain. Richard of Cirenceſter's (15) map 


gives the ſame poſition. It throws our South-Eaſt promontory far below 


the Pyrenean mountains and cloſe to Portugal. In this very angle, thus 


approaching the Continent, are the Lucani, Ibernii, Velaboru and Can- 
gani, tribes which are (16) ſaid to have arrived from Spain. Tacitus 
ſeems to have ſtarted this eaſy manner of accounting for the origin of people, 
when he tells us the Britiſh Silures came from Spain, as their brown coun- 
tenances, curled hair and vicinity ſeem to indicate. A notion thus founded 


on a palpable error it is diſgraceful for any man of ſenſe and learning to 
vindicate, and yet there are modern Antiquaries who are ſeeking celebrity 


by ſuch means. 


Cambrenſis repreſents Ireland as unequal, alternately mountain and vale : 
the ſoil ſoft and marſhy, the land (17) truly uninhabited and without 
roads, Stanihurſt ſuppoſes archly, that Cambrenſis had his (18) Breviary 


(13) Strutt's Chronicle, V. 2. p. 248. 
| (14) Cæſar de bello Gall. I. 5. 
(15) Ricard. Corinen. pag. 49. Edit. Bertram. 
(16) Warzi Diſq. p. 11. _ 
(17) Vere terra deſerta, invia & aquoſa. Sup. Stanihurſt. . : 
(18) The words are part of the 32d (with us the 33d) Pſalm. In the Vulgate they are: In terra 
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in his thoughts when he ſaid the land was uninhabited and without roads : 
this might be ſo, but it was not the leſs true. Sir William Petty has ſhown 
in his Anatomy, there were twelve hundred thouſand fouls in our Ifle in 
1641, and that at the Engliſh invaſion they were but three hundred thou- 
{and : theſe diſperſed over eleven millions of acres come exactly to Cam- 
brenſis's idea. Hume proves there are now three times the number of 
people in England more than at the Conqueſt. The increaſe in Ireland 
exceeds belief. In 1689, Mr. Archdeakin, Mayor of (19) Kilkenny, 
numbered the houſes in that city, and found them to be 50%. Allowing 
{ix ſouls to each houſe, the amount is 3042. By the hearth-books of 1777, 
it appears there were 2274 houſes, and 13644 fouls, to which may be added 
many cabins exempted from taxation by ſtatute, ſo that the number of 
inhabitants were fourteen thouſand ; an increaſe of eleven thouſand from 
1689 to 1777. Nor are there fewer than four millions of ſouls in Ireland. 
So that England by foſtering our manufactures and promoting our induſtry 
will find this Ifle an inexhauſtible mine of wealth, and her inhabitants an 
invincible tower of ſtrength. 


_ Cambrenſis ſays the country was covered with foreſts. In the Engliſh 
pale and ſettlements they were ſoon deſtroyed to make room for agricul- 
ture: but in other parts poſſeſſed by the Iriſh they remained with little 
diminution till (20) about 1606, when they were cut down for charcoal to 
be uſed in the iron works then ſet up in different places. Cromwell did not 
(21) ſpare our woods, as he found them the neſts of thieves. But what 
moſt contributed to their annihilation was a very profitable trade driven 
for ſome years for pipe-ſtaves and other lumber. In 1691, we exported 
(22) one million and forty thouſand barrel, hogſhead and pipe-ſtaves. I 


{19) Collectanea, No. 9g. p. 440. 

(20) Boate's Nat. Hiſt. p. 67. 

(21) Barrington on the Statutes, p. 305. 

{22) Remarks on the Trade of Ireland. Lond. ar 


_ apprehend 
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apprehend from a notice in (23) Cambrenſis that timber was early ſent to 
England from hence. Much no doubt was uſed for firing, but turf was 
the principal fuel when wood became valuable. Neceſſity firſt ſuggeſted 
its uſe : Einar, a Norwegian chief, diſtreſſed for firing in the Orkneys 
where was no wood, reſorted to turf, and from thence obtained the name 
of (24) Torf Einar. This was about the end of the gth century. From 
the Oitmen the practice was derived to the Iriſh. Coal was diſcovered and 
uſed not long before 1632, as Lombard (25) aſſures us. Mr. Whitaker 
miſtakes, when he thinks the Iriſh Gual and Corniſh Kolan, names for 
this foſſil, evince its being known to the Britons or Celtes. Theſe words 
are evidently from the Teutonic Kol, the * as the Belgic Kole, the 
Daniſh Kul and Icelandic Kol, 


(26) Cambrenſis infiſts much on the ventoſity and humidity of our climate, 
and that the 8. W. wind is the moſt violent. Theſe remarks are confirmed 
by Doctor Rutty's (27) exact meteorological obſervations. From a regiſtry 
of the weather for forty-three years, he found our fair days were not a 
third of the year, whereas in England, the dry days are nearly two to 
one. | | 


Our author muſt have been well acquainted with the interior of the 
kingdom to be able ſo correctly to recount our principal rivers, their origin 
and courſe, He mentions the Avon Liffey, the Bann, Moy, Sligo, Erne, 
Mourne, Finn, Savern, Lee, Barrow, Nore, Suir, Slany, Boyne, Avone 
more, and Shannon. From this knowledge of the country ſo early acquired 


(23) Supra, p. 813. f 

(24) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 8. 
(25) De regno Hib. p. 94. 

(26) Supra, p. 700. 

(27) Nat. Hiſt. of Dublin, V. 1. p. 477. 
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by the Engliſh, I think there is ſtrong reaſon to conclude that Serjeant 
Mayart is right, when he ſhows from a large collection of Records, that 
Henry IL in 1172, divided the (28) Iſle into ſhires and appointed Sheriffs. 
The great wiſdom of this Prince, and the example of his predeceſſor, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, would induce him to make a general ſurvey of the 
kingdom, as the ſureſt grounds of becoming acquainted with the value and 
extent of his new dominions, and he embraced the moſt fortunate moment 
of accompliſhing this, when all the Iriſh Princes ſubmitted at the Council 
of Caſhel. In 1210, King John conſtituted twelve counties, which in- 
cluded Leinſter and Munſter. Whether his father wanted time to divide 
theſe provinces, or whether John only gave them names, 1s of little con- 
ſequence, the policy was the ſame. The very diviſion of the He made by 
Henry or his ſon, and lodged in the abbeys of (29) Duiſke and Multifer- 
nan, exiſts at this (30) day. According to this, Munſter contained 70 
cantreds, centuries or hundreds. Leinſter 31. Connaught 30. Ulſter 
35, and Meath 18. Each cantred had 30 townlands, and every townland 
could feed 300 cows, and each townland contained 8 carucates or plough- 
lands. The MS, from whence this eſtimate was taken, Ware ſays was 


written about the beginning of the reign of Edw, IL. X 5 1272, and was 


extant in Primate Uſher's collection. When the Commiſſioners were 
employed in ſettling Connaught, this MS was brought to light from the 
abbey of Multifernan, for it appears in their (31) original book of 
indentures, A. D. 158.1, and part of it is in Cuſack's collections. For 
abbeys, as all know, were the repoſitories of acts of parliaments and public 


documents. Here we have an unnoticed trait in the character of Henry II. 


and which explains to us Cambrenſis's intimate knowledge of the kingdom. 


(28) Harris's Ware, p. 31, and Hibernica. Smith's Waterford, p. 37. Lyttleton's Hen. 2. 


V. 3. p- 311. 
(29) Duiſke was founded in 1202, and Multifernan in 12 36. Archdall's Mon. Hib. 
(30) Ware's Diſquis. c. 3. 


(31) Harris's Ware, p. 225. 
of 
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Of our huſbandry and corn, Cambrenſis ſpeaks very little. Our wheat, 
he obſerves, was ſo {mall and contracted, as ſcarcely to be cleaned by the 
Van: there was much ſtraw but little corn. This is the ſure conſequence 
of ſowing wheat in too rich a ſoil. Where the land is wet, it is (32) ſaid 
to degenerate into Roille or Darnel. Cruitneach is the (33) name of wheat 
in Iriſh, and the Cruithnii were the Scandinavian tribe of Pics. 
theſe wheat-eaters, it is probable, the Iriſh firſt received a knowledge of 
the culture and uſe of this vegetable for food. I hus Juſtin informs us, the 
Phocean colony at Marſeilles taught the Gauls agriculture, as Ceres and 
Triptolemus did the Greeks long before. Our manner of ploughing Cam- 
brenſis does not deſcribe ; it was certainly by the tail, which continues at 
preſent to be practiſed in ſome places. Mr. Barrington (34) ſuppoſes it 
was embraced for want of proper tackling, but the Iriſh had at all times 
what they now uſe, thongs or ſtraps of raw hides, which ſerve them for 
traces. It is likely the cuſtom was introduced by the Picts, for it prevails 
in the northern parts of Scotland. Government here exerted itſelf to pre- 
vent it. An (35) act of council was made in 1606 to ſtop this barbarous 
mode of drawing ploughs and carriages by the tail; the penalty for the firſt 
year's offence was forfeiture of one garron, for the ſecond, two, and for 
the third, the whole team. In 1612, ten ſhillings were levied for every 
plough ſo drawn in Ulſter, and the ſum amounted in one year to 8701. 


What machine the Van was among the (36) Romans and Normans is 
not eaſy to determine. The (37) Loiſgrean of the Iriſh ſhows they burned 


(32) Smith's Waterford, ſup. Threlkeld's Synop. in Tritic. 
(33) O'Brien in voce. War. in opuſc. St. Patric. p- 114. Pinkerton's Vit. S. Scot. p. 65. 
(34) Supra, p. 116. 
(35) Deſiderat. Curios. Hib. V. 1. 

(36) Dickſon's Huſbandry of the Antients. V. 2. p. 400. 

(37) O'Brien, in voce. 
and 
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and did not threſh their corn. This was the ſame as the Highland (38) 
Graddan. A woman, ſitting down, took an handful of corn in her left hand 
by the ſtalks, and ſet the ears on fire; in her right ſhe held a ſtick, with 
which ſhe beat off the grain as ſoon as the huſk was burnt; ſo that corn 


might be dreſſed, winnowed, ground and baked in an hour after it was 


reaped. The 10 and 11 Char. I. direct that no perſon {hall burn corn or 
grain in the ſtraw, upon pain of impriſonment in the common goal for ten 
days, without bail or mainprize. Cambrenſis mentions the mills of St. 


Lucherin and St. Phechin or Fechin ; the latter was miraculouſly made in 


the fide of a rock, and the former would grind nothing on (39) Sundays, or 


that was ſtolen. Theſe ſeem to have been water-mills, erected by the monks 
for themſelves, and to which the vicinity reſorted. Querns were more 


| generally uſed, and they ſeem to have been more than * ſufficient for the 


agriculture of Ireland to a late period. Mr. Whitaker ſays, the Celtes had 
the Odyn or Oven, but he and many others have lapſed into numberleſs 
errors from not attending to the early colonization of this Ifle ; this would 
have enabled them to diſtinguiſh Celtic from Teutonic antiquities. In the 
preſent inſtance, Odyn is the Teutonic Ofen, the Daniſh Own, the Belgic 
Oven, and the Anglo-Saxon Ofne. We baked our bread moſtly under 
(40) embers ; the Firbolgs brought among us the gradell or gridle. 'The 
Iriſh Orna, the ſame as the Latin Hordeum, and our Shegol, the ſame as 
Secale, prove barley and rye were not indigenous, nor early cultivated 
among us. Rice was ſown (41) here in 1585. I ſuppoſed at firſt this was 
a miſtake for rye, but on looking into Gervaiſe Markham's farewell to 
huſbandry, I ſaw rice was raiſed in England about a century ago, but not 


(38) Martin's Weſtern INands, p. 204. 
(39) See ſimilar miracles in Hiſt. de la vie priv. des Francais, par Le Grand, T. 1. p. 38. 


* Stanihurſt for the tillage of Ulſter in 1584. Supra, p. 26— 28. Moryſon for young maids 


grinding with querns, ſtark naked. Travels, p. 161. 
(40) Cum parvo pane paximati. Reg. Columb. apud Meſſingham, p. 403. 


(41) Deſiderat. Cur. Hib. V. 1. p. 59. 
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commonly. At the very time we find it in Ireland, the French (42) ſowed 


much of it, but through prejudice and improper management it did not 
ſucceed. As it is an aquatic plant, it might have grown well in our moiſt 


country. 


I have cited part of the Rule of Columbanus in the 7th century, in which 
he orders his monks to eat a little bread baked under the embers, to which 
he adds herbs, legumes and meal mixt with water. Whether the laſt means 
gruel, or haſty pudding called ſtirabout, is uncertain : the latter was made 
of oaten meal, and is a very antient aliment in Ireland. Legumes were 
peas, beans, and podded fruits, and culinary and medicinal herbs the 


monks always had in their gardens. The Iriſh egcleſiaſtics, who kept a 
conſtant intercourſe with France, could not be ignorant of the 


Capitulars of Charlemagne, full of directions for the care of herbs, fruits 
and flowers. About 1632, (43) artichokes, collyflowers, pompions and 
hops ſeem to have been introduced here, and grew very well. Ware and 


(44) others aſſure us the antient Iriſh uſed as food, trefoil, ſeamar-oge 
ſhamrock, water-creſles, ſcurvy-graſs and ſorrel. The latter, Rutty fays, 
is eaten in the county of Leitrim and other parts of Connaught with milk, 
alternately biting and ſupping. It was alſo taken with fiſh and boiled with 
cows blood, ſalt and butter. Thus from mere tradition and experience, 
adds he, correcting the putrid tendency of ſuch food as effectually, as if 


they had ſtudied the doctrine of ſeptics and antiſeptics. 


It has been remarked, that a cold ſavage country, with ſwamps and 
foreſts, has but few indigenous fruits. Cambrenſis ſaw (45) but few apple 


trees, owing not to the unkindneſs of the ſoil, but the indolence of the natives, 


(42) Le Grand, ſupra. 


(43) Lombard, ſup. p. 88. 
(44) War. ſup. p. 112. Collectan. No. 1. p. 121. W p 72. 


(45) Pomiferarum arborum quam pauca reperiuntur. Sup. p. 739. 
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for thoſe brought from abroad flouriſhed very much. Here it is painful 
to notice another miſtake of Mr. Whitaker, who taking the word abhal, 
apple, to be Celtic, imagines the Iriſh Celtes were well acquainted with 
this fruit. But the Teutonic appel, apffel, the Anglo-Saxon cepple, the 
Franco-Theotiſc Ephel, and the Daniſh Eble, demonſtrate that the name 


had its origin from the Northerns, and by them was communicated to the 
Irith. And the paucity of theſe trees in the age of Cambrenſis con- 


firms this truth. As there were no orchards there was no cider. From 
the filence of Bede and Cambrenfis, and barley being but little known, I 
infer we had no ale. The Iriſh Leann is a general term for all ſorts of 
drinks. The Bragawd of the Welch laws, and Athenzus's Brytum, are the 
Teutonic Bruggia and Broute, and theſe probably from the Siberian (46) 
Braga. There 1s a tradition of the Danes in Ireland brewing ale from 
heath. The Picts, in Hector Boethius, are ſaid to Have done the ſame : 


as theſe introduced the uſe and culture of corn, it is likely we are alſo. 


indebted to them for ale, the (47) Pictiſh manner of making which ſeems 
to ſurvive in lay, one of the Hebrides. Dioſcorides tells us, the Iriſh had 
their Curmi, made of Barley, but this is more than doubtful. Mr. 
Whitaker deduces this word from Curm blue, and Ui water. In what 
ſtate, from maceration to aceſcence, ale aſſumes a colour to anſwer this 
etymology is not eaſy to determine. I am therefore of opinion, that the 
Iriſh from their great abundance of milk made a fermented potation, per- 
haps like the (48) Bland of the Orkneys, and ſimilar intoxicating prepara- 
tions among the Northerns. This, if Mr. Whitaker is well founded in his 
derivation, might with ſome propriety be called blue water. The Iriſh 
Meadh is the Anglo-Saxon Meathe, a drink made of honey. The (49) name 


(46) Strahlenberg, p. 339. 
(47) Pennant's Tour in Scotland, V. 2. p. 229. Edit. Dublin. 


(48) Brand's Orkneys, p. 76 Gmelin. Voyag. dans la Siberie. Tom. 1. 
(49) Strahlenberg, p. 406. 
ſeems 
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- ſeems to have come from the ſhores of the Baltic; the Scythians 41 
calling beer (50) Medos from its ſweetneſs. Cambrenſis relates that bees [ i 
would be numerous here but for the quantity of yew trees, and the 1 
windineſs and humidity of the climate. He ſpeaks nothing of our mead, 1H 
nor do others, and yet as it was a common liquor among the (51) Northerns, 
we muſt have uſed it. Honey was formerly one of our exports. From a " 
pamphlet printed in London, A. D. 1649, we learn that a flup was Af: 
freighted at Waterford, and captured on her paſlage.. She was laden with- 
70 tons of kelp, 13 packs of {kins, 8 barrels of tallow, 6 packs of wool, 5: 
ſacks of linen yarn, and 9 hogſheads of honey. But the want of ale and 
mead was amply ſupplied by the plenty of Poictou wine, which Cambren- 
fis found every where, and for which we exchanged our (52) peltry. Bede 
ſays we had vines, this Stanihurſt underſtands not as if they were cultivate N 
in vineyards on a large ſcale, but a few in gardens. There is an Iriſh | 
canon in (53) Dachery which ſeems to favour this interpretation, where ; | 

if fowl deſtroy a (54) crop, a vineyard or garden, encloſed with an hedge 
five feet high, the owner {hall make recompence. This canon may be of 
the gth or 10th century. As the vine was introduced into (55) Britain 
and Gaul by the Romans, our Firbolgian coloniſts could be no ſtrangers to 
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it, and this canon 1s a proof that it was attended to here, rather I think for 1 
the amuſement and indulgence of the Monks, than as an article of trade. 4 
Two excellent Antiquaries, the Hon. Daines Barrington and Rev. Mr.. | Wi 
Pegge, have (56) diſputed the import of the word. Vinea, the one making it if | | 
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(50) Excerpt. Legat. p. 55. i 9 
(51) Diod. Sic. I. 5. Lindenbrog. Cod. LL. Antiq. p. 177. Leg. Wallic. p. 254. | pi | 

(52) Cui & animalium coria, & pecudum ferarumque tergora Hibernia non ingrata remittit.. 1 T1 
Gir. Cambrens. Supra, p. 700. 0 — | 
(53) Spicileg. T. 9: p. 46. q Ut! | 
(54) Meſlem, aut vineam aut hortulum. 1 
(55) Whitaker's Mancheſter, V. 1. p. 319—320. 1 
(56 Obſerv. on the Statutes, Archaeologia, V. 1 and 3. 1 N It 
mean: | N J 
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mean the Vine, the other the Ribes vulgaris, or currant fruit, The reader 
is referred to their arguments, and left to determine for himſelf. Some 
(58) believe Ireland would produce wine as good as that of France and 


Germany, with equal care. 


Our rivers and ſhores, according to Cambrenſis, ſupplied us with 
ſalmon, trout, eel, ſhad, lamprey, pike, perch, roach, barbel, umber, 
&c. and our coaſts ſwarmed with fiſh, nor were we ignorant of the art of 
preſerving them with ſalt. The Spaniards, in 1567, took incredible 
quantities of fiſh from the Iriſh and on our coaſts, as others did much 
earlier, for an (59) act was made in 1465, to prevent foreigners from 
- fiſhing on our ſhores. However, (60) it ſeems it was late before we began 


to make train oil. 


8 Ornithology is the largeſt of Cambrenſis's claſſes. We had falcons, 

hawks, merlins, and other ſpecies. An act of the 20 Edw. IV. recites, 
that goſhaw ks, tiercells and falcons were formerly in great plenty in the 
iſle, but were become ſcarce from the number carried away by merchants; 
it therefore orders 1 3s. and 4d. to be paid for every goſhawk carried away, 
68. 8d. for every tiercell, and 10s. for every falcon. Eagles were numerous. 
Cranes appeared in flocks of above an hundred. As Cambrenſis does not 
mention the Ardea or Heron, which differs but little from the crane, I 
think he confounds one with the other. Cranes were ſeen (61) here in the 
great froſt of 1739. The Pavo Sylveſtris of our author ſeems to be the 
Tetrao Major, or Cock of the Wood, at preſent to be met with only in the 


(52) Lombard, ſupra, p. 89. 
(59) Bolton's Statutes, p. 38—3g9. LL 
(60) Cæptum eſt non ita pridem genus quoddam olei in magna quantitate conficii Lombard, 
ſup, p. 81. | 
(61) Smith's Cork, V. 1. p. 337. 
Highlands 
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Highlands of Scotland. There were abundance of ſwans in the northern 
parts; ſtorks were rare, and grous, this is probably a miſtake. There 
were many white crows. This has been ſneered at by ignorant writers, 
as one of Cambrenſis's fables, but white crows are not (62) uncommon in 
the Orkneys and Zetland, and elſewhere, He ſays, we had no partridge, 
pheaſant, nightingale or magpie. The laſt was driven here about the 
end of King John's reign ; others (63) ſay muck later. He relates the idle 
tale of the barnacle growing from fir-wood, and that biſhops and religious 
men uſed them as being fiſh and not fowl. The French eat the macreuſe 
or ſea duck for the ſame reaſon. Thoſe, remarks the honeſt Quaker, 
Doctor Rutty, who can believe bread to be fleſh, may well be excuſed for 
believing fleſh to be fiſh (64). Moryſon ſaw ſixty pheaſants ſerved at one 
feaſt, 


Spenſer has long ſince remarked, © that huſbandry is the nurſe of thrift 
and the daughter of induſtry and labour; that ſhe deteſts whatever may 
work her ſcathe and deſtroy the travail of her hands, but keeping of cows 
like the Iriſh was à very idle life, and a fit nurſery for thieves.” Four 
hundred years before this was written, Cambrenſis paints the Iriſh as not 
having receded from the paſtoral life ; they reſided in woods and paſtures, 
fled from towns and ſociety, deſpiſing law and all the ornaments and 
felicities of poliſhed life, ſupporting themſelves ſolely by their flocks, herds 
and the chace. They had every animal to be found in theſe weſtern 
regions, as cows, ſheep, horſes, deer, {wine, badgers, wolves, foxes, hares, 
rabbits, martens, &c. Amid ſuch plenty of food, it is ſtrange the Irith 
ſhould be charged with devouring human fleſh. The fact is delivered by 
Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, nor can there be any doubt bur the Iris of 
the latter was our Iſle, and the Iriſh, Ire-land, the Iros and Irenſenſes of 
the (65) Anglo-Saxon and Norman writers were the inhabitants of Ireland, 
and that a knowledge of their name and manners firſt reached the Greeks 


(62) Brand, ſupra, p. 77. Scaliger. de Subtil. Ex. 59. p. 202. 

(63) Smith's Cork, V. 2. p. 325. 

(64) Rutty, ſupra, V. 1. p. 308. 

(65) Ulſler, Primord. p. 734. | | 
„ G g and 
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and Romans through the medium of theſe continental nations. Pelloutier, 
who (66) examined the queſtion concerning the exiſtence of Anthropophagi, 
cannot deny the evidence of antiquity of the Scythians being ſuch : but he 
finds whenever the ard is mentioned, it was on ſome ſolemn occaſion, 
as previous to a battle, or after a bloody victory; for otherwiſe had it been 
common, the extirpation of the human race muſt inevitably have enſued. 
The moſt direct teſtimony is that of St. Jerome, who (67) declares he ſaw 
the Scots or Attacotti (for MSS have both) when a youth eating human 
fleſh. Pelloutier believes the father was impoſed on, as he was then but a 
child : but this learned man forgot, that the (68) age of adoleſcence was 
from the 15th to the zoth year, when ſuch a ſpectacle could neither be 
miſapprehended or forgotten. But as if diſtruſting the force of this objec- 
tion, he remarks, that the Scots became canibals through rage for being 
tranſported from their own country. There is no proof of the Celtic ritual 
being ſtained with blood, but many that the Scythic was ; the latter the 
Druids had adopted when known to the Greeks and Romans. Human (69) 
facrifices, taſting each others blood, as the ſeal of leagues and compacts, 
made ſtrangers judge very unfavourably of the Northerns. The Iriſh 
deſcended from them wefe not leſs barbarous, of this Spenſer records a. 
diſguſting proof in 1596. An (70) Iriſh canon of the 8th or gth century 
does not forbid eating horſe-fleſh, though it obſerves that it was not 
cuſtomary. The (71) Scythians, Vandals, and particularly the Danes of 
Northumberland, indulged in ſuch repaſts: It would have been very 
remarkable, conſidering the connection of the Iriſh with theſe nations, if 


(66) Hiſt. des Celtes, T. 1. p. 246. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, V. 2. p. 251-252, Ed. 
Dublin. | | | | 

(67) Cum ipſe adoleſcentulus, &c. Ad. Jovin. I. 2. p. 53. 

(68) Rhodogin. I. 19. c. 21. 

(69) Worm. Mon. Dan. p. 29. 8 come de Orig. Anglor. p. 354. Sax. Gram. 1. 1. 
Archaeologia. V. 8. p 315. 

(79) Equum non prohibent, tamen confiietiils non- eſt comedere. Dacher. Spicileg. T. 1. p. 
506. Moryſon, ſupra, p. 161. Pinkerton. Vit. Sanct. Scot. p. 74. 

(71) Strab. l. 7. Rhodog. p. 1289. Step. Steph. in Sax. Gram. p. 52. Wilkins. Concil. T. 
1. p. 147-151, 
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we did not the ſame. This was the practice of remote and rude times. 


But what ſhall we ſay to the poliſhed age of Cha. II. when Spaniſh puppies 
were eſteemed (72) a curious and valuable diſh? The progreſs of refine- 


ment in every country bears pace with the improvement of its laws, the 


advancement of its mduſtry, and its increaſe in wealth. The Iriſh were 
in a very barbarous ſtate at the end of the 16th century, according to 
Spenſer and Moryſon. Their ſole employment was keeping cattle, and 


paſturing them on mountains and wild waſte places. As they depaſtured 


one part, they removed to another ; this was (73) to Creete, Creaght, 
Keyriaght, and it was done in great bodies, with numerous flocks and 
herds, to the utter deſolation of every diſtrict, and this continued ſo (74) 
late as 1647. Their habitations were boolies, or cow-houſes, where they 
remained with their cattle, and their food was the blood of the latter with 
ney ſour curds and white meats. 


The Iriſh had (75) two meals a day; one in winter before day, the 
other and principal late in the evening. Stanihurſt muſt allude to the 
richer and more civilized, when he tells us, they reclined on beds. For 


Sir John Harrington, writing in 1599, has theſe words. Other pleaſant 
and idle tales were needleſs and impertinent, or to deſcribe O'Neal's fern 
table and fern forms, ſpread under the ſtately canopy of heaven.” Their 


candles were peeled ruſhed, enveloped in butter or greaſe, as in (76) other 


countries they were placed in lamps of oil. They were (77) inſatiably 


fond of ſwine's-fleſh, and ſo abundant was it, that Cambrenſis declares he 


never ſaw the ſame in any other country; he notices particularly wild boars. 


a. 


(72) Joſſelyn's New England Rarities. | 
(73) From Creach, ſpoil, or Creach a wave, from their conſtant motion. O'Brien in voce. 
(74) Collectanea, No. 6. p. 115. 
(75) Prandere ſolent hyeme antelucanis horis, æſtate circa horam an Stanihurſt, ſupra, 
p. 38. 

(76) Nullo fomento olei ſcirpive accipiens. Greg. Tur. de glor. c. 32. 
(77) lud cibi genus inſaturabili aviditate rapiuntur Stanihurſt, p. 38-234. 
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Theſe ds Northerns eſteemed the higheſt (78) luxury, nor can we wonder 
at their attracting them (79) to this iſle. A gueſt of O'Neal aſked one of 


| lis guards, whether veal was not more delicate than pork ? That, anſwered 


the other, is as if you afked me was you more honourable than O'Neal. 


As they did not much boil or roaſt their meat; it was full of crude juices, 


and produced the (80) leproſy; a diſeaſe very common here formerly, for 
Munſter had many leper-houſes : the ſame has been obſerved of other people 
with whom pork was in daily uſe. They were (81) taught that the bad 
effects of this and every other aliment were effectually corrected by aqua 
vitæ. It was about the middle of the 12th century, that the diſtillation of 
ardent ſpirits was (82) introduced. For ſome time they were uſed only as 
a medicine, and their operation in preſerving health, prolonging life, diſ- 


ſipating humours, ſtrengthening the heart, curing the colic, dropſy, pally, 


quartan fever and ſtone, was firmly believed on the faith of phyſicians, and 


made them eagerly ſought for: they were dignified with the name of aqua 


vitæ or eau-de-vie, At what time this liquor reached Ireland is not aſcer- 
tained, when it did it received an equivalent appellation, that of Uiſge- 
beatha, Uſquebah, or more ſimply Whiſkey. From the citation before 
from Stanihurſt, it appears not to have heen generally but rather medici- 
nally taken, for Spaniſh wine was in the greateſt requeſt, for which we 
gave our peltry, our only (83) riches. Moryſon ſays, they preferred their 
uſquebah to the Engliſh aqua vitz, becauſe by mingling raiſins, fennel- 
ſeeds, and other things, they mitigated its heat, made it more pleaſant, 
leſs inflaming, and more refreſhing to a weak ſtomach. From hence it 
appears, the Iriſh themſelves diſtilled a ſpirit from malt in 1590, and 


(78) Mallet's Northern Antiq. V. 2. p. 110. 

(79) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. & Norm. paſſim im. 

(80) Boate, fup. p. 101, Barrington on the Stat. p. 169. Gaffarel's unheard of Curioſities, p. 
172. Ulloa's Voy. V. I. p. 47. | | 

(81) Utuntur pro pancheſto medicamine, ignito quodam vino, nullo alio liquore permixto, 


quod communiter aqua vitæ 8 cujus ardore cibus facilior ad concoquendum redditur. Stani- 


hurſt, ſup. 

(82) Le Grand, ſupra; T. 3: p. 64. 

(83) Finglas, apud Harris's Hibern. p. 99. In univerſum in animalium pellibus magna pars eſt 
ſita divitiarum hujus regionis. Lombard, p. 99: 
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imitated. foreign liqueurs by adding aromatic ſeeds and ſpices, as was: 
practiſed in France fo early, according to Le Grand, as 1313. The Iriſh 


Bulcaan, Rutty, tells us, was made from black oats. Buile madneſs, and 


Ceann the head, allude to the violent effects of this fiery ſpirit. The nectar 
of the Iriſh was. compoſed of honey, wine, ginger, pepper and cinnamon. 


This was called Piment. The French poets of the 13th century ſpeak of it 


with rapture as being moſt delicious. They regarded as the very perfection 

of human ingenuity the union of the juice and ſpirit of the grape, with the 
perfume of foreign 3 ſo highly prized and * dear, in the ſame 
liquor. | 


We have no account in Cambrenſis of our mooſe deer, a cervine ſpecies: 
in diſtant ages common in this iſle, as their horns dug up at different times: 
(84) evince. Whether they were deſtroyed by a murrain or by hunting 
is not eaſy. to determine. The words of Bede in 730, that Ireland was fa- 
mous for hunting of deer, will not warrant us in aſſerting that mooſe 
exiſted here at that time. I rather incline to think they ſoon diſappeared 
after the arrival of the Firbolgs, who delighted in hunting, and who, be- 


ſides (85) training deer to hunt, had dogs proper for every ſpecies of game. 


Indeed their number and various kinds mentioned in the barbaric codes, 
with the high eſteem in which they were held, are ſcarcely credible at this 
day, and can only be explained by ſaying they conſtituted the chief pleaſure 
of uncivilized people in theſe rude ages. 

To this picture of antient Iriſh manners will be oppoſed the pompous 
(86) account of the banquetting hall of Tara; its various diviſions; its. 


(84). Louthiana, part 3. p. 20. Boate, p. 1371 Camden's Brit. laſt edition. 

(85) Lindenbrog, Cod. LL. Antiq. p. 1375. Du Cange voce Canis. The Canis Graius Hi- 
bernicus was valued very highly in the Welch laws of the gth century. Leg.. Wall. p. 250. Mr, 
Pennant thinks our Iriſh grey-hounds or wolt-dogs were brought hither by the Danes: Brit. 


Zool. I. p. 54. 
(86) Collectanea, No. 12. p. 513. 
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numerous gueſts; the quantities of meat and butter daily conſumed ; its 
twenty-ſeven kitchens, and its nine water-ciſterns for waſhing hands and 
feet, ſuggeſt the moſt ſplendid ideas of Iriſh hoſpitality and magnificence. 
After the firſt emotions of wonder have fubfided, we inquire after the 


literary memorial that records theſe extraordinary things, and wiſh to be 


ſatisfied of its authenticity; but how much are we diſippointed and 
chagrined at being told, © it 1s but a fragment of a fragment“ in the Sea- 


bright collection, without date and without author; only it is hinted that 


this was the ſtyle of living at the Iriſh court in the reigns of Con, Cairbre, 
Liffeachar and Leogaire, that is from about the year 1 50 of the incarnation 
to the middle of the 5th century. The great improbability of this has (87) 
before been noticed: it is a fiction too groſs for infancy or anility to credit. 


The editor of this fragment would have obliged the public, and have 


diſcovered one inſtance at leaſt of antiquarian taſte and judgment, had he 


endeavoured to elucidate it by other helps than Arabic, Perſic, Hebrew 
and Greek Lexicons and Vocabularies. This was a very unneceſſary and 
idle parade of learning. Occupied. for ever in the purſuit of phantoms, 


mocking his ſight and eluding his graſp, our author ſeems to poſſeſs an 


innate. centrifugal force, which always keeps him from approximating the 


object of his inquiry. Perhaps he was unwilling to diſcover that all the 
good cheer at Tara confiſted in devouring large quantities of meat, for 
neither bread or drink are mentioned, The want of the latter the editor 
perceived, and ekes out theſe feaſts with an account of the Iriſh drinks. 
Mead it is probable they had, but ſuith-bruith is a compound of his own, 


to ſhew that the Orientals brought the Zythus. among us. But the Zythus, 


in the opinion of well-informed writers, was not a brewed liquor. © Zythus 
(88) était, comme la paica des Latins, une ſorte d'orgeat faite avec la farine 
des memes grains, qu'on gardait en pate, & qu'on delayait pour le beſoin.“ 

Suith-bruithe may mean merry ale, but has not the leaſt reference to Zythus. 
The Iriſh, as I before remarked, very probably converted their milk into a 
ſpirituous potation, by ſouring it. If it was called meader, as the editor 
ſays, it was chen a different liquor, and exactly the ſame as the Tartarian 


435 Antiquities of Ireland, p. 3 
(88) Le Grand, ſupra, T. 2. p. 300 — 3ol. 
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EKoumis, for meadar is a churn, and this is always agitated before it is 
drank. As for Curmi and |Uſquebah, I have already ſpoken of them. 
In fact, this fragment 1s an imperfect outline of Hoel Dda's houſe- 
hold-book, if I may ſo ſay ; ; wherein we find the court-employments 
and ofhicers enumerated, the rank of each, their Er; ic, privileges and ſala- 
ries. The learned Editor of the Welſh laws, after a curious and minute 
ſcrutiny, pronounces them (89) derived, in all their ſubordinate details, 
from the Anglo-Saxon. From hence I conclude, that the firſt idea of an Irith 
court was introduced, with their civil and political cuſtoms, by the northerns, 
who arrived and fettled here at different times, but more eſpecially in 
the 8th and ſubſequent centuries. But there is internal evidence of this 
fragment being a late forgery. Thus, we have royal ſcholars, and 
lecturers in navigation, as if it was a point well known, that the Iriſh 
princes kept an academy in their Raths, and liberally countenanced 
the ſciences and arts, when we are aſſured by literary records of un- 
impeached veracity, that the Iriſh reguli and attendants were plunged 
in the moſt deplorable ighorance and barbarifſm. At what time it 
may be aſked, did this regal etiquette exiſt ? Froiſſart tells us the four 
Iriſh kings who attended Richard the Second, had every thing in com- 
mon with their fer vants: in later ages, we diſcover no traces of it. At 
the ſame time, it is certain, many ſub- reguli, or chieftains, held their 
lands by grand ſerjeanty, as marſhals, judges, huntſmen and falconers to 
our monarchs: this originally implies a court where ſuch great officers 
attended, ſuch court I deny to have exiſted in the age of Con or Lao- 
gaire: its probable date and many cur ious particulars refpeQing it, 

1 I muſt reſerve for an examination of our Brehon laws, and proceed 
: to another objection to the repreſentation of Iriſh manners before given. 


3 Poſidonius of Apamza, who (go) writ before the incarnation, has (91) Wl 
3 left us a relation of what he calls a Celtic entertainment. On a floor 1 
| 6 1 
| 14 
(89) Hæc ex legum comparatione dicta ſufficiant. Et non ſolum conſentaneas fuiſſe juris formu- | TH 
las, ſed publica dignitatis officia, primo etiam intuitu, declarant tot cognata principum, magiſtra- 1 
tuum, aulicorum vocabula. Saxonicis utebantur etiam in curia & palatio titulis, & ab eodem 1 
fonte juris ſui regulæ & domus regiæ officia. Leg. Wall. Pra fat. 1 5 
(90) Voſſ. de Hiſt. Græc. p. 123. Meurfii Rhod. 1. 2. c. 12. W 
(91) Athen. Deipnoſoph. p. 151-152. Ed. Caſaubon. | ; 1 
1 
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{ſpread with hay they ſet tables, on which they pour out libations to 
the Gods. They. had but little bread, but plenty of meat boiled, 


broiled or roaſted : this, in the moſt ſavage manner, they tore with 


their teeth, and what they could not thus ſubdue, they-cut with a (92) 
knife. Both river and ſea-fiſh were uſed, with falt, vinegar and cum- 


min; part of the latter they mixt with their drink, called Dercoma. 
1 Bob potation was Italian or Maſſylian wine, ſerved in filver or earthen 


cups, In a word, we ſee an elegance and refinement in Athenæus's ac- 
count by no means applicable to the Celtes, and yet this deſcription of 
Celtic manners has been unguardedly adopted by Macpherſon, Henry, 
and others. It appears that Poſidonius ſpeaks only of a people inhabit- 
ing the S. E. part of Narbonne Gaul, (93) probably the Allobroges 


from mentioning Bituitus, who was their king. Theſe had been re- 


duced by the Romans, and their country made a province; ſo that 


they were early acquainted with and practiſed the arts and luxuries 


of their conquerors. Whoever exgmines ancient writers will perceive, 
that they call the Gauls Celtes, though Cæſar accurately divides them 
into Celtes, Belgæ and Aquitani. Polybius and Strabo declare the Celtes 
migrated from Germany into Italy, and hence it is that Poſidonius calls 
the Allobroges, a Teutonic tribe, Celtes. So that in reality he deſcribes 
not a Celtic but a German feaſt, It 1s thus the antiquities of people, 
diſtin from each other, are confounded for Want of critical attention 


and diſcrimination. 
(92) Mzx;;aimpw ixpsw TUPHTIUVOITE «| Machzra here does not mean a knife, for the antients had 


properly none ſuch, but a ſmall military weapon occaſionally uſed at table. Pſeiffer. Antiq. Græc. 
p. 309-310. The Machwra Celtica was always famous for its form and temper. Poll. Onom. I. 1. 


c. 10. n. 13, 


(02) Appian, in Celtic. 
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Or Tir Mosic or THE ANCIENT Iarsh, AS CULTIVATED BY THEIR BARDS. 


Br Wiiiliam BEAuFORD, A. M. 


HE origin of Poetry and Muſic, deduced from the organization of 

the human frame, has already been elegantly diſcuſſed and mi- 
nutely inveſtigated (1) by ſome eminent writers. Antiquity records the 
cultivation of theſe pleaſing arts among the rudeſt and moſt ſavage nati- 
ons, and modern (2) diſcoveries unite their teſtimony that no people 
exiſt without them. A (3) learned and ingenious friend has decifively 
proved, that no genuine remains of Celtic cuſtoms and manners, of Celtic 
arts and ſciences exiſt at this day: that overborne at an early period by 
the great Scythian ſwarm, the Celtes were either exterminated, or adopted 
the uſages of their conquerors. As this ſwarm, which bent its courſe 
to Ireland, probably iſſued from Belgie Gaul, we are there firſt to enquire 
what were the myfic and poetry of that country. On theſe heads (4) 
car: hae offers us ſome valuable information. KT DETE APE; * 


(! Harris's three Treatiſes. Webb on Poetry and _— and by many French and Italians, 
(2) Cook's, Voyages. | | 
(3) Ledwich's Antiquities of Leland, paſſim. 


(4) Lib. 5. 
Vor. I, ns | LD he, 
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he, among the Gauls, poets, who compoſe mehcal poems; they call theſe 
Bards, and they ſing the praiſes of ſome, and the diſpraiſes of others, to 
inſtruments not unlike Lyres.” Our Author here is correct in denomi- 
nating theſe rude ſongs melical, becauſe they differed from Lyric, which 
were always ſung to the Lyre, and from Dithyrambic, which were, for 


the moſt part, in honour of Bacchus, and conſiſted of the ſtrophe, anti- 


ſtrophe and epode, whereas the melical were often ſung without (5) any 


inſtrument, which muſt have frequently happened among an ungivilized 
and wandering people. They were therefore ſimple melodies executed 


by a fingle voice, and occafionally ſuſtained by an inſtrument. The 


meaſure of this melical poetry was Iambic; a meaſure ſo natural to 
man, that Dionys. Halicarnaſſæus and Demetrius Phalerius, two excel- 


lent judges, declare he very commonly expreſſes himſelf in it without 


deſign. In antient languages, the accents were numerous, conſequently 
the inflections of the voice were muſical, fell into pleaſing intervals and 
Lyric meaſures. And the oldeſt ſpecimens of Scaldic, German, and 


Iriſh poetry, ſupply ſtrong reaſon to believe this to have been the caſe; 


though the number or quantity of their verſes, their rhythm and modula- 


tion are, in a great part, unknown, as the pronunciation and accentua- 
tion of theſe languages are greatly altered, and with them their melo- 


dies. Without entering deeper into a ſubject involved in much obſcu- 


rity, we ſhall begin with Giraldus Cambrenſis, an ingenious and tel- 
ligent writer, who (6) obſerves, that the Iriſh excelled all other nations in 
the uſe of muſical inſtruments: that muſic, proceeding from ſounds, na- 
turally divided itſelf into three parts, harmonie, or that performed by 
the voice: organic, or that by wind- inſtruments, and rythmical, or that 
produced by the pulſation of the fingers. Under the heads of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic will be contained all we ſhall now lay before the 
reader. 1 | 


(5) Pangi melos poteſt, quod non ad lyram canatur, latiuſque interdum pateat. Turneb. 
Adv. p. 5. i edturnonA 2d 7997 

(6) Topograph. Hib. p. 739741. [44 
The 
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The old inhabitants of Ireland denominated their vocal muſic, or that 
in which their poems and ſongs were ſung, Pheateadh or Peiteadh, that is, 
narrative muſic. 


The original muſic of all countries was vocal, and in the early periods, 
proceeded in a great meaſure, from the extemporaneous hymns and ſongs 
ſung in praiſe of their deities, and in honour of antient heroes. It was 
in the day of battle and hour of ſacrifice, that the concerts of our remote 
and barbarous anceſtors were performed. The warrior advanced to the 
charge, ſinging the actions of ancient captains ; and the prieſt, whilſt the 
bleeding victim expired on the altar, chaunted in artleſs accents the praiſe 
of the Divinity, However harſh and diſſonant theſe performances muſt 
originally have been, experience reduced them to order, and time me- 
horated their cadence. Men, endowed with more ſolid judgment and 


more accurate ears than others, would naturally endeavour to reduce the 
wild effuſions of native melody to ſome ſtandard rules, and thereby give 


birth to the Bardic Order, and the regulation of muſical performances at 
public Solemnities. Thus, inſtructed in fimple melody, the body of the 
people would join in one general chorus at their public aſſemblies, and 
lay the foundation of harmonic compoſition, or, what no writer on the 
muſical art, has yet attended to, a natural counterpoint. For the diffe- 
rent tones of the human voice, ſinging the ſame air in concert, would con- 
ſequently fall into ſeparate claſſes; the moſt grave would murmur in the 
baſe, the middle tones be ſonorous in the the tenor, and the moſt acute 


warble in the treble. 


Accuſtomed thus through a long ſeries of ages, to ſing together, the bo- 


dy of the people would gradually be formed into a nation of choireſters; 


and the faculty they had thus through ſucceſſive generations acquired of 
ſinging in parts, would remain among them for many ages after the cauſe 
which gave riſe to it was removed. 
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such was the ſtate in reſpect to the muſic of antient Europe in general, 
we have every reaſon to imagine; and that it was actually ſo, among the 
inhabitants of Wales and England in the 12th century, we are aſſured by 
Cambrenſis before quoted; who informs us that the Britons did not ſing 
in uniſon like the inhabitants of other countries, but in different parts ; it 
being cuſtomary (7) in Wales, when a company of fingers among the 
common people met, as many different parts were heard, as there were 
performers ; who all at length united, with organic ſweetneſs. And in 
the northern parts of England, 'beyond the Humber, the inhabitants uſed 


the ſame kind of ſymphonic harmony, except that they only ſang in two 


parts; nor in either country was a ſingle melody ever well ſung. And 


what is ſtill more extraordinary, their children, as ſoon as they attempted 
to ſing, ſang in the ſame manner. Here we have a remarkable inſtance of 


native counterpoint, from the effects of cuſtom, through a ſeries of ages; 


a cuſtom we may reaſonably imagine which was retained much longer 
than the time of Cambrenſis, as we may trace, even at this day, ſome re- 
mains of it in the highlands of Scotland and in this country. 


Theſe circumſtances point out to us, that counterpoint, was neither the 
production. of any one age or country, nor the invention of an individual, 
but had its ſoundation in nature. Nor doth it appear what improve- 
ment the native bardic muſic received from the church muſic, during the 
middle ages, that 1s, from the 6th to the gth centuries. It probably con- 
tinued to flow in its native channel undiſturbed for ages, receiving only 
from time to time, ſuch additions as experience matured by time might 
introduce; and thereby gradually bring it to the ſtandard of ſcience.— 
However, there is the greateſt probability, that the Hibernian bards re- 
ceived much inſtruction in the melodious part of their muſic from that 
cultivated by the chriſtian clergy. Which muſic was that of the Curſus, 
uſedin the original offices of the chriſtian church, and was in the ſtyle of the 


(7) Cambrens. Cambriæ Deſcrip. p. 890. 
antient 
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antient Greek muſic of the middle ages. A genus much more brilliant 
than the diatonic uſed by the Latin church in ſubſequent ages, and in all 
probability laid the foundation of that ſuperiority, to which the Hiber- 
nian bards in later periods attained. (8) In the harmonic diviſion no im- 
provements were probably introduced till towards the 12th century, after 
the introduction of the Latin church muſic by Malachy. This muſic 
was more famed for its harmonic than melodious perfection. However, 
ſeveral important and uſeful hints were received from it, and thereby greatly 
improved the oral counterpoint, which, with their native ſtyle, they ſtill 
retained ; ſinging alternately, after the manner of the Greeks, and other 
Heathen nations of antiquity. O'Carrol about 1330, and Cruiſe, two 
eminent harpers, were moſt probably the firſt who tuned their harps on 
the true diatonic harmonic principles. But even this improvement ſeems 
to have been confined to thoſe refiding in the Engliſh pale. (9) 


With the ſtate of the antient Iriſh melodies of the middle ages, we 
are not acquainted, few having reached our time. The native muſic at 
preſent found among the deſcendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, is 
extremely characteriſtic, and ſtrongly expreſſive of the language and 
ane of the people. 


The antient Iriſh muſic, or as it was denominated by the bards Cæol, 
or Sound, when conſidered as a ſcience, may like that of all other coun- 
tries, be comprized under two heads, chat is, Ourfid « or Melody, and Cor 
or Harmony. 


| The Orrfd, or melodious part, was compoſed of 2 certain number of 
Fuam or Tones; of theſe they had two ſpecies, conſidered relatively, that 
is, Foghair, or whole Tones, and Foghair-beg, or Semi-tones. But it doth 


(8) Euſebius Hitt. Ecc. I. 2. c. 17. Hornbeck de Pfalmodii, inter Miſcell. ſac. cap. 2. Anti- 
quities of Ireland, p. 164. Walker's Memoirs of Iriſh Bards. App. No. 2. 
(9) Stanihurſt de reb. Hib. p. 39. Walker's Iriſh Bards, App. No. 2. 
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not appear, what ſpecific names they gave to the ſeveral tones riſing and 
falling in the ſcale. It is moſt probable they had no diſtinctive denomi- 
nations for them, but entirely depended on the ear; as it is certain they 
had no marks or notation to expreſs them in writing, but like moſt of 


the relative duration of the ſeveral tones, which we diſtinguiſh by the ge- 
| ncral name of notes, they expreſſed by the word Ambar, but by what de- 
nomination they diſtinguiſhed their reſpective lengths, we have no certain 
information ; probably they never conſidered ſuch minutiz, but depended 
for the regulation of their meaſure on the beating of the drum, or the 
ſtriking of the ſtrings of the harps. 
| | | 


Cor, or Harmony, they, like the moderns, divided into two grand divi- 


ſions, that is, Chruiich, or Treble, and Cronin, or Baſe. Which parts 


| united, conſtituted one grand ſcale, under the denomination of Arfideach, 
7 or Airfideah ; comprehending the Baſaſcanes, or Baſe Cliff; the Teanorcha- 
nus, or Tenor Cliff, called alſo Cionar; and Rinnchanus, or Treble Cliff. 


— — 


e 
— — — 


f As the names of theſe Cliffs, are evidently derived from the Latin, the 
= Bards muſt have received them from Church Muſic ; and to which they 
| | ſeem to have been indebted for much of their muſical ſcience, during the 
F latter periods. 


— 


5 In reſpect to counterpoint, the Cor was diſtinguiſhed into two ſpecies, 
4 that is, Fuaighel, or Concords, and Eiſigbe, or Diſcords. The Concords 
conſiſted of the Fuaigbel, or 5th. the Fuaighelbeg, or 4th. being the leſſer 
1 fundamental interval, and the Fuaighelmor, or Octave, or greater interval, 
i and which was nearly one-ezghth of a tone higher than the modern, be- 


ing compoſed of the 4th and 5th equally divided by the ear. 50 
1 * 


The 


the modern pipers, depended ſolely on their auditory organs. Time, or 
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The Eiſigbe, or Diſcords, comprehended the Eiſſigbebeg or 2d, the tones 
of the antients; and the Eiſigbemore, any unharmonious interval com- 
pounded of 1 as the * &c. (10) 


— _ 


Theſe appear, to have comprehended all the component parts of the an- 
tient Hibernian counterpoint; but of their method of conducting them 
in compoſition, we have no authentic information. They certainly were 
not acquainted with the rules of modern harmony; which were probably 
founded by Guido in the 11th century, and improved by ſubſequent 


performers. | 


But, however, they might regulate the ſucceſſion of their chords, they 


ſeem in reſpect to diſcant, to have been ſuperior to their neighbours, for 
whilſt the Scotch, Welſh, Engliſh, and even the Eccleſiaſtic Muſic, kept 
nearly equal time in all their parts, the Iriſh at leaſt, in the 13th century, 
according to Cambrenſis, uſed great latitude in their muſical perform- 


ances ; for, ſays that writer, It is indeed evident, that the Scotch and 


Welſh have cultivated this art with commendation, and with an affinity 
of expreſſion, endeavouring with emulation to imitate the {kill of the 
Iriſh in modulation. For many are of opinion at this day, that the 
Scotch have not ſo many ſkillful maſters in this ſcience as the Iriſh ; 
though likewiſe in muſic, the art has long prevailed and flouriſhed. From 
whence, and as it were, from a fountain, they are now looking for the 
art (11) ”. This ſuperiority we ſhall have other opportunities of conſider- 


ing, in treating of their inſtrumental muſic, to which we {hall now proceed. 


(10) For theſe technical terms, ſee Lhuyd's Dict. O'Clerigh, &c. 
(11) Supra, p. 739- 
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IRISH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS; 
| | OR 
ADHBHACHIUTI L. 


BARBAROUS nations, have ſeldom a variety of muſical inſtruments; and 


it doth not appear, that the antient inhabitants of either Britain or Ireland, 
had any among them, prior to the arrival of the Romans, except the Bugle- 
horn. From Britain, the Roman muſical inſtruments might have been 
introduced into Ireland, though moſt probably the principal of them were 
brought over by the Chriſtian Clergy, and others by the Northern 


Nations. 


The original uſe of muſical inſtruments was either to ſuſtain the voice, 


or to beat time to the ſeveral performers in their general concerts. Under 


this idea, they may be reduced to two ſpecies, that is, Organic and 
Rythmucat. | 


Or: ſt rn ne ons 


Or the Iriſh Organic, or Wind Inſtruments, Cambrenſis is entirely 
filent ; perhaps in his time, they had not any that could with propriety be 
claſſed under that denomination. Yet, the native writers mention ſeveral 
under the different names of (12) Stuic, Stoc, Adbrac, Corn-bean, Goll- 


trompa, Buabball, Dudog, _Fideog, Lonloingean, Readan, Adbarcaidb-Chiuil, 


Cuiſleigb-Ciuil and Piob-mala, The Stuic, Stoc, Buabal, Beann, and Adbarc, 
were different names for the ſame inſtrument, and were only the common 
Bugle Horn, with a wooden mouth-piece, ſtill uſed by the common people. 


(12) See Lhuyd's Dictionary for theſe terms: 
The 
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The horns of animals were moſt probably the firſt attempt at muſical in- 
ſtruments, and uſed in common by all the barbarous nations of antient 
Europe. They were employed to ſuſtain the voice in their rude religious 
concerts, during the times of paganiſm; and for a number of ages after, ey 
were the principal inſtruments in (13) war rand 1 in the chace. 


The Goll-trompa, or Trumpet of the Strangers, was the brazen Horn, 
uſed by the Danes, Normans and Engliſh ; and introduced into this Iſland 
by thoſe people. It was of different forms. 


The Trompa reſembled the modern Trumpet, and was the military 
muſical inſtrument of the Saxons, Franks, and Normans. The Corn was 
a metal Horn, in general reſembling the natural horns of animals, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Ram and wild Ox, with mouth pieces either at the end 
or ſide; and during the middle and latter ages, were uſed for various 
purpoſes. A number of theſe inſtruments have at different times been 
diſcovered in Ireland in bogs; and alſo, in ſeveral parts of (14) England; 
and have occaſioned much conjecture among Antiquaries. They, 
however, are not very antient, few exceeding the 1oth century, and none 
are older than the 6th in this Country ; nor. are they of Iriſh origin, nor 
can they be N as muſical inſtruments. 


The Aabarcaidb-Chiuil or Muſical Horn, ſeems to have been the firſt 
attempt at a muſical wind inſtrument, and probably the origin of moſt 
of them, as the Hornpipe, Cornet, Hautboy, Flute, &c. It conſiſted of 
a metal or animal Horn, with a mouth- piece, and body perforated with. 
three or four ventages, and is ſtill retained by (15) the Laplanders. Ad- 


(13) The Goths marched to war with the ſound of the Horn of the Urus, or wild Ox. 
Ammian. 31-5 And the Celtes in general uſed them. Liv. 5. 37. 391 

(14) Camden, vol. 3d. Ed. Gough. 

(15) Walker's Hiſtorical Memoirs of the Iriſh Bards. p. 84. 
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harcaidh Chiuil was alſo a name given by the Iriſh, to the French Horn, 
or Corne de Chaſle. 


The Feadain, Fideog, or Lonloingean, was a wooden Pipe, and the ancient 
Hornpipe, frequently denominated by the Iriſh from the acuteneſs of its 
found, Dudog, as it was called Feadain and Lonloingean, or Muſical Stick, 
from being made of wood. This inſtrument 1s repreſented on an old 
Stone Croſs at Clonemacnois, and on ſome old paintings in England, where 
it appears to be the ſame as the old Cornette. See fig. 9, in the annexed. 


'F Plate. 


1 LE Readan, was not a muſical inſtrument, but only a mouth-piece 
| made of reed, by which the Feadan and other wind inſtruments were 
| ſounded; and is {till retained in the modern Bag-pipes.. 


N The Piob-mala or Bag-pipes, the Chorus of the Latin-Writers of the 
{ middle ages, do not appear of great antiquity in this Iſland. Cambrenfis. 
| does not mention them among the Iriſh muſical inſtruments, though he. 
| (16) aſſerts, that both the Welſh and Scots had them. The Chorus ſo de- 
'q nominated by the Latins, from having the Bag of Skin, ſeems to be a ve- 
it ry ancient inſtrument ; we find it among the Greeks and Romans, and by 
| [ them probably introduced from the eaſt. Among them however, it was 
5 of a very ſimple conſtruction, conſiſting only of a bag of ſkin or leather, 
with two pipes, one blown (17) by the mouth, by which the bag was 
filled with air, the other emitted the ſound and had ventages. Under 
this form it is repreſented on an (18) antient marble ſtatue found at 
Croton in Italy; and on the front of (19) Adderbury church in- Suffolk: 


(16) Scotia tribus, Cythara, Tympano, et Choro. 
Gwallia vero Cythara, Tibiis, et Choro.— Supra. p. 739. 
(17) Fuit Chorus quoque ſimplex, pellis cum duabus cicutis Æreis, 
Et per primam inſpiratur, ſecunda vocem emittit.— Walker, Supra. 
(18) Walker, ſupra. 
(19) Groſs's Antiq. vol. 1ſt. 


and 
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and ſtill retained by the Spaniſh and Italian peaſants. It was probably 
introduced into Britain by the Romans, and among the Saxons by the 
Britons. In England, it retained its original form and power to the 11th 
or 12th centuries. In ſubſequent ages it received ſeveral improvements, 
a chorus was added, conſiſting of two ſide drones; in which ſtate it till 
remains among the highland Scots, and 1n this ſtate it probably was in- 
troduced into Ireland ſometime prior to the 14th century; for we find it 
a martial muſical inſtrument of the (20) Iriſh Kerns or Infantry, in 


the reign of Edward 3d. And as ſuch, continued down to the 16th 


century. / 


Having obtained this inſtrument from Britain, the Iriſh retained 1ts 
original name, and called it Piob-mala, or Bag-pipes; it had the loud 
{hrill tone of the preſent Highland pipes, being conſtructed on the antient 
muſical ſcale. The Chanter had ſeven ventages, as at preſent, the lower 
ſounded the lower D in the Treble, and the upper C. The firſt Drone was 


in uniſon to E, the ſecond hole in the Chanter ; and the large Drone an 


octave below it. (See fig. 7.) 


This ſeems to have been the ſtate of the Bag-pipes throughout the Bri- 
tiſh Iſlands to the cloſe of the 16th century, when confiderable improve- 
ments were made, by taking the pipe from the mouth, and cauſing the 
bag to be filled by a ſmall pair of bellows on compreſſion by the elbow. 
This form, Mr. Walker aſſerts, they received from the Iriſh, by whom 
they were no longer denominated Piob-mala, or Bag-pipes, but 

Cuiſlean, or Cuiſleagh-Cuil, that is, the Elbow-pipes, or Elbow-muſic.— 
Under this denomination they ſtill remain among the people, and are at 
preſent much improved; having no longer the loud martial ſound of 


(20) Smith's Hiſt. of the County of Cork, vol. * 43. Camden. | 
+ Hiſt. Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, p. 73. 


Ii2 the 
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the Erſe Piobh-mala, but more reſembling a Flute, and are reduced to 
the modern ſcale. In the preſent Iriſh Bag-pipes, the Chanter confiſts 
of ſeven double holes, the loweſt ſounding D in the Treble, and the up- 
per C or the ſeventh above it. The chorus confiſts of four Drones, the 
ſmalleſt or firſt ſounds uniſon to A, the fifth hole in the Chanter ; the ſe- 
cond Drone a third below the firſt, and in uniſon with F the third hole in 
the Chanter; and a fifth below C the upper hole. The third ſounds an 
octave to F, and the fourth an octave below that, or a double octave to the 
key note. | 
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Hence the modern Iriſh Bag-pipes, extend to the three Cliffs or principal 
Keys of F, Cand G, and their concords are the 3d. 5th and 8th. Their 
component parts in the Iriſh language are, the Bolg or Bag; the, Bollogna 

Cuiſſi or Bellows ; the Feadain or Pipes; the Dudog or Chanter; the Readan 
or Reeds, which give the tone to the Pipes; and the Anan or Drones, ſo 
denominated from their reſemblance to Horns, whence Anan ſometimes in 


Iriſh ſignifies the Baſe in muſic. 
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By the improvement of double holes in the Chanter, a ſkillful performer 
is enabled to play two parts without the Drones ; and the inſtrument 
under the hands of a maſter, is rendered worthy of being eſteemed a 
muſical inſtrument. (See fig. 8.) Eſpecially in thoſe inſtruments in which 
a ſecond Chanter is inſerted, denominated a Regulator. This Regulator 
ſounds a 5th below the Chanter, and has the ſame number of ventages, 
each of which is cloſed by a braſs key like thoſe of a German Flute. By 
means of theſe keys, which are ſtruck by the wriſts, the performer is bet- 
ter enabled to play in two or more parts, without the Drones; as the ſe- 
veral chords of 3ds. 4ths. 5ths. 6ths. and 8ths. can be conveniently 
ſounded, and the inſtrument rendered ſufficiently harmonious. But this 
laſt improvement is at preſent not univerſal, few being acquainted with it. 
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Theſe are all the Iriſh wind Inſtruments we have been able to diſcover, 
nor doth it appear they had any more. And even theſe, the antient Bards 
during the cloſe of the middle and commencement of the latter ages, ei- 
ther were not acquainted with, or did not confider them claſſic, and con- 
ſequently rejected them from their concerts. The only bardic inſtruments 
in eſteem on the arrival of the Engliſh, were the Rythmical; which we 
ſhall now conſider. 


IRISH RYTHMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Or this ſpecies of inſtruments Cambrenſis- mentions only two, which 
were in eſteem among the Iriſh in his time, that is, the Drum and Harp; 
and Brompton ſpeaks of no more. (21) 


The Drum or Tympanum, called by the Iriſh Tiompan, is a very antient 
inſtrument; the Greeks and Romans were acquainted with 1t 1n very re- 
mote periods, and all the Gothic nations uſed it as a muſical inſtrument 
to beat time with; for which purpoſe it is ſtill retained by the ſouthern 
Europeans and moſt of the Aſiatics. Among the Iriſh it was a kind of 
Tabor, conſiſting of a ſkin ſtrained over an iron hoop or ring, and beat 
with the fingers or ſticks. 


Beſides the Tiompan, the Iriſh are faid to have had two others, not 
mentioned by Cambrenſis, that is the Chrotal and Crolalin. 


The Chrotal ſeems not to have been a Bardic Inſtrument; but the Bell- 
Cymbal uſed by the Clergy, and denominated a Crotalum by the Latins ; 
conſiſting of two metalic ſpheres, hollow, and containing ſome grains of 


(21) Hibernia quidem tantum duobus utitur et delectatur inſtrumentis; Cytharà ſcilicet et 
'Tympana, ſupra. p. 739. 
Hibernici in duobus muſici generis inſtrumentis. Brompton. 
metal 
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metal to make them ſound, being connected by a flexible ſhank (22). 
(See fig. 5. taken from the inſtrument). The Bell Crotalum was alſo 
uſed by the Roman Pagan Prieſts, where the Bells where hemiſpheres, as 
| repreſented in fig. 4. taken from a figure on a ſtone «.edicated to the mo- 
ther of the Gods; and during the laſt century in the palace of Cardinal 


Cæſius in Rome. 


ſui, et ſpecie metalli ſonos edunt. Joſ. Sariſber, l. 8. c. 12. 
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The Crotalin or Crotha, ſeems to be the Crepitaculum of the Romans, 


being a kind of rattle, made of wood, braſs, goldt or ſilver, of different 
forms. Several of theſe inſtruments of braſs, were found in the park of 
Slane in 1781, conſiſting of two circular plates of -braſs, connected by a 
wire twiſted in a wormlike manner round the ſhank, and jingled when 
the inſtrument was ſtruck by the fingers. They were only uſed in accom- 
panying a ſingle voice, and not peculiar to the Iriſh, but common to moſt 
nations of Europe, and with the Crotalum and Tiompan, were amd 


introduced by the Chriſtian Clergy. (See fig. 6.) 


Of the Iriſh Stringed Inſtruments, Cambrenſis mentions only one, that 
is the Zarp; but the native Writers, ſpeak of another, which they deno- 


minate a Cruit or Cruith, without expreſſing either its form or power. The 


word in the preſent acceptation of the language, ſignifies either a Harp 
or Violin, and ſeems to be a general name for all Stringed Inſtruments. 
In former times, it probably was the ſame as the Welſh Crwth, and ne- 


glected on the introduction of the Harp. 


The Clarſech or Harp, the principal muſical inſtrument of the Hibernian 
Bards, does not appear to be of Iriſh origin, nor indigenous to any of the 


Britiſh Iſlands. The Britons undoubtedly were not acquainted with it, 


during the reſidence of the Romans in their country; as on all their 
co ns, on which muſical inſtruments are repreſented, we ſee only the Ro- 


(22) Crotala quoque dici ſonoras ſpherulas, quæ quibuſdam granis interpoſitis pro quantitate 


man 
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man Lyra, and'not the Britiſh Teylin or Harp. Neither can the Welſh 
trace their Bards or: Muſic, higher than the time of Cadwallador, who - 
died in 688 (23). Both the Greeks and Romans were unacquainted with 
ſuch an inſtrument; as it is not found on their Coins and Sculptures, till 
towards the decline of the Empire of the latter. The Greeks have it not; 
the Muſical Inſtruments of the modern Greeks conſiſt of the antient 
Lyre, which they play with their fingers and a Bow; they have allo the 
Guittar, but no Harp (24). 


The Harp in old Iriſh Oirpeam, is certainly of Teutonic or Scythic 
origin. For Venantius Fortunatus, ſpeaking of the ſeveral European Mu— 
ſical Inſtruments in the 6th century, aſcribes the Lyra to the Romans, the 
Achilliaca to the Greeks, the Crotta to the Britains, and the Harp (25) to 
the Germans. And the author of the Life of St. Dunſtan, in the 1oth cen- 
tury, ſays, that the Cythara of this Saint was called in their native 
tongue Hearpe (26). Whence we may reaſonably preſume, that this in- 
ſtrument was introduced among the Britons by the Saxons, and among 
the Iriſh by the Saxons and Danes. Theſe circumſtances being conſidered, 
it only remains for us to ſhow, that the Hearpe of the Saxons was of 

the ſame figure as the Iriſh - Clarſech and Welſh Teylin. 


Eucherius Biſhop of Lyons, who flouriſhed in the 5th century, informs 
us, that the Barbaric Cithara, was in the form of a Greek Delta, and like 


(23) Pennant's Tour through N. Wales. 

(24) Voyage Lit. de la Grece 3 Edit. tom. 1: par Monſieur Guys. See alſo the figure of a 
Lyre, to be played on with a Bow, having the bridge curved like a Violin, in plate 1og, vol. 1, 
of the Cabinet of the Hon. Sir William Hamilton, Naples, 1766. 

25 Romanuſque Lyra, plaudit tibi barbarus Harpa, 

c Græcus Achilliaca, chrotta Britannia canat. Ven. Fortun. 1. 7. carm. 8. 
(26) Sumpſit ſecum ex more citharam ſuam, quam paterna Lingua Hearpe 
vocamus. Vit. 8. Dunſtan, apud Wharton. Angl. ſacra. 
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the Nablium (27). But the Nablium and Harp could not be the ſame; 
for, according to Ovid, the Nablium ſeems to have been a treble inſtru- 
ment (28), and we find the Harp a Baſe, of ſuch deep ſounds, as to inti- 
midate virgin modeſty (29). As to its form reſembling the Greek Delta, 
the Iriſh Harp ſtill retains the form of that letter of the 6th century (30); 
and is rudely repreſented on the front of Adderbury Church Suffolk ; but 
more accurately delineated on the elegant monument at Nieg in Scot- 
land (31); which leaves not the leaſt doubt of the Iriſh Harp being of the 
ſame form as thoſe of the Saxons, and other Gothic nations. But as 
| none of the Sculptures repreſent the ſtrings, nor are they expreſſed by any 
i writer of the middle ages, the power of this muſical inſtrument ſtill re- 
| mains unknown. To obtain ſuch information it will be neceſſary to en- 
N | quire among the Scythic Tribes yet uncivilized, for its priſtine ſtate, 
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where it lately has been diſcovered. 


q Monſieur Gmelin in his Travels through. Weſtern Tartary, ſays, that 
1 * they have a muſical inſtrument, which the Ruſſians call a Govt, This 
9 « inſtrument is made like a Harp. It has eighteen. ſtrings ſuſtained by a 

| “ very low bridge, ſituated near the place where the ſtrings are fixed. 
1 “ The pins round which they are turned, and by which they are tuned, 
| « are ſituated on the other fide of the inſtrument. The firſt and ſecond 

| « {trings are 5ths to each other, the third is a ſemitone above the ſecond ; 
F « the fourth a third above the ſecond, the 5th a third above the fourth, the 
| * 6th a ſemitone above the fifth, the 7th a tone above the 6th, and ſo of 
« the others. The Muſician ſeated on the ground, plays with the right 
“hand the Baſe, and with the other, the Treble (32).“ 


0 (27) Du Cange voce Nablium. 

1 (28) Diſce etiam duplici genialia Nablia palma. Ovid. 

* | (29) Du Cange, in Harpa, © | 

„ (30) Bernard's Tables. 

1 (31) Cordiner's Views, &c. No. 1. Ts 
FIR (32) Voyage en Sibere, par Monſ. Gmelin, tom. 1. p. 30. 


Here 
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Here we have the real power and number of the ſtrings of the antient 
Harp, and probably in the very ſtate it was introduced into Britain by 
ſome of the Gothic Tribes in the 5th century. The intire compaſs of the 
three Scales or Syſtems of Tones, will be a 4th above four octaves; the 
latitude of the modern Welſh Harp, and nearly that of our preſent Harp- 
ſichords, beginning in the lower E in the Baſe, and aſcending by 5ths. 
zds. and 2nds. to G G in alt, with the chromatics of the fundamentals 
marked. The Scales are in E and B, and the Keys in which Tunes 
could be played, are in E* and bB. The inſtrument in this ſtate was prin- 
cipally calculated for ſuſtaining the voice ; ſome few airs indeed might be 
played vpon it, but it was inadequate to that lively ſymphonic muſic, 
cultivated by both the Iriſh Bards and Northern Scalds, in ſubſequent and 
more improved periods. (See this Harp in fig. 1. in the annexed plate 
(WOES from the Monument of _ 


The Iriſh Bards, on receiving the Gothic or Scythic Harp, or as 
they denominated it in their native tongue Oirpeam, would naturally 
conſider of the moſt proper means of adapting 1 it to their vocal muſic, and 
render it capable of ſupporting the voice and performing their ſympho- 
nic airs, for which in ſubſequent periods they became ſo celebrated. 
This they effected, by filling up the intervals of the 5ths and zds. in 
each Scale, by which, and the aſſiſtance of the Church Muſic, they were 
enabled to complete their Scale, and increaſe the number of ſtrings from 
18 to 28; in which the original Chromatic Tones were retained, and 
the whole formed on the oral improved tyſtem. Under theſe improve- 
ments, though the inſtrument had increaſed in the number of its ſtrings, 
it was ſomewhat reduced in capacity; for inſtead of beginning in the 
lower E in the Baſe, it commenced in C a ſixth above, and terminated 

in G an octave below; and in conſequence became much more melodious, 
and capable of accompanying the voice. Theſe unprovements were moſt 
probably further enlarged on the introduction of the Latin Church Mu- 
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fic by (33) Malachy O'Morgair, Archbiſhop of Armagh, about the year 
1134. From which period the Iriſh Poetry and Muſic are ſuppoſed to 
have (34) ſeparated, and vocal and inſtrumental Muſic became diſtin. 
Prior to this century it is probable Symphonic Muſic was not ſo much 
practiſed, and the inſtruments were principally uſed to ſuſtain the voice 


by accompanying its accented parts. However they ſeem to have im- 


proved in a few years, far ſuperior to their neighbours; and the Iriſh 
Harp of 28 ſtrings . more Lu of true — than wy other 


at that time in 1 1 ft: 


A Kory of this ſpecies 41 32 e high, is repre gn fig. 2, 
taken from one in Trinity College, Dublin, and ſuppoſed to have belong- 
ed to Brian Boromh. It 1s certainly much later than that Prince, and pro- 


| bably not Bardic ; but of that ſpecies denominated Caintbar or Cainthar: 


Cruit, that 1s, the ſinging Harp ; being uſed by private perſons to accom- 


pany the voice; eſpecially by Eccleſiaſtics, who conſtantly carried one 
about with them, and to which they ſang their Hymns. (35)—And in 
all probability was derived from the Roman Nablium introduced from 


Italy. This inſtrument was nearly of the ſame figure as the Harp, but 


much ſmaller, containing only 12 ſtrings, but in Kbſenbant Perzeds im- 


roved into the ſmall Harp of 25 13 $ 


The Bardic Harp derived PURE the Gothic, was a large, an 


with deep Baſe Tones, generally uſed. in concerts or large companies, and 


diſtinguiſhed by the Iriſh by the name of Cream-Grutin or Crramtin Cruit, 
that is, the noiſy or feſtive Harp. This, from 28 ſtrings, was in the lat- 
ter Ages augmented to 33, beginning in C in the Tenor and extending to 


it 


63) Inter 8. Bernal 8 cap. 7 
(34) O' Conor's Dillertations. | „„ 

(35) Hine accidit, ut Epiſcopi et Abbates, et fagau't in ben viri whack circunnſetr ct in 
eis modulando pic delectari conſueverint. Cambrens. ſu ria. 
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D in alt, Which ſeems to have been the laſt improvement of the Irith 


Harp, and in which ſtate it ſtill remains. A Harp of this kind 5 feet high, 


18 ( 36) W e in oy zd. and was made in 1726. 


Aktdnch the Iriſh on the decline of the Bardic Order lated the 
Harp, the Welſh, who are ſaid to have, as well as the Erſe, received the 
improved Harp from (37) Ireland, continued to augment the power of che 
inſtrument ; and adopting the preſent ſyſtem, have increaſed the number 
of ſtrings to 97, extending their power from C in the Tenor, to doable G 
in alt, divided into three rows; by which means the Diatonic and Chro- 
matic Syſtems are preſerved diſtinct. The right hand row contains the 
Bafe of 36 firings: the (38) left the treble of 26, and the middle the ſe- 
mitones of 35.—lt will not be neceſſary here to deſcribe the Harp as im- 
proved by Nugent, an Iriſh Jeſuit, mentioned by Lynch, as it was never 
uſed either in Ireland or in Britain; and as it has been fully ditated upon 


by Mr. Walker, + to whom Ireland is indebted for the firſt attempt, to 


trace the riſe and progreſs of her Muſic, 


In reſpect to the technical terms of the component ( 39) parts of the 


Harp in the Iriſh language, the wooden frame was denominated Clair or 


the Board; the ſtrings Tead or Teadach; the arm or head in which the pins | 


were POE Cionar ; the Front or Stay, Orfead, and the pins on which the 
ſtrings were tuned, Upnaidbin Ceangal. Under theſe relative denominations 
the Iriſh gave their Harp various names; as from its ſounding board Clair- 
ſech or Muſical Board; from its ſtrings Taadbllis, whence the Welſh Teylin; 
1 its arm Clonar, and from the trembling of the ſtrings Cruit. Among 


(36) Walker's Memoirs of Iriſh Bards. p. 1163. 

(37) The Welſh received the Iriſh Harp under Gryffidh ap Conan, Prince of North , in 
the reign of King Stephen, according to Caradoc and Powel, p. 191. 

(38) Evans on the Welſh Harp, in Rees's Edit. of Chambers's Dictionary. 's 

+ Hiſt. Memoirs of the Iriſh Bards, p. 133; | 

(39) O'Clerigh. 
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which derivatives, the original name (40) Oirpeam, from the Gothic Aear- 
pa, was nearly loſt. 


Concerning the materials of which the antient Iriſh Harps were com- 


poſed we have no juſt information; they moſt probably were of wood, 
and the ſtrings either of Thongs of Leather called Teadfertheach, or of braſs 


wire denominated Teadmiotalta; but moſt generally the latter, according 


to (41) Crambrenſis. The ſmall Harps were generally ſtrung with thongs 


and ſtruck with the fingers. The larger had ſtrings of braſs wire, and 


were played on with a (42) plectrum, or crooked nail. 


During the middle ages, the Harp appears to have been an univerſal 
inſtrument among the inhabitants of this Ifle ; and in conſequence their 
muſicians became expert performers, and ſuperior in inſtrumental muſic 
to their brethren in Britain ; and in a great meaſure, merited the high cha- 
racter given them by Cambrenſis, who obſerves, that © the attention of 
* theſe people to muſical inſtruments is worthy of praiſe ; in which their 
“ ſkill is beyond compariſon, ſuperior to that of any other nation that we 
„ ſee. For in theſe the modulation is not ſlow and ſolemn, as in the in- 
« ſtruments of Britain, to which we are accuſtomed ; but the ſounds are 
“ rapid and precipitate, yet ſweet and pleaſing, It is extraordinary in 
ſuch rapidity of the fingers, how the muſical proportions are preſerved, 
« and the art every where unhurt, among their complicated modulations, 
e and the multitude of intricate notes; ſo ſweetly ſwift, ſo irregular in 


= 2 


of 


their compoſition, ſo diſorderly in their concords, yet returning to uni- 


« ſon and completing the melody. Whether the chords of the Diateſſeron 
e or Diapente be ſtruck together, they always begin in dulce and end in 
* the ſame, that all may be perfect in completing the delightful ſonorous 
« melody. They commence and quit their modulations, with ſo much 


(40) From Oirpeam comes the modern Iriſh Oirpheadach a Harper, and Oirfid, Melody. 
(41) Æreis quoque magis utuntur chordis Hiberni, quam de corio factis. Supra. 
(42) Good's account of the Iriſh in Camden's Britannia. 


« ſubtlety, 


Mo 
be 


"oF 
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“ ſubtlety, and the tinkling of the ſmall ſtrings ſport with ſo much free- 
dom under the deep notes of the Baſe ; delight with ſo much delicacy, 
« and ſooth ſo ſoftly, that the excellency of their art lies 1 in (43) con- 
« cealing it.“ 


This eminence of the Iriſh Harpers is not exaggerated, nor is it a com- 
pliment paid to the nation, as ſome have imagined. Cambrenſis was oue 


of the moſt accompliſhed ſcholars of his time, and perfectly underſtood 


both the theory and practice of Muſic at that period cultivated in Britain, 


where the Engliſh Minſtrels and Welſh Bards, principally applied their in- 
ſtruments in ſupporting the voice in plain ſong, and were in a great mea- 


ſure unacquainted with ſymphonic airs, to which indeed their languages 


were little adapted; on the contrary, the varied cadence of the Iriſh tongue, 


and the brilliant ſymphonies which naturally aroſe from it, muſt have 
greatly delighted and aſtoniſhed an ear not accuſtomed thereto. Beſides, it 
was not in the full choir or crouded theatre, that the Iriſh Muſicians were 
trained in practice, but in the lonely deſart, the deep valley and the rugged 
mountain, where, familiar with the ſighing gale, ſoftening echo and peal- 
ing thunder, they became acquainted with thoſe natural graces, which give 
ſo much elegance to modern muſic ; and the Forte, Piano, Termente, &c. 
conſtantly adorned their melodious performances. And in accompanying 
the vocal muſic with the Harp, they ſometimes imitated the modulations 


of the voice, then quitting it, the Baſe Notes only ſounded ; again, whilſt 
the voice moved flowly and gravely along, the treble ſtrings delightfully 


tinkled above, as it were re-echoing the ſong from the ſurrounding objects. 
But it was principally 1 in their ſymphonies that their inſtrumental muſic 


was exhibited ; for they do not appear to have had pieces entirely compoſ- 


ed for I Tt as in the preſent age. In the harmonic part, the 4th 


and 5th ſeem to have been the principal chords, either ſingle or ſtruck 


(43) Cambrenſis. Supra. 


together, 
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1 
| [ together, 8 by which the octave was formed in the commencement and 
| | 1 cloſe of the Key; whilſt the Diſcords were frequently introduced towards 
i 1 the (44) middle of the performance. As their ſyſtem was founded on the 
| Oral Scale, and the chromatic tones only ſuch as naturally arofe therefrom, 
i they muſt have frequently been under the neceſſity of changing their 
„ Keys, and in conſequence have recourſe to the reſolution of Diſcprds. 
| Bat of their diſpoſition of theſe, and even the general management of 
4 their Concords, we are ignorant. They ſeem in every part of their per- | 
| | formances to have ſtudied nature, and to. have paid little regard to art ; 
thereby forming a ſtyle ſtrong and expreſſive, but wild and irregular. 
} A This wildneſs, however, though deſtitute of the truth of compoſition, was 
| not deſtitute of the power of producing. pleaſing and extraordinary effects 
* on the minds of the hearers. 
1 About the commencement of the 14th century, feveral of the Iriſh 
i . Bards who reſided within the Engliſh Pale, ſuch, as O' Carrol and Cruiſe, ; 
|! becoming acquainted with the modern improvements, tuned their Harps ö 
| | | on the Diatonic Syſtem, and thereby rendered their inſtruments more 1 
if pleaſing to an ear accuſtomed to the Church and Italian Muſic, at that 
| time (45) cultivated in Britain. But whether ſuch improvements extend- 


ed through the kingdom we are not informed. The Iriſh Harpers every 
where however ſeem to have ſupported their credit, as agreeable and able 
4 performers, even to the (46) middle of the 16th century. From which period 
the whole Ifland becoming ſubject to the laws, and adopting the manners 
of the Engliſh, the Bardic Oude became extinct. | 


We Es (aa) 5 ſupra, 

„ 6 (45) Camun O'Karvill, qui etſi non fuerit chordalis primus inventor, omnium tamen prædeceſ- 
lh, b ſorum et ee ipſe ac „ Corrector, Doctor et Director extitit. 

4 | | John Clynn, Narrat. p. 33. 

| | See alſo Walker's Hiſt. Mem. of the iſh Bards, p- 122. or ſome 1 ingenious obſervations on 
fi | * this paſſage of Clynn. 

1 ; | | | (46) Camden' s Britannia, Gough's Edit . 3d. p. 662. 

Wl | Thus 
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Thus have we ſpecified the nature and ſtate of the antient Iriſh Muſic 
both Vocal and Inſtrumental, as far as the materials we have been able 
to obtain have thrown any light upon the ſubject. It would have 
been a pleaſing circumſtance if they had enabled us to have proceed- 
ed further, and given the reader ſpecimens of the old Bardic Muſic of 
this Hland ; but we are ſorry to ſay this is far from being the ie » 
no ſuch ſpecimens now exiſt; as the whole for want of rotation muſt 
have died with the Order. 500 far from communicating their muſical 
compoſitions to thoſe not initiated in their art, they took all poſſible 


i care to conceal their principles, conſtantly inſtructing their Pupils in 


private, and obliging them to commit their leſſons to memory (47). 

The fubjects on which they exerted their genius were various, em- 
bracing every ſpecies of Poetry and Muſic that could affect and agi- 
tate the human mind. Theſe they diſtinguiſhed under three ſpe- 
cies or genera, which chey denominated Adbbbantrireach, or the three 
modes of Muſic, that is, the Goltraighti or Sorrowful Mode, the Gean- 
thraighe, or Merry Mode, and the Suantraighe or Sleepy Mode. The 
firſt comprehended all ſongs on plaintive, ſolemn and grave ſubjects, 
ſuch as funeral lamentations, elegies, &. The ſecond thoſe appertain- 


ing to feſtivity, war, the chace, dances, drinking ſongs, &c. And the 


third to love ditties, and every kind of ſoft and effeminate pieces; 
and more eſpecially to a kind of ſoft humming muſic, in which the 
Bards ſung their nocturnal poems in the chambers of their, Patrons, (480 
or RH they Kerk in the Sells (curing e, ARE um you: 


4a 4 S..4 4 


among ; the poke, hich he as s we obſerved * ee and well 


i 670 enn purt no Ceol as a ttuigthoar thri ni; 
Geanthraighe, Goltraighi agus Suantraighe. 
Lhuyd ex O'Clerigh. 


(as) Walker's Memoirs of the Itiſh Bards, p. 71. | 
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adapted to the genius of the language; but none are of antient date, 
nor can any of them be properly deemed Bardic. Of theſe Zuinmoce, or 
as the Scots call them Lungs, the moſt elegant have long been laid be- 


fore the * and therefore need not be mentaneg here 49). 


L m this examination of the Muſic of the old Ichabitants of Ireland it 
ap cars, that their Bards cultivated that art in a ſtyle equal, if not ſuperi- 
or to their neighbours. But even in this, if compared with the moderns 
as an Art, candour muſt acknowledge that they were nearly Barbar ans. — 

Though perhaps it 1« not juſt to compare one with the other, either the an- 
tient with the modern muſic, or the modern with the antient; as they were 
undoubtedly conſtructed on different principles. The object of the antients 


was either to imitate, ſooth or excite the paſſions. This the moderns pay 


little attentidn to; confined to the rules of art, their principal object is to di- 


verſify thoſe rules, to produce a variety of compoſitions in order to gratify 
the fluctuating and often depraved taſte of their age, in which the ſublime 
and beautiful in the accompliſhment of muſic is no more found. The ſe- 
veral arts and ſciences cultivated by the human mind are conſtantly fluctu- 
ating, and appear in different periods to have an efflux and reflux, like the 
wave of the ſea. From rude beginnings they gradually riſe to a degree of 
perfection which nearly approaches the true ſublime. ' But this ſtage is no 
ſooner obtained, than they immediately decline, and by too great an exact- 
neſs and minuteneſs in their compoſition become debilitated and effeminate; 
preſerving neither the gay, wild, or irregular features of youth, nor the 
ſteady, regular and noble appearance of manhood, but covered over with 


the wrinkles of old age, hobble in a ſhort time to the grave of oblivion. 


Such has conſtantly been the fate of the polite Arts in general, and of Mu- 


fic in particular. Among the Iriſh, it probably had attained its utmoſt . 
point of perfection in the time of Cambrenſis, from which Period it was 


on the decline; and though in ſubſequent ages it was reduced more to a 
regular art, it Nil continued to decreaſe in x vigour, and 15 expired with 
the Bardic Order. 


49) Ibid. (Iriſh Melodics) 
(49) Ibid. . (Iriſh ) rHE 
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ANTIOpTTIESs of :OLD LEICRHLIIx, in the County of CARLOw. 


By the Rev. EDbwaRD LEDwick, L. L. B. 


LIcHLIN, or rather LETH-GLEN, the half- incloſed valley, is ſituated 
in the Barony of Idrone and County of Carlow, in a receſs of the Slieu- 
margah Mountains. Monaſtic legends aſcribe the foundation of the 
church to St. Laſerian, A. D. 632. Lying near the antient paſſes or great 
ſouthern roads, it was expoſed to the marauding of contending armies 
and was frequently plundered: particularly in 916 and 978, by the peo- 
ple of Oſſory, and by the Danes in 982. Soon after this, probably as an 
atonement for his violence, Burchard, the ſon of Gormon a Norwegian, 
built the monaſtery of St. Stephen at Leighlin, and was buried in the 
Cathedral. SE. | 


In 1060, the old Cathedral, which was probably of wood, was deſtroy- 
ed by fire, but after rebuilt of ſtone, by Biſhop Donat, between the 
years 1158 and 1185. That part ſeen in ruins, in the View, is the 
remains of Donat's fabric. Biſhop. Harlewin about 1216, had it incor- 
porated and obtained for the Burgeſſes privileges ſimilar to thoſe enjoy- 
ed by the people of Briſtol, with liberties extending about a mile and an 
half round the town. Large ſtones defined the extent of theſe liberties, 
and on them were theſe words: Terminus Burgens. Lechlinen. hic la- 
« pis eſt.” One of theſe ſtones ſtands near Leighlin Bridge, another near 


Wells, and a third in the mountains. 


During 
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2:6 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


During the Engliſh and Iriſh wars, the town and dioceſe of Leigh- 
lin experienced many ſevere viciſhtudes of fortune. In 1389, the town 
was laid waſte, but revived ſo much in 1400, as to have eighty-ſix bur- 
gage tenements, a Biſhop's Palace, a Deanery-houſe, Monaſtery and other 
buildings, none of which at preſent remain. In 1320, Maurice Jahis, 


Canon of Kildare, conſtructed the bridge of Leighlin over the Barrow : 
this gave the great ſouthern road a new direction, and Old Leighlin 


went rapidly to decay. 


Except the Cathedral, kept in tolerable repair and uſed as a parochial 
church, no veſtiges remain of the old city; even the celebrated well, 
dedicated to St. Laferian, is nearly filled up. It hes on the weſt fide of 
the church under ſome trees, and near it is a rude ftone croſs. Other 
particulars may be learned from Ware's Biſhops, and Archdall's Monaſti- 


con Hibernicum. 
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Or 788 Por: TICAL Coxs TITUTION A n or THE ANTIENT m_— ; 


* T 'HE prohibition | of the Antient Municipal I Laws of the Iriſh in the 


Engliſh Pale, and. t che diſcouragement of them whepever 1 the Eng- | 


iſh intereſt extended, with their total diſuſe and extinction i in the reign of 
the elder James, have left but few fragments of them, and theſe thinly 
a infa variety of . 6M 10 freely confeſs t this curious branch of 

Ant tiquities might have eafily found. mi an abler pen, particularly t that of 
A rl Lawyer, whoſe reading a and legal Fnowledge m ight haye enabled 
him to penetrate deeper, and 1 light c on it. But as no one has 


hitherto been foundto, undlert take t taſk, the reader. ol candidly ACC ce pt 
the following outline, and view its c defects with an indulgent ee. 


7 ? N 2 


+>; 7 


" An analogy 3 in the ef e e of all rade nations is obvious. 
Plato, who beautifully and faithfully delipeates the origin and Progreſs 
of ſociety, calls that ſuperiority or power, Which enforces peace and 
order, (1) dynaſty. This was firſt exerciſed: by the heads of families, 
and was found even among the ſavage Cyclopes, ho 2) dictated laws 


+ x v4 ** 128 * FA) 


(1) Aoxge prot werfe THY i TETW ge een, Auras rie RUN. De leg. I. 32 (5) 


00 Homer. Odyſſ. 9. | 
e 1 e 1 
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25 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


A 


to their wives "and children. As each family and tribe extended them- 
ſelves and their poſſeſſions, theſe chiefs, who in their youth were diſtin- 
guiſhed for valour as in their old age for wiſdom, were by tacit and gene- 
ral conſent inveſted with ſupreme authority, and this led to (3) hereditary 
monarchy. Theſe Dynaſts were exalted into Kings, and vanity and am- 
bition multiplied the title. In the Trojan times there were ten kings in 
Theſſaly, according to Homer; ſix in Peloponneſſus, and almoſt every 
corner of antient Greece was parcelled into regal diſtricts. Though kings 
were believed to be (4) deſcended from the gods, and (5) educated by 
them, yet reſpect was not carried ſo far as not to require from them a 
conformity to laws and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. And hence Homer diſtin- 
guiſhes the (6) ſceptre, that is, the indefeaſible right of regal ſucceſſion 
and rule from the laws, by which the prince was to conduct himſelf. 


Many other inſtances of antient policy might be adduced, paralleled by 


an equal number of our own, which demonſtrate, that when the human 
mind is placed in the ſame ſituation, it will aſſume the ſame form and 


adopt the ſame manners in every part of the globe. And this applica- 
tion of claſſical learning to Antiquities is productive of the happieſt con- 


ſequences, in the avoiding of childiſh errors, and promoting real know- 


ledge. We ſhall not then extol the wiſdom of the Fes of Tarah, ſimilar to 
(7 Homer's political meetings; nor the ſublime invention of Jackſtones, 


the Pentalitha of the Greeks. An hunting horn, brafs ſword or ſtone 


hatchet will excite no ſtupid wonder at the ingenuity of our anceſtors in 
remote ages. Antient practices and the remains of antient art, at all 


(3) Ex Ke, Kc. Homer. Iliad. 2. 
(4) A. e. Homer. paſſim. | iy. 
(5) Aerpus. Homer. This is what Virgit: means 5 Chara Defim ſoboles, magnum Jov ovis 


incrementum. 


(6) Zxnzrrgos ud bras, .. Thad 2. 
(7) Arogei en pegel. 4 "7 


times, 
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times, amuſe and inform an enlightened mind; they point out the ſteps 
from rudeneſs to refinement, and they diſcover the origin of cuſtoms and 
manners, otherwiſe inexplicable, 


We are (8) told a Pentarchy : ſubſiſted here before thei incarnation ; when 
Leinſter, Ulſter, Munſter, Connaught and Meath were ruled LE ati] 
kings, but acknowledging, in ſome caſes, the monarchical pre-eminence 
of one. The ſame authority informs us, that Hugony, one of our 
monarchs, divided the iſland into twenty-five dynaſties. Every aſſertion 
of domeſtic writers, referring to events antecedent to the fifth century, 
18 cautiouſly to be received; theſe now recited deſerve little credit, be- 
cauſe they intimate the exiſtence of the feudal ſyſtem, which moſt agree 
to be of a later date. A military aſſociation and ſubordination pre- 
vailed in the iſland, as well as in all the northern and weſtern nations of 
Europe, and all the Brehon laws, hitherto (9) publiſhed, give evidence 
of this. But this policy, the learned Mr. Clarke has (10) ſhown, was 
adopted from the Romans, ſometime between the age of Tacitus and the 
promulgation of the Salic law in the 5th century. Our legiſlation was 
exactly conformable to the Anglo-Saxon : nothing leſs could be expected 
from the ſettlement and intercourſe. of numerous Teutonic tribes, who 
held the ſovereignty of Ireland for many ages. Leaving the abſurd and 


idle figments of Iriſh hiſtory to thoſe who are delighgeyt 3 with romance, 1 


{hall now conſider the Iriſh Conſtitution, 


The ſucceſſion to the Iriſh _ was elective, but generally from the 
(11) Riog Damna, or royal ſtock, or progeny of the three ſons of 


(8) Harris's Ware, p. 67. Leland's Hiſt. of Ireland, Prelim. Diſcourſe. 

(9) Collectanea dereb. Hib. paſſim. 

(10) On Saxon Coins, p. 437, & ſeq. Senden Titles of Honour p. 273, dates ſeme ufc of 
feuds in the 3d century. 

(11) O'Flabert. Ogyg. p. 57. 
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Mlileſius, 
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Mileſius, the imaginaty hero of bardb and ſcahachies. The perſon elected 
was the brother, uncle, cbuſin-gerilan, or other near relation of the 
reigning prince. This was the law of Try, Hereby che dlceſt and 
worthieſt of the ſurname, Was chosen? We are (12) aſſured, it was a rule 
obſerved" bye the” Nuinicklars, Cappadocians, | Dacians, Suevians; Hunga- 
rians and Saxons, and by the Scots about 200 years ago; and ſuch was 
the practice of the (13) Germans, the Danes and Swedes. Whatever was 
the policy of this law, whether to prevent the danger (i4) of mi- 
norities, or for what other feaſön of ſtate or maxim of religion is not 
eaſy to determine, it was highly ihjut{ous to the public peace by exciting 
competitions and animating factiöfis; nor was it lefs fatal to the improve- 
ment of the country, for as Davis, in arguing the (15) caſe of Taniftty, 
obſerves : * It is againſt the commonwealth, ' and goeth utterly in de- 
ſtruction of it. For a commontwytalth Cannot ſubſiſt without a certain 
ownerſhip of land, or if the right of inheritance of land doth not reſt 
in ſome pern. For if men. 1 ve not ſuch an eſtate in their lafnds, as 
their iſſüe, or couſins next of blood may inherit, ſo that they may know 
certainly for what perſon they tfavail, they will never improve their land 
to the beſt uſe and profit, fiof build hoviſes of any value, nor give civil 
education f to their children; but Having relpect to their piefent time only, 
will be utterly carelels of heit poſterity. And chis is the true cauſt of 
the barbariſm and deflation Which Was in all the Iriſh counties where 
the cuſtom of taniſtry was in uſe,” Wallh (16) confeſſes, that out of 
200 kings, 170 died premature and violent deaths. Such was the preea- 


rious tenure of the Iriſh erg and, I. the diſtal elfetts of Th: 
niftry! 


(12) Cambrens. ws p. 314 Wb „ Grit, Diff. Pp. 166. Stewart oh the meln Conti. 
Tn As Anno, Lery Fatty i in 2 . V. 1 1 p. 261. e 8 of (+, 
(14) Pinkerton ſupra. Werd bg offs ar akne 
(15) Reports, p. 92. Hume's Eſſays, V. 1. p. 483. 

(16) TR p. 2. Ware by Harris, p. 89. 


yu. wv 
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As the King, fo the Flath or Chief of every tribe was elected: thus 
ſpeaks a (17) Brehon law. No uſurper ſhall force himſelf on a tribe on 
the election of a chief; but the chiefs of kin of every tribe ſhall aſſem- 
ble, and remain three nights in the election of a proper chief, doing all 
things for the beſt, and peace of the people.“ Here we perceive an 

uniform fyſtem: the heads of tribes choſe a Chief, and the nobility 
elected the Taniſt. The Teutonic origin of this cuſtom is clearly evinced 
by the German practice at this day of electing a King of the Romans, 
the preſumptive heir of the empire, and that not by the nobility at large, 
but in the (18) Wahltage, or particular aſſembly of the electors. Though 
a king of the Romans may not be very antient, yet we may well ſuppoſe 
ſuch political regulation referred to ſome old one formerly exiſting among 
the Germans. And Strabo ſeems to point to ſuch, when he tells us 

Belgie Gaul was divided into ariſtocracies; that (19) theſe annually choſe 
a chief, and the people a military leader: the former might have ſecured 
his pre- eminence for life, and at che ſame time flatter the people by ſuffer- 
ing them to elect his taniſt or ſucceſſor. The military leader, in the (20) 

Brehon laws, is ſtyled Firthoga, literally the choſen man ; by the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Teutonic tribes, he was called Heretoga, or leader of the 
army, and ſuch a commander was common in (21) every German nation. 
The Firthoga was appointed by the tribe, and entitled to a reward when 
leaving it. So far then as regards the election of our kings from regal 

ſtocks, and the general prevalence of Taniſtry, our cuſtoms were in per- 
fect union with thoſe oy the DOT eee | 


(19) 30 No. 10. p. . N 175 Ep ö 

(18) Shonborn. Polit. p. 399. 1 

(19) Eve & nyc 1e8vTo——W5 F euTWs geg FoAuey, tis ano T&TAnous STR od. 4 11 1 39. 

(20) Collect. No. X. p. 124. 

(21) Lindenbrog. Cod. LL. Antiq. Pp: 404 —1394. L Gert, _— ne 1 502. 
Wilkins, p. 205. 1 „ 
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THE AN/TIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


The revenues of our kings aroſe | from their :demeſnes, from tributes 


and fines. The firſt as well as (22) menſal lands were (23) inalienable. 


A Saxon prince having beſtowed a manor. on the church of Canterbury, 
without the conſent of his people, it was revoked, for land was con- 
ſidered as the property of the nation. The giving and receiving preſents 
was in uſe in (24) Ireland as well as in Germany. When the feudal 
ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed, the (2 5) tributes paid in oxen, cows, theep, hogs, 
horſes, &c. were large, and. ſufficient to ſupport - barbaric magnificence. 


Where offences were broken into very minute parts, and each marked 


by a particular mulct, the income ariſing from fines muſt bare amounted 
to a large ſum. 5 


From the king we come to his feudatories; ; the power of the latter over 
their vaſſals was the ſame as the king over his feudatories. The editor 
of the (26) Collectanea de reb. Hib. would perſuade us, from the value 
of the bodkin'worn by each rank, and the variety in the fees paid for 
interment, that there were' ſeven claſſes of people AE” the antient 


Iriſh. 


Airech-forgill ; whoſe deſcent and genealogy were known. 


Airech-treſſieu; who had ennobled himſelf by * 


Airech- ard; 'a chief or warrior. 
Airech-deſ; one poſſeſſed of landed e 
Bo- airech; 3 wealth was cows. 


Oc-airech ; who obtained rank by ſkill in poetry and eloquence. 
The Ruſtic, or PR. 


(22) Collect. No. X. p. 92. 

(23) Spelman. Conc. V. I. p. 340. | 

(24) Collect. No. 3. p. 304. Tacit. Germ. c. 14—21; 
(25) Warner's Hiſt. p. 423. 55 
(26) No. 4. p. It. 
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This claſſification is fanciful, | He had many years before declared the 
Triſh had but (27) four Orders or ranks, and this is what we find in 
O'Flaherty, Ward, (28) O'Conor, and the Dinſenchus. The editor 
inſiſts that this ſevenfold diviſion correſponds with the claſſes of people 
in Egypt. as deſcribed by Herodotus. This father of hiſtory indeed re- 
cords ſeven ranks” in Egypt, and ſo do Ariſtotle, Plato, and Diodorus 
Siculus: theſe were prieſts, ſoldiers, herdſmen, hogherds, traders, inter- 
preters and feamen. The Iriſh, according to the editor, had neither 
prieſts, hogherds, traders, ſeamen or interpreters : where then is the 


likeneſs unleſs in the number of ranks ? In a later (29) publication, he 


informs us, the Iriſh had nine degrees of nobility. If it be aſked why 
nine? The anſwer is, the Chineſe divide their mandarines or nobles into. 
ſo many claſſes, and his Collectanea has convinced himſelf that the Iriſh- 
are deſcended. from Orientals. If this is Iriſh antiquarianiſm, our gra- 
vities may well bluſh.” 2 15 


But the alin ſeems. to a 1 the meaning ; ab force of the. 
(30) Greek word uſed by Herodotus, which does not expreſs a claſs or 
order of men, the effect of political diſtinction, but an innate original 


diſcrimination, ſtamped on each by the Creator, which excluſively fitted 


and deſigned them for different departments and functions in ſociety: the 
very idea annexed by the Orientals to the Indian caſts. And in this ſenſe 
an (31) accompliſhed ſcholar and antiquary underſtands the hiſtorian. 
The ſame opinion ſeems to have prevailed: antiently in-every. country: 
the Chara Detim Soboles of Virgil, the race nurtured by Jove of Homer, 
the Regalis Proſapia of the Northerns, and certain r e r 
in certain families are proofs. 


(27) Collect. V. 1. p. 296. 85 

(28) Diſſert. p. 29. Firſt Edition. 

(29) Collect. No. 10. Pref. & p. 32—160: 
(30) ro. Lib. 2. 


(31) Chriſtianiſme des Indes, par La Croze! pi 433. 7 
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That there were ranks among the [riſh/as well as among the Germans 
and Saxens, no one will conteſt ; and that the Chriſtian, and perhaps 
the Pagan clergy attended to ſuch diſtinctions, is not improbable. But 
in one point the editor errs, and unfortunately involves it in obſcurity. 
He thus tranſlates a Brehon law: The (32) value of a ſilyer bodkin to 
a Bo-airech is five heifers“ This is unintelligible, and yet might have 
been very -eafily and clearly rendered, for this part of the Brehon laws is 
exactly in the ſtyle and terms of the Welſh and Barbarian. Suppaſe the 
Editor was to tranſlate this law from Hogl Dda s (33) Collection. 
Abacus luſorius regis 120 denarios valet; e value of a gaming 
table to a king is 120. Pence: what meaning does this canvey: Whereas 
the 5 interpretation is: the king's gaming-table 18 valued at J20 
:pence,” which ſum was to be paid for it, if ſtolen or injured. How.could 
the Editor dream:of the laws ,reſpedting dreſs being ſumptuary? When 
our Brehonic regulations were in uſe, the Iriſh Were wild and ſavage; ; 
living by the chaſe, or on the produce of their flocks and herds, and 
hardly protected from the inclemency of ithe aremther The 2 froze mantle 
and trowſes. * | 


To return now from. 0 diggreeable But 1 ecchirciſement, 
the: Iriſh nobility conſiſted of higher and, inferior orders, but the dignity 
and power of theſe cannot he preciſely aſcertained. They were ſtyled 
Righ, Neimed, Toſche or Toiſeach, Liarna and Flath. Righ ſeems to 
be properly the provincial king; (34) Tiarna the, chief of a large diſtrict; 
Toiſeach, the military leader, and Flath, the ruler of a Rath or- Raths, 
and portions af land kürreuhine chem. me monarchy: of De gan- 


ere, 


following eighteen kingdoms : 


(32) Collect. No. 4. p. 10, Ni $4: 
(33) Leg. Wall. p. 266. edi-::.43 Þ1T 00 
(34) Macpherſon's Crit. Diſſ. p. 163. 
(35) Collect. No. 3. p. 375. 


— — we 
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Oſſory, Deſies, 

Ara, Cairbre Aodbha, 
Eoganacht Caiſel, Conal Gabhra, 
Eile, | Dairbre, 
Uaithne, | Aine Chach, 
Fearmuighe or Gleanamhain, Dairinne, 

Aoibh Liathain, | Leim- con, 
Muſgruidhe, _ Loch-Lein, 
Rathlean, Ciaruidhe. 


Six of theſe princes ruled the preſent county of Cork; four the county 
of Limerick, and the reſt poſſeſſed Kerry, Waterford, Oſſory, and part 
of Tipperary, ſubject to the Ard- righ, or monarch of Munſter. We may 
form ſome judgment of the amount of the tributes paid to the 
Ard-righ, by that which the prince of Offory was annually charged 
with. He gave 700 cows, 700 cloaks, beſides his contingent of troops 
when required. When the monarch viſited Oſſory, which was every 
year, he preſented its king with 30 horſes, 30 corſelets, and 30 ſwords. 
The higher nobility held their lands by grand ſerjeanty, by virtue of 


their offices in the monarch's houſehold, Thus the (36) Macnemaras 


were hereditary marſhals, the Maclancies hereditary juſtices, and others 
were falconers and huntſmen to the monarchs of Munſter. The German 
Ambacht, the Saxon Thane, and Iriſh Giolla were the miniſters and at- 
tendants of the king, the Cynges Thegenes, king's Thanes, and prime 
nobility. Theſe as well in the (37) Roman as the Saxon times were called 
kings. Thus Wultere, king of Mercia about the end of the 7th century, 
in his charter to Peterborough, ſubſcribes (38) himſelf king, and the other 


witneſſes his ſubjects, kings, princes, and dukes. Such were our Iriſh 


(36) O'Halloran, p. 408. Pho 
(37) Diod. Sic. fays that Britain, Ba;ziaugrs za: Forage; moans this Lib. 5. 
(38) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 120. WE 
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kings. About 920, Alfred changed the (39) title of his great feudatories 
from kings to earls, ours retained their ſtyle much longer. What has 
now been advanced is full proof of the eſtabliſhment of the feudal ſyſtem 


here, and conſequently its agreement with that of England. 


As the Saxon Thane had many (40) payments to make and ſervices -to 
perform, ſo had the Iriſh nobleman. The Brehon laws (41) mention the 
tie between the king and his chief warriors : this evidently refers to 
knight's ſervice. Seven things, ſays (42) another law, bear witneſs of a 
king's improper conduct, an unlawful oppoſition in the ſenate, an over- 
throw in battle, &c. The word, —Seanaidh—deſerves notice. It ſhows 
that the idea of this aſſembly was taken from the Anglo-Saxons, as they 
had it from the (43) Romans, their word Alderman being nothing more 
than a tranſlation of Senator. The Saxon Senate or Witenagemot was 
ariſtocratic : the requiſites for a ſeat in it were a certain eſtate, an em- 
ployment at court, or a particular ſummons by the Prince. As far as our 
imperfect documents inſtruct us, this was the caſe in Ireland. In the 
Saxon times, the Biſhop and Earl (44) ſat together in the county court, 
and heard and decreed civil and eccleſiaſtical cauſes. In the Brehon laws 
is an obvious alluſion to this practice. In the reign of Loegaire it was 
offered to each tribe to have a (45) Flath to ſpeak for them in church- 
meetings, which, according to the Commentator, was in judicial aflem- 


blies. 


(39) Johnſtone's Antiq. p. 33. 
(40) Spelman of feuds, p. 17. 
(41) Collect. No. 10. p. 109. 
(42) Collect. No. 10. p. go. 
(43) Clarke, ſupra, p. 444. Ina, the Weſt-Saxon King ſays, Ego Ina, cum omnibus meis 
Senatoribus, &c. Wilkins ſupra. 
(44) Spelman Reliq. p. 131. 
(45) Collect. No. 10. p. 95. 
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We had Tiarrias or leſſer Thanes. The (46) Macarties were antiently 


kings of Deſmond, ſubject to whom were the O'Sullivan's, Macdonough's, 


O'Donoghs, O'Keefes, Macaulies, O'Callaghan's, Mackfyneens, &c. juſt 


as the Earl of Cheſter had eight (47) Barons or leſſer Thanes holding of 
him, The tenures by which O'Sullivan held his poſſeſſions were: 


1. He (48) was to aid Macarty with his whole * and to be 
Marſhal of his army. 


2, 8 arable plough-land was to pay five galloglaſſes or kern, or 
fix ſhillings and eight-pence, or a beef for each at the option of Macarty. 


*; Macarty was to have half a crown for every ſhip that came to fiſh 
or traffic in O Sullivan s harbours. 


4. Macarty was to have merchandize bought at the ſame rate with 
O'Sullivan. 


5. O'Sullivan was to entertain Macarty and all his traia two days and 


nights at Dunboy; and at all other times he had occaſion to travel that 
way; the reſt he was to quarter on the Bunke. 


6. O'Sullivan was to ſend 1 to Pallice for Macarty's ſaddle- 


horſes, and pay the groom three ſhillings and four-pence out of every 
arable plough-land. 


7. O'Sullivan was to find hounds, grey-hounds and ſpaniels for Ma- 
carty whenever he came, and one ſhilling and eight-pence annually to 
his huntſman out of every arable plough-land. 


(46) Smith's Hiſt. of Kerry, p. 27—36. 


(47) Dodderidge of Wales, p. 124. 
(48) Cox's Hiſt. of Ireland, V. 1. p. 320. 


M m 2 | Here 
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Here, as in every other part, we perceive a feudal connection and military 

aſſociation. Theſe chiefs were to be (49) ready on every occaſion to draw 
out their forces and affiſt their prince; if they neglected or refuſed this 
duty, they were either compelled to perform it, or were driven, from their 
poſſeſſions : and this was the cuſtom of the (50) Teutonic tribes. Theſe 
leſſer Thanes had inferior Flaths, who ruled raths and ſmall diſtricts. 


The next order among the Iriſh were the Fuidirs, anſwering to the 
Saxon Ceorles ; theſe were numerous. Their tenures and tributes were 
different in different tribes: this might reaſonably be expected. For as 
Ireland was colonized by various tribes of foreigners, each varying in 
political inſtitutions, ſo there are contradictory regulations in the Brehon 
laws about the ſame thing, with a diverſity in the titles and powers of the 
nobility, inconſiſtencies only to be accounted for from the variety of 
perſonal laws, as (51) Monteſquieu terms them, peculiar to each tribe. 
Theſe fuidirs were the Arimanni, Conditionales, Origenaru, Tributales, 
&c. of the barbaric codes, who rented farms on ſtipulated conditions. 
Fal, fays a (52) Brehon law, given verbally by a Flath muſt be obſerved 
by a ruſtic when he quits the territory. Again, the (53) fuidir 'might 
ſeparate from his Flath, paying the proper fine on producing his ſtock. 
One third he might take with him, the remaining two-thirds were the 
property of the Flath. So it was with the (54) Saxon ceorle: if he held 


(49) Iſti tyranni inferioris ordinis præfectos domitos & ſubjectos habent, qui cum magno evo- 
catorum numero parati ſunt, quoties eorum princeps ſignum ſuſtollit, ad bellum exire, &c. Stani- 
hurſt. p. 31. Quod ſi officium vel indiligentia vel perfidia præteritum fit (nam ad tale militare 
o bſequium in illius fundis, ſeu ditione vivunt) ſolet princeps illos ad arma compellere, vel eos a 
propriis ſedibus exterminat. Stanihurſt. p. 32. \ 

(50) Greg. Turon. I. 5. c. 26. Lib. 7. c. 42. A. D. 562—35 76. 

(51) L'Efprit des loix. I. 28. c. 2. Hume's Hiſt. of England. App. 1. 

(52) Collect. No. 10. p. 113. 7 | 

(53) Collect. No. 10. p. 120. 

(54) Leg. Inæ. Wilkins. V. 1. p. 25. 

| ; twenty 
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(60) Collect. No. 4. 
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twenty hides, he was to leave twelve ſown ; if ten, fix were to be ſown. 
The fuidir might (55) raiſe himſelf to the rank of nobility, or of Flath; 
in like manner the ceorle who poſſeſſed five hides of land was eſteemed a 


(56) Thane, and to evince the identity of the Iriih and Saxon inſtitutes, 


the land purchaſed by a (57) fuidir deſcended to his poſterity, which 


feudal land did not. 


$ 


The loweſt order in the ſtate were the Villeins: theſe were of two (58) 
claſſes as among the Anglo-Saxons, the villein ſoccager and native villein : 
the Iriſh called the firſt Biadhtach or Betagh ; the latter (59) Mogh. 
Such were the ranks of ſociety in Ireland, agreeing with the Saxon 
in almoſt every particular. As to the rights of perſons and things ; 
of private injuries and actions ; of crimes and puniſhments, the materials 
hitherto publiſhed do not enable me to ſay much. Some little informa- 
tion may, perhaps, be gathered from the following obſervations. 


The Editor of the Brehon laws (60) informs us, that their age is uncer- 
tain, nor can he pretend to determine it. This 1s ſpeaking with truth and 
candour. Some of them are prefaced with a declaration that they were 


Pagan laws, reviſed and corrected by St. Patrick. This is a Monkiſh ad- 


dition, for moſt of them refer to the full eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity 
in this ifle, which did not happen during the life of our apoſtle. The 
8th law in the firſt ſpecimen in the Collectanea relating to civil actions for 
debt cannot be earlier than the tenth century, for nothing appears in Spel- 
man's Councils ſooner. The 27th and 28th concerning needlework and 


\ (55) Collect. No. 10. p. 123. 

(56) Spelman of feuds. p. 15. Wilkins. p. 70. 

(57) Collect. No. 10. p. 84—88—1 23. 

(58) Collect. No. 10, p. 99, & alibi. Harris's Ware, p. 157. Whitaker's Mancheſter, V. 2. 
p. 159—192. : ! f 

(59) Collect. No. 10. p. 99. 
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embroidery are later ſtill, The high reputation in which the File or Bard 
was held among all rude nations is well known. In the 25th law we find 
the bard a flave, but if of long ſtanding in the tribe he was to be made 
free. His clothing was valued at three milch cows, when that of a ſer- 
vant was ſeven. Here our ideas are deranged at the diſcordant policy of 
ſome tribes. In one law the dreſs of ſervants is eſtimated at ſeven heifers ; 
in another that of a queen, including a golden vail or filver chain, is but 
ſix cows. No attempt has been made to account for theſe obvious incon- 
ſiſtencics. What follows may perhaps give ſome ſatisfaction. We (61) 
learn from a letter of Sir John Davis to the Earl of Saliſbury how the 
heterogeneous maſs of laws which made up the Chandos and Seabright 
collections was formed. In that letter, O'Briſlan, Brehon of the Mac- 
guires, is there repreſented as having an old parchment roll containing his 
lord's rents, lands and ſervices, befides the peculiar cuſtoms of his Sept. 
Stanihurſt alſo (62) notices fimilar old ſmoked Iriſh documents. Mac 
Eogan, Mac Firbis and other antiquaries (6 3) picked up a great number 
of theſe rolls, which made their law-lbrary. This fact is confirmed by 
the tracts which Lynch tells us were in poſſeſſion of Mac Firbis. Their 
titles are ridiculouſly pompous, their topics trifling, and the whole a mif- 
cellaneous jumble. The laws publiſhed in the Collectanea are part of this 
miſcellany. In them none of the great lines of juriſprudence are marked: 
there is no ſtatement of public revenue and expenditure, or of military 
affairs. Nothing appears but a picture of rude life and the policy of a 
barbarous people. Our laws were at firſt the (64) unwritten cuſtoms of 
tribes and petty toparchies, and hence their variety and contradiction. 
I with, ſays (65) Agobard, writing in 840, that it would pleaſe the Al- 


(61) Collect. No. 2. p. 160. 

(62) Pervetuſtas & fumoſas membranulas, Hibernicè ſcriptas. Pag. 44. 
(63) Collect. No. 10. p. 123. Cambrens. Evers. p. 157. O'Conor's Dill. p. 12 5—126. 
(64) Noe; £749 &yyeuÞe;, cuvnbeic LF EY YeaP95; VOttOGe Schol. in Ajac. Sophoc. 
(65) Adv. leg. Gundob. Lindenbrog. ſup. p. 1444. 


mighty 
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mighty God, that the Franks were ruled by one law, which might be a 
ſtandard for the prince and his people. In the time of our Alfred, the 
local cuſtoms of the ſeveral provinces were ſo (66) different, that he 
found it expedient to compile his Dom-boc for general uſe. The (67) 
barbaric codes. were not leſs contradictory, Here ſeems to be a full folu- 
tion of the difficulty before remarked. 


In the Brehon laws the fees for burial are ſpecified ; as for Hymns 
ſung at the funeral of a Bo-airech five cows, &c. This was a law of 
chriſtian prieſts. The words Imna and Imain are the Latin Hymnus 
hibernized, and as ſuch not admitted by Lhuyd or O'Brien into their 
Dictionaries. Theſe Hymns were the Requiem Maſſes ſung for the dead, 
a practice not admitted by the Iriſh church before the 12th century. 


The 8th law calls Eiric or Eric a mul& or fine for offences. Among 


uncivilized people the law of retaliation was ſeldom uſed ; the crime was 


commuted for a pecuniary fine called by the Saxons Were and Were- 
gild, this they had in the age of Tacitus, and it might have been bor- 
rowed from the (68) Romans, among whom leſſer crimes were redeemed 
by ſheep, greater by oxen. Mr. Hume ſeems (69) to think it extraor- 
dinary, that the Iriſh, who, he ſays, never had any connexion with 
the German nations, ſhould adopt compoſitions for murder, robbery, and 
the like. All I ſhall obſerve on this is, that Mr. Hume did not exa- 
mine the Iriſh Hiſtory with antiquarian exactneſs, for if he had, he 


would have ſeen the truth of what Spelman aſſerts, of the Irith being 


(66) Blackſtone's Introd. Sect. 3. Hiſt. of Engl. Convoc. p. 112. 
(67) Franci ſua lege vivebant, Longobardi ſua, Burgundiones item & Saxones ſua, ac ſua 
Gotthi & fic de aliis. Baluz. Not in Rhegin. p. 545. 
| (68) Ovibus duabus multabantur apud — in minoribus criminibus, in majoribus autem 
bubus. Feſt. in ovibus. 


(69) Hiſt. of England. V. I. App. I. 
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—Germanorum nepotes.—Our various Erics are plain tranſcripts of the 
Salic and other Weregilds in MINAS German codes. 


The roth number of the Colledtexita exhibits a large but imperfect and 
incoherent ſpecimen of our juriſprudence. The laws of treſpaſſes en- 
groſs no ſmall ſhare: they ære types of thoſe in the codes laſt cited. In 
theſe the cutting an apple- tree incurs a fine of three ſhillings; the cut- 
ting an olive, five; a large acorn- bearing tree, two, and ſo with others. 
With us the penalty for cutting airigh timber is five cows, athar wood, a 
cow, &c. Iriſh writers have adduced theſe laws to redeem their coun- 
trymen from the imputation of rudeneſs and incivility, arguing that 


where there are ſtrong notions of property and minute legal diſcrimina- 


tions, a ſtate of barbariſm could not exiſt. Not to inſiſt on what is uni- 
verſally acknowledged, of the idea of property being among the firſt of 
our earlieſt perceptions, we ſee the ſame regulations in Lindenbrog and 
the Welſh laws as in our Brehon, and yet no one has been bold enough 
to pronounce the Welſh a poliſhed people in the 1oth century, or the 
Wiſigoths, Salians, Burgundians or Bavarians in any age. By the 8th 
law a Chief for violent treſpaſs was degraded to the rank of tribeſman. 
Here the. power of election and depoſition reſted with the people: a 


ſpirit of liberty congenial with that of our (70) northern anceſtors. 


In the 23d law mention is made of tribes. Theſe tribes were at 
firſt ſingle families under a head or chief. In Scotland, as well as here, 
they were called clans: hence our Clanbreaſail, Clancarty, Clanaboy, 
Clancolman, Clanfergal and many more. There exiſts a ſtrong reſem- 
blance in the policy of all nations in the early ſtages of ſociety. Thus 
Tullius the (71) Roman king, divided the land among his citizens and 
claſſed them into tribes. He made fifty laws regarding treſpaſſes and 


(70) Whitaker's Mancheſter, v. 2. p. 105. Stewart's Dill. p. 140. Harris's Ware, p. 70. 


(71) Dionyſ. Hal. Antiq. Rom, 1. 4 
injuries. 


ö 
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injuries. The chief of each tribe was the Phularcos. In every divi- 
ſion an elevated ſpot was choſen, ſtrong by nature and defenſible, whi- 
ther the people might retire for ſafety. Here we have our Rath, Flath 

and Brehon laws, and yet neither Livy or Dionyſius Hal. praiſe Roman 
manners or refinement at this period: whereas if our anceſtors diſco- 
ver intellectual exertions very little above thoſe of ignorant barbarians our 
national writers cry them up for miracles of wifdom, learning, and 


politeneſs. 


6 


The 34th law is very ſingular: one half of the inheritance is to be 
reſtored to the tribe, the other legally divided. In the 44th, land 
really belonging to the tribe is mentioned. Theſe laws which connect 
land with nations. and not with individuals, are th oldeſt and ex- 
tremely curious. They were introduced with the Belgic colonies into 
this Iſle. A German tribe (72) conſidered the tract wherein it ſettled 
as public property, half of the tribe was occupied in agriculture for 
the other half generally engaged in war. Each alternately relieved the 
other. The magiſtrate divided the product of the earth, but in propor- 
tion to the dignity and virtues of the receiver. Such 1s the account of 
Cæſar and Tacitus, and ſuch was the practice of our Firbolgian progeni- 
tors here. | 


It will ſurprize moſt readers to find the cleareſt evidence of the Feu- 
dal incidents in theſe Brehon laws, an inconteſtible proof of their nor- 
thern origin. Homage and Fealty are expreſſed in the 72d law. Relief 
is intimated in the preſents of the petty kings to the monarch, but more 
fully in the 48th law, where one of the things required of a ſon on the 
death of his father is, © to free his inheritance,” which could only be 
done by diſcharging his relief. This was the enach of the Scotch laws 
and the Logheinech of theſe fragments. Wardfhip is in the 75th law. 
Thus “ Fal, that is, the protection of a king or nobleman is granted to 
minors who have property, till they are of age.” Eſcheat is implied in 
the 45th law, and aid in almoſt every one of them. The 75th law directs 


| (72) Stewart's Diff. ſup. p. 30. 
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the property of land litigated to be determined by the judgment of twelve 


tongues or voices, but one diſſentient tongue prevented a verdict, This 
was the juridical policy of the (73) northern nations, and from them 
adopted by the reſt of Europe. Odin, the great deity and legiſlator of 
the North, appointed his twelve companions judges. In the (74) Gothic 
nembda unanimity in the Jury was not required, but it was otherwiſe in 
our Brehon law. In the 5oth law, robbery on the open ſea is permitted. 
Piracy was the glory of the Norwegian and Daniſh princes, as Wormius 
and Johnſtone teſtify : the Iriſh deſcended. from the northerns * the 


ſame ſentiments. 


Every petty King and e were 0 75) obliged to keep a a rc 
or houſe of entert2inment, not, as the Editor ſuppoſes, for common tra- 
vellers, but for ti Monarch and his ſuite, and for his courtiers; and by 
this tenure they held a portion of land. This was an exact imitation of 
the German (76) Manſionarius, who was an officer in the houſhold of the 
French Kings in the 8th century, who prepared every thing for them on 
their journies. There are many other fubjects in theſe fragments of Bre- 
hon laws which will amuſe the leiſure and gratify the curioſity of the learn- 
ed reader. It would ſurely be infinitely more honourable to the Editor 
to give the public all thoſe in his poſſeſſion, or that can be collected, than 
be for ever framing the moſt contradictory and groundleſs hypotheſes, 
and retailing the moſt ridiculous OR that ever SOR the 
human enen 


The foregeing is but a ſpecimen of what may be done towards illuſ- 
trating the conſtitution and laws of the antient Iriſh, Slight and imper- 


(7 3) Nihil ſinQius, nib] antiquius fuit, perinde 3 a fi in ipſo bog numero ſecreta quzdam, eſſet 
religio. Hickeſi Diſſ. Ep. p. 4-33537- 38. Sberingham, de orig. Angl. p. 237. Spelman. ſup. 
p. 408.409. | 

(74) Blackſtone, v. 3. p- 376. \Barringron on Magna, Charta. 

(75) Collect. No. 4. p. 18. . 

(76) Pu Cange, in voce. 
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fect as it is, the labour attending it, (and I can aſſign no other reaſon) has 
hitherto deterred our Antiquaries and Hiſtorians from examining the ſub- 


jet. Nothing to this purpoſe is to be found in Ware or Harris : as for 
the frothy flouriſhes of O'Conor and his unauthenticated aſſertions they 


are undeſerving notice. Unauthenticated I fay, for how faſhionable ſo- 
ever it may be among (77) our Gallic neighbours to treat Antiquities and 
Hiſtory without citing authorities, I hope the good ſenſe of the Britiſh 
nation will never countenance ſuch a procedure, nor ſuffer them to conſi- 
der a crouded margin on ſuch ſubjects a mark of pedantry. Diſguſting 


to the delicate eye of Mademoiſelle theſe old uncouth authors perhaps 
may be, but yet, like buttreſſes, they are abſolutely neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of theſe decaying ſtructures. But to return. When | ſaid the date 


of the Brehon laws is uncertain, I intended nothing more ſhould be un- 


derſtood, than that the period of their being committed to writing was 
difficult to define: for as to the laws themſelves they carry on their face: 
indubitable marks of a northern original. In the beginning of this work, 


the arrival of Belgic colonies, and the ſubſequent irruption and ſettlement 


of northern rovers here have been clearly demonſtrated : every topic of 


Iriſh antiquities, and not a few have been ſubmitted to the public, depoſe 


to this truth. The complement, if ſuch was wanting, we have in the 


laws now before us. Let us aſſign them what antiquity we pleaſe, they 
will be found of equal date among our Firbolgian anceſtors. That we 
had written laws in the 8th century, I am able to ſhow, and it is a point 
of no common curioſity. In the year 750, Ecgbriht, Archbiſhop of Vork, 
compiled his Excerptions for the ufe of his Dioceſe. 'They are canons 
taken from general and provincial Councils, the Fathers and Popes. Among 
theſe five are declared to be Iriſh canons: the firſt relates to the ſtriking a 
Biſhop or Clerk; the ſecond to reſtitution of ſtolen goods; the third to 

(77) The French begin to perceive the neceſſity of quotations. In a learned and ingenious 
monthly publication, we find the Academy at Rouen requiring tie places whence quotations are 
taken to be pointed out. Analytical Review for Aug. 1789, p. 483. 
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ſtealing church property ; the fourth to the violation of churches as aſyla, 
and the laſt to homicide in a monaſtery. Of the ſame age is a large col- 
lection of civil and eccleſiaſtical laws in Dachery's Spicilegium; theſe alſo 
were enacted in Ireland. From numbers of them extremely curious, 1 
{hall at preſent ſelect two (78). « 'The crime of a bad man firſt affects his 
ſubſtance and cattle ; if he has neither, then his diſtrict ; if he has no 
proper diſtrict, then him who gave him arms; and laſtly, him who en- 
tertained him with victuals and gave him a bed.” Here is the ſtrongeſt 
proof that can be alleged of the identity of the Iriſh and Anglo-Saxon 
polity in the 8th century. 1. The criminal's ſubſtance in the firſt in- 
ſtance is affected, for he was to pay the Eric or Weregild. The commu- 
tation of corporal puniſhment for pecuniary fines was common among the 

Germans and Northerns. 2. If he had no property his diſtrict was an- 
ſwerable. Among the (79) Anglo-Saxons every man was obliged to be 
entered in ſome tything, if he was not, he was liable to be put to death 
on diſcovery. Every man of courſe belonged to ſome tything, and this 
tything was anſwerable for the delinquency of its members: the very 
thing expreſſed in our law. 3. The perſon who entertained a ſtranger | 
was reſponſible for his crimes. This was the Saxon law, and the reaſon is 
obvious, as it prevented offences by affording no protection to the offender. 
In the fragments of (80) Brehon laws it is decreed, that whoever poſſeſſes 
a thing ſtolen ſhall pay the fine of the thief from whom he received it, if 
the thief cannot be found. And in another law, the Flath who victuals 
or ſupports a feudiſt pays all fines for his thefts. The other law in Da- 
chery 1s, © whoever ſhall ſteal from the King or Biſhop, or commit vio- 
lence on either, let him pay the price of ſeven maid-ſervants, or do pen- 
ance for ſeven years.” This is the ſame as our (81) Brehon law, which 
ſays, the cattle and lands of each tribe are ſubject to fines for marauding 
on the chief or on church property. On the whole, I do with confidence 


(78) Primum delictum mali hominis veniet ſuper ſubſtantiam & pecors 115 &c. Pag. 36. 
(79) Whitaker's Mancheſter, v. 2. p. 119. | 

(80) Collect. No. 10. p. 86. 

(81) Collect. ſup. p. 93. 

refer 
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refer the learned reader to a compariſon of the Iriſh laws in Dachery, in 
Martene's and Durandus's Anecdotes and the Collectanea with the laws of 
the northern nations in Lindenbrog and Wilkins's Councils as the moſt 
decifive evidence. of the + derivation of the Iriſh from the northerns, 
and as the moſt inconteſtible proof of the idea advanced and purſued in 
this work. Even the Editor of our Brehon laws, who, when he publiſh- 
ed them was not ſo obnubilated by oriental whimſies as he is at preſent, 
obſerves in his preface to them, © that it appears by theſe fragments we 
have hitherto had no juſt idea of the antient Iriſh. Some of their laws 
ſeem to be a counterpart of thoſe of the Goths and Vandals ; ſome are 
evidently thoſe of the (82) Germans, as recorded by Tacitus, and others 
reſemble thoſe of the Perſians, Gentoos, and oriental nations.” As to the 
laſt part of this citation, there can be no doubt but the legal inſtitutes of 
the moſt diſtant people will bear a reſemblance to ours, and this muſt be 
the caſe while men have one common nature, but the derivation of them 
to the Iriſh from the Eaſt never can be evinced by any argument deduced 


from reaſon, hiſtory or learning. 


From what has now been faid, I think it may be fairly concluded, that 


as ſoon as the Iriſh began to regulate eccleſiaſtical affairs by canons, politi- 
cal laws were at the {ame time eſtabliſhed; for both clergy and laity (8 3) 
fat together on ſuch occaſions. As the date of Ecgbriht's excerptions 18 
750, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe our canons many years prior to that, 
and that our laws and canons firſt were committed to writing about the 
end of the 7th century. From the Eaſt and Weſt Saxons not being con- 
verted to chriſtianity before the middle of this century, and from the 


flouriſhing ſtate of learning at this time in Ireland, and particularly from 


+ Antiquities of Ireland, p. 229, note 89. 
(82) The Editor might have illuſtrated this admirably by an Iriſh WR now . The 


tenant annually on a certain day gave notice to his landlord that he intended to change his reſidence, 
Collect. No. 1. p. 120. This was the—Arva per annos mutant—of Tacitus. 
(83) Notes, ſupra, 44-45. Hickes. Diff. Epiſt. 4-60. 


(84) Cummian's 
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(84) Cummian's letter in 650, there 1s the ſtrongeſt probability that we 
preceded the Engliſh in written laws and canons. 


The perſon - who adminiſtered our laws was called (85) Breathamh or 
Brehon. Of theſe Campion thus ſpeaks in 1570. © Other Lawyers they 
have, liable to certain families, which after the cuſtom of the country de- 
termine and judge cauſes. Theſe confider of wrongs, murder or felony 
or treſpaſs, all is redeemable by compoſition.” Stanihurſt adds, that they 
are intirely unacquainted with the Engliſh, the canon and civil laws ; that 
their determinations are founded on no ſolid rules, but on precedents ſanc- 


| tioned by time and uſage, and that theſe are kept profound ſecrets, where- 


by they acquire admiration and preſerve their influence. This informa- 


tion concerning the Brehons in 1584, exactly agrees with what has before 
been delivered. Their laws were the ſame as the Gothic (86) Bella- 


= gines, being the particular cuſtoms of each diſtrict or toparchy. Theſe 


they not only kept ſecret for the purpoſe ſtated by Stanihurſt, but alſo 
called Breatha-Nimhe, or (87) Celeſtial Judgments, as if communicated 
from heaven. The Brehon fat either on (88) the ſummit of an hill, or 


on its acclivity to hear cauſes. Baron Finglas, in 1534, complains “how 


reproachful it is to Engliſhmen, that the laws and ſtatutes made in the 
land are not obſerved or kept even eight days after making them, when 


Iriſhmen keep and obſerve firm and ſtable the laws they make upon hills 
in their country.” One of, theſe antient judgment-ſeats is on the hill of 
Kyle, in the Barony of Oſſory and Queen's County, a view of which 
is given in the Plate. It is very near the top of the hill, on its eaſtern 


ſide, and formed from the ſolid rock. The common people call it the 


Fairy- chair: chere che Brehon of the Fitz Patricks held his court, for this 


(34) Antiq. of board, p- 63-64-169-171. 

(85) Perhaps from the Welſh Brædan, ſententiam dicere. Leg. Wall. Pref. 

(86) Bellagines. Leges Gotthis. Bi pagus, lagen * ere p. 575-626. Edit. Grotii. 
From hence comes our compound Bye- laws. | 5 | 


(87) O'Conor's Difl. p. 123. | 
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cantred, all this 1s copied from the Northerns: on high ($9) hills and 
mountains were their courts of judicature. Stephanius ſuppoſes ſuch 
places were choſen, becauſe antient ſuperſtition adored them as well as 
groves and fountains. Beſides they beheved the influence of (90) magic 
was leſs powerful in the open air, than in confined and narrow places. It 
was very common in Wales to throw up an earthen mount, whereon the 
Judges fat, and this was named a (91) Gorſedde. There are many of 
theſe ſmall mounts 1n Ireland which were probably applied to this purpoſe, 
for they are too ſmall to be otherwiſe uſeful. A ſmall infulated mount of 
this kind ſtands about 200 yards from my church of Aghaboe : that it is 
artificial, the deep foſs ſurrounding it fully proves. As the eccleſiaſtical 
property and tenantry formerly belonging to that church and abbey were 
very conſiderable, this might have been (92) their law court. 


As the Salic and Ripuarian judges had their Fredum or portion of the 
Weregild or Eric, fo the Brehon had the eleventh part of the mult. Did 
the illuſtration of the political conſtitution and laws of the antient Iriſh 
ſolely depend on the fragments of Brehon laws publiſhed in the Collec- 
tanea, I ſhould have relinquiſhed theſe ſubjects, either as inexplicable, or 
too obſcure to admit of any degree of certainty. By a common Iriſh ſcho- 
lar, furniſhed only with Lhuyd's, Macurtin's and O'Brien's dictionaries 
they cannot be underſtood. O' Flaherty, (93) though inſtructed by Mac 
Firbis, could ſcarcely explain one page of them; and tae great Lhuyd 


(88) Concurſus fit ex tota vicinitate ad certum locum; qui, cum editus & præcelſus fit, unus 
eminet inter cæteros. Stanihurſt, p 33. Spenſer, p. 54. Macpherſon's Crit. Diſſ. p. 169. An- 


tiquities of Ireland, p. 187. 
(89) Conſueverat autem in editi montis vertice conſulenti populo plebiſcita depromere. Sax. 


Gram. & Step. Stephan. P. 93. 
(90) Bed. I. 1. c. 25. 


(91) Hearne's Antiq. Diſcourſes, v. 1. p. 132-133. 
(92) For the clergy adminiſtering juſtice within their juriſdictions, fee Monteſquieu, L'eſprit 


des loix. liv, 30. ch. 21. | 
(93) Collectanea, v. 1. Preface to the Brehon laws. 


(94) tells 
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(94) tells the Royal Society, he conſulted the beſt Iriſh ſcholars on this 
ſubject, but in vain. O' Conor never attempted them, and the Editor of 
them diſtruſts his tranſlation, becauſe the text admitted various expoſitions, 
and the Commentator is frequently at a Joſs for their meaning. Nothing 
leſs could be expected from the diſuſe of the Brehon law, from the year 
1608, when moſt of the Iriſh Chiefs ſurrendered their lands to the Crown, 
and accepted Engliſh tenures and Engliſh laws. From this time the cele- 
brated Law-Schools in Leitrim, in Clare and Tipperary, rapidly declined. 
Mac Egan, who kept a law ſeminary in the laſt county, and lived to the 
reign of Cha. I. and was maſter of Mac Firbis, is ſaid to have begun 
to compile a law dictionary, but did not live to finiſh it. It appears from 
the fragments, that the Brehons had contrived a techmical language or 
jargon, and contractions in imitation of the Norman lawyers, which they 
called the + Peaunian or Phenian language, ſo named from Peann a writ- 
ing pen, becauſe it was different from the Brehonic oral law. From theſe 
anecdotes, which may be relied on, we ſee the great improbability of tranſ- 
lating the Brehon laws of the Seabright collection, and the greater difh- 
culty of rendering the Peannian commentary without proper gloſſaries and 
keys. I was therefore ſurprized to read in the learned and ingenious work 
of my (95) excellent friend, that this buſineſs was undertaken, without 
being at the ſame time informed, that the Gentleman had furniſhed him- 
ſelf with proper helps. Nor can I think any learned and reſpectable 
ſociety will ſquander their revenue in encouraging ſo wild an attempt, 
where there is no proſpect, for want of the aids before mentioned, of ho- 
nour to themſelves or advantage to the Public. This Eſſay, imperfect as 
it is, may excite farther attention: the ſubject is extremely curious and 
calls for the pen of the ableſt Iriſh antiquary ; not ſuch a pen as is now 
contaminating the fountains of our antiquities with the poiſon of oriental 


Jargon. 


(94) Philoſop. Tranſ. No. 336. 
+ See a pufſing Letter, written as I conjecture by O'Conor, in Collectanea, No. 5. p. 345-346. 


(95) Doctor Campbell's Strictures, p. 40. 
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Abbey of Knockmoy®, County of Galway. 


of! Ireland, on the following occaſion. Early diſcovering a thirſt of milita- 
ry glory, and jealous of the rapid progreſs of the Engliſh, in the ſubjuga- 


tion of the Iſle, he rouſed the Iriſh Princes, to aſſert their native rights and 
reſtrain their oppreſſors, and in this, and every other enterprize of danger, 


he offered himſelf as their leader. A good opportunity, as they perſuaded 
themſelves, ſoon preſented itſelf, when De Courcy was removed from the 


government of Ireland, and Hugh de Lacie, ſubſtituted in his room. De 


Courcy, foreſeeing the gathering ſtorm, diſpatched meſſengers to Alme- 
ricus de St. Laurence, who was then in Connaught, with thirty Knights, 
and two hundred footmen to come to him. St. Laurence advanced on his 


journey, and was met by Cathal, at the head of twenty thouſand men, 


when a moſt bloody, and obſtinate engagement enſued ; Cathal was victo- 


rious, and in the ardour of devotion, he vowed to erect an Abbey on the 


ſpot. The place was called in Iriſh, Knockmoy, the hill of the plain, and 
the Abbey, Monaſterium de Colle victoriæ, from Cathal's ſucceſs, 


An ingenious writer in the Hibernian Critical Review, makes the Freſco 
painting, which adorns the tomb of Cathal at Knockmoy allegorical, but 
I am rather inclined to think it relates a well known fact in Iriſh Hiſtory. 
The figures in Plate No. I, cannot be miſtaken ; thoſe in No. II, repreſent 
ſix Kings, three deceaſed, and three living. Of the latter, he in the middle 


* See Plates, XIX, XX. 
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is Roderic O'Conor, Monarch of Ireland at the Engliſh invaſion : he holds 
in his hand the leaf of ſome Plant, to denote his being Lord Proprietor of 
the whole Kingdom, the Princes on each ſide are his Vaſſals. He with the 
Hawk on his fiſt is his grand Falconer, the other with the ſword, his grand 
Marſhal, theſe held their Lands by grand Serjeanty. Below them fits a 
Brehon, with his roll of Laws, having pronounced ſentence of death on 
Dermod Mac Murrogh's ſon for the crime of his father, in joining the En- 
gliſh, The boy is tied to a tree, and two Archers are executing the ſen- 
tence, his body being transfixed with arrows. . Such, I apprehend, is the 
ſtory which this painting exhibits. The workmanſhip can ſcarcely be fo 
old as the 12th century, it ſeems to be the work of a much later period, 
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ANTIQUITIES of IRELAND. 


Or TEE Round TOVYERS in TREITAN b. 


"HERE is a very juſt obſervation in an excellent monthly (1) pro- 
duction too applicable, I confeſs, to modern antiquaries, and from 
the truth and ſeverity of which none of us can clatm exemption : It 
is, © that as the final cauſe of the principle of curioſity is the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge, it is a perverſton much to be lamented, that it ſhould 
ſo often be found to faſten moſt keenly on thofe objects about which 
little or nothing can be known. A mere ſcrap of ſomething, between 
knowledge and conjecture, if it be but obtained with ſufficient difficul- 
ty, appears far more valuable to perſons of this deſcription than abund- 
ance of real information, if ny el and if as eaſily gained by 
others as themſelves.“ 


In the wreck of ages ſome materials of antient ſtructures have fur- 
vived: though it is impoſſible with them or every adſcititious help to 


(1) Monthly Review for Feb. 1790, p. 121. | 
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reſtore them to their original utility and beauty, yet by putting what 
remains together, in many inſtances, we may form a notion tolerably 
correct of their proportion and architecture: the ſame may be ſaid of 
antient manners, cuſtoms, ſciences-and -arts. Thus far the very ſenſible 
writer now cited will not deny us ſome portion of praiſe. While we 
proceed on authentic and ſolid grounds and reje& idle hypotheſes and 
conjectures, antiquarian diſquiſitions become a rational ſtudy, and intereſt 


every reader. 


To apply theſe reflections to the preſent ſubject, we ſhall ſoon ſee 


ſtrong cauſe to admire how men eminent in literature ſhould be ſo mi- 


ſerably defective in judgment as to deſpiſe or neglect the real informati- 
on reſpecting our Round Towers lying before them, and to ſeek for it 
in barren ways and thorny paths where it cannot be found. Their ori- 
ginal deſignation is too obvious ever to be miſtaken ; of this if any doubt 
could poſſibly exiſt, where ſhould we look for its removal but in antient 
writers? If antient writers are unanimous, and well informed moderns 
agree with them as to their authors and uſe, will any ſay theſe points 
are not drawn from obſcurity, or that we have not gone beyond veriſimi- 
litude and arrived at ſome degree of certainty? Let the candid and learn- 
ed reader determine for himſelf from the evidence now to be ſubmitted 


to him. 


_ Giraldus Cambrenſis, about 1185, is the firſt who mentions our Round 
Towers. He (2) calls them “ Ecclefiaſtical Towers, which in a ſtyle or 
faſhion peculiar to the country, are narrow, high and round.” Though 
this paſlage has been frequently quoted, yet no one has obſerved, that 
from its (3) grammatical conſtruction we may fairly infer that Cambrenſis 


(2) Turres eccleſiaſticas, quæ, more patrio, arctæ ſunt & altæ, necnon & rotundæ. Topog. 


p. 720. | 
' _ (3) See Vols. de Conſtruct. ſerm. p. 504. Amſ. 1662. 


ſaw 
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ſaw the Iriſh in the very act of building theſe towers. It was a ſingular a 
and ſtriking ſpectacle for our author to behold ſo great a number of them . 1 


diſperſed over the country; all of the ſame figure and faſhion, contigu- 
ous to wooden churches and ſupporting bells to ſummon the vicinity to 
religious duties, or to warn them of approaching danger. Surely it muſt | 
be eſteemed a groſs perverſion of common ſenſe to extract from Cambren- _ Wt! 
ſis's plain words any other meaning than that now given: he was fully | 1 | 
competent to deliver a ſimple fact, nor did the objects he was deſcribing | Wy 0 
require the microſcopic eyes of ſome modern Iriſh Antiquaries. wall! 
1 
| tk l 
John Lynch, in 1662, is the next who ſpeaks of our towers. His 4 ; | Ul 
words are: (4) the Danes, who entered Ireland according to Giraldus | 10 
in 838, are reported to be the authors of our orbicular narrow towers. 14 [ 
They were called Clochtheach, that is, the houſe of the bell.” | ; | 
1 | 1 * if 
Peter Walſh, in 1684, obſerves: © (5) that it is moſt certain thoſe high, 9 4 
round narrow towers of ſtone, built cylinder-wiſe, were never known or 1 
built in Ireland (as indeed no more were any caſtles, houſes, or even | f [ | ] 
churches of ſtone, at leaſt in the North of Ireland,) before the year of It | | 
Chriſt 838, when the heathen Danes, poſſeſſing a great part of the coun- 4 6 
try, built them in ſeveral places to ſerve themſelves as watch-towers | ! : '* 
againſt the natives. Though ere long the Danes being expulſed, the | bi 1 
chriſtian Iriſh turned them to another and much better (becauſe a holy) g ſ b! 
uſe, that is to ſteeple-houſes or belfries. From which latter uſe made of 41 
them it is, that ever ſince to the preſent day they are called in Irith 1 
Clochtheachs, that is, belfries or bell-houſes; ; cloc or * clog, ſignifying a | 
bell, and theach a houſe in that language.” 1 
(4) Exiguas ilas 33 W turres, Dani Hiberniam, Giraldo authore, A. D. 838, ; L bl 
primum ingreſſi, primi erexiſſe dicuntur. Clochtheach enim perinde eſt ac domus campanæ. Cam- 1 
brens. Evers. p. 133. . 
(5) Proſpect. p. 416-417. 1 
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© Tt may not be (6) improper to add, ſays Doctor Molyneux in 1727, 
to theſe remarks upon Daniſh mounts and forts, ſome obſervations on the 
flender, high round towers here in Ireland, though they are leſs antient, 
ſince they are ſo peculiar to the country and ſeem remains of the ſame 
people, the Oſtmen or Danes. Theſe we find common every where, 
ſpread over all the country, erected near the oldeſt churches founded be- 
fore the Conqueſt ; but I could never learn that any building of this ſort 
is to be met with throughout all (7) England, or in Scotland. That the 
native Iriſh had but little intercourſe with their neighbours, and much 
leſs commerce with thoſe at greater diſtance before the Danes came hi- 
ther and ſettled among them 1s pretty certain ; and that the Danes were 
the firſt introducers of coin as well as trade, and founders of the chief 
towns and cities of this kingdom, incloſing them with walls for ſafer 
dwelling, is generally agreed on all hands; and it ſeems no way leſs pro- 
bable, that the ſame nation too muſt have introduced at firſt from countries 
where they trafficked, the art of maſonry, or building with lime and 
ſtone. For that there were lime and ſtone buildings here before the Con- 
gueſt by the Engliſh in Henry II's reign is certain, notwithſtanding ſome, 
and theſe reputed knowing men in the affairs of Ireland, have haſtily aſ- 
ſerted the contrary. For it appears beyond all controverſy, that theſe 
high round ſteeples we are ſpeaking of were erected long before Henry's 
time from a plain paſſage in Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was in Ireland in 
that Prince's reign, and came over with his ſon, King John, whom he 
ſerved as Secretary in his expedition hither : he ſpeaks of them in his ac- 


count of this ifland as ſtanding then, and I am apt to think few of theſe 


kind of towers have been built ſince that time. And ſince we find this 
kind of church-building, though frequent here, reſembling nothing of 
this ſort in Great Britain, from whence the chriſtian faith, the faſhion of 
our churches and all their rites and cuſtons, it 1s plain, were firſt brought 


(6) Boate's and Molyneux's Nat Hiſt. p. 210-211. 
(7) This is a miſtake as will hereafter appear, 
| | hither, 
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hither, the model of theſe towers muſt have been taken up ſome other 
way; and it ſeems probable the Danes, the earlieſt artificers in maſonry, 

upon their firſt converſion to chriſtianity, might fancy and affect to raiſe 
theſe faſhioned ſteeples in this peculiar form, ſtanding at a diſtance from 
their churches, as bearing ſome reſemblance to the round tapering figure 
of their old monumental ſtones and obeliſks, their pyramids, their 
mounts and forts, of which they were ſo fond in time of paganiſm. And 1 
Sir James Ware, curforily ſpeaking of one of theſe round ſteeples alt | N 
Cork, in his Antiquities, chap. 29, ſays there prevailed a tradition in that ww 
country that aſcribed the building of that tower to the Oſtmen, who were 4 N 
inhabitants of Cork; and we might well preſume, that had the old native 
Iriſh been the authors of this kind of architecture, they ſurely would 
have raiſed ſuch towers as theſe in ſeveral parts of Scotland alſo, where 1 
they have been planted and ſettled many ages paſt, but there we hear of 1 
none of them. | 


Their figure ſomewhat reſembles thoſe flender high round ſteeples deſ- 
cribed by travellers in Turkey that are called minarets, adjoining to their 
moſques or temples.. Cloghachd, the name by which they are ſtill called 
among the native Iriſh, gives us a further proof of their original, that 
they were founded firſt by Oſtmen : for the Iriſh word Cloghachd is taken 
from a foreign tongue, and being a term of art imports the thing it ſigni- 
fies muſt likewiſe be derived from foreigners, as were it neceſſary might 
be made appear by many inſtances. Now the Iriſh word does plainly owe 
its etymology to Clugga, a German-Saxon word that ſignifies a bell; 
from whence we have borrowed our modern word a clock; this appellati- 
on alſo ſhows the end for which theſe towers were built, for belfries or 
ſteeples, wherein was hung a bell to call the people to religious worſhip: 

but the cavity or hollow ſpace within being ſo narrow, we muſt conclude 
the bell muſt needs be ſmall, one of a larger ſize not having room to ring 
out or turn round, which argues too they are antient, for the larger bells 
are. 
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are an invention of later times, and were not uſed in the earlier ages of 
the church. Theſe towers, the better to let out the ſound, and make the 
bell heard at a greater:diſtance, have all of them towards the ſummit 
four openings or windows, oppoſite to one another, that regard the ſeve- 
ral quarters of the heavens, and though they agree much in their ſhape, 
yet they ſo far differ in their model, that ſome remarkable diſtinction 
may eaſily be obſerved between one tower and another.“ Thus far Mo- 
lyneux, in whoſe ſentiments we perceive a perfect coincidence with the 
plan of this work, and whoſe words now given are rich in antiquarian 


e © 


Let it now be remarked, that the opinion of every author, who has 


ſpoken of our Round Towers for the ſpace of 542 years, that is, from 
Cambrenſis to Molyneux, is uniform in pronouncing them Oſtman or 


Daniſh works. No filly conjectures or abſurd refinements had as yet been 
introduced into the ſtudy of Antiquities ; writers only ſought after and 
recorded matters of fact. All theſe authors, it will be ſaid, follow Cam- 
brenſis T grant they do, but would any of them adopt his notions was 
it poſſible to ſubſtitute better or more authentic in their room? The an- 
ſwer is poſitive and direct, that they would not, and here is the proof. 
In 1584, Stanihurſt led the way in ſeverely criticizing many of his poſi- 
tions. In 1662, John Lynch, in his Cambrenfis Everſus, entered on a 
formal examination of his Topography; not a page, ſcarcely a paragraph 
eſcaping his moroſe and carping pen, and yet Lynch was a good ſcholar 
and antiquary. In his time Iriſh MSS. were more numerous and collect- 
ed than fince, conſequently the means of information more ample, and 
yet he diſcovered nothing in his extenſive reading to contradict what Cam- 
brenſis had delivered. 


/ 


Walſh's diſpoſition to tread in the ſteps of Giraldus may be judged 


from theſe words in the Preface to his Proſpect. What I would ſay on 


the 
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the whole 1s, that if hatred, enmity, open profeſſed hoſtility, ſpecial in- 
tereſt and actual engagement in the deſtruction of the antient Iriſh nation; 
if ignorance of their language and wilful paſſing their Hiſtory, even the 
moſt authentic of their records: if theſe can render Cambrenſis an author 
of credit, then no writer how idle, unwarrantable, incredible, falſe or 
injurious, is to be rejected.“ From this and much more paſſionate lan- 
guage no one will affirm, that our learned Franciſcan would have em- 
braced Cambrenſis's ideas, were they not founded on the beſt grounds. 
Theſe grounds are partly ſtated by himſelf and more fully by Molyneux : 
both ſhow the Iriſh, previous to the great northern invaſion in the 8th and 
gth centuries, had no (8) commerce, no coin, no mechanic arts, particu- 
larly that of maſonry. Nothing more, I believe, can or. need be added 
as to the authors and uſe of Round Towers ; the Oſtmen. began them, and. 


they were imitated by the Iriſh. 


But as later writers, led ans by. a warm imagination, or the affecta- 
tion of ſingularity, have raiſed many objections to, and involved in 
doubt the plaineſt matter, I am doomed to the irkſome taſk of examining 
and confuting their whimſies. And here I muſt note an error of Walſh, 
which he has lapſed into from following Ware: the latter places the 
converſion of the Oſtmen in 948, whereas | have (9) proved from a coin 
of Ivar that they were Chriſtians in 853, Walſh, not knowing this, ima- 
gined from the conſtruction of our Towers in 838 to the evangelizing 
theſe Oſtmen in 948, theſe ſteeples muſt have been. uſed for watch-towers, 
which their ſituation in vallies makes highly improbable. But from the 
coin before it now appears, there was but an interval of fifteen years 
from the date of their erection in 838 to the time of Ivar's-coin in 8 931 
and this is nothing, if we conſider the loſs of antient memorials, 


(8) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 43-115-123-141-143- 
09) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 127. 
and 
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and that if they had ſurvived, we ſhould have found the time of their 
converſion and of building theſe towers exactly ſynchronized. Though 
they were not built for watch-towers, they 2 might have occaſi- 
onally ſerved to alarm the vicinity. 


Buy the words “ turres ceclebaſlics,” Cambrenſis preciſely determines 
their ſhape and appropriation. A tower, in the (10) middle ages, was a 
tall, round tapering figure, and very accurately expreſſed that of a Round 
Tower. He would not call it Campanile, for that was a ſquare fabric, 
and firſt (11) uſed for bells of conſiderable magnitude. The Anglo- 
Saxon ſteopl, ſtypel, and the Franco-Gallic (12) bafroy and befroi are 
equivalent to the Latin turris; befroi when applied to a bell- tower was 
corrupted into Belfry; the laſt ſyllable of which can no otherwiſe be ex- 
plained but by its junction with the firſt, The Iriſh Clog-teach is an 
hybrid compound: the firſt word is the Teutonic Klocke, which origi- 
nally (13) ſignified a long ſcyphon or cup, in this hung the clapper or 
tongue: many of theſe antient bells were in (14) poſſeſſion of the cele- 
brated Dutch antiquary, Smetius. So that the Latin Campanile, the An- 


glo-Saxon Bell-hus, the Teutonic Klock-torre, and the Iriſh Clog-teach, 


ſeem to be all contemporary names of the ſame thing, and all invented 


and firſt uſed in the gth century. Though there are numerous paſſages 


in claſſical writers of the common uſe of bells in civil and religious af- 
direct proof of their ſuſpenſion in towers ex- 
o_ one in Parthenius be el Neemed ſuch. He lived n the Incarnation, 


(10) Turres vocatæ, quod teretes ſint & longæ: teres enim eſt n rotundum cum proceri- 
tate, ut columnæ. Iſidor. Orig. I. 15. c. 2. | 

(11) This word, I believe, is not older than 870. Anaſtas. in Leone IV , 

(12) Skinner's Etym. Lacombe, dict. du vieux Francois, in befroi. 

(13) Kilian. Dic. Teut. in voce. Mag. de tintinab. c. 8. 

{14) Braun. de Veſtit. Heb. T. 1. p. 57% | 
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and tells us a bell Was placed in a (7 5) fortreſs 1 in the city Heraclea i in Italy, 
which a lover, as an arduous attempt and an evidence of his gallantry, 
undertook to (16) throw down. The bells in the Dodonæan (17) grove, 
and over the tomb of Porſenna, king of Hetruria, were certainly ſaſ- 
pended, as were thoſe in Baths and Market-places, but not in appropri- 
ated buildings. Bells were hung up in Monaſteries in the 7th and 8th 
centuries, and ſounded by pulling a (18) rope. In the pontificate of 
Stephen, A. D. 7 54. Chriſtian congregations were collected by the found 
. of trumpets. 


_ 


_ (19) 2 re tubas fufo attollit, quibus agmina lin 


Admoncat laudes, 2 wvota referre tonanti. 


However his ſucceſſor, Stephen III. about 780, e a tower on the 
church of St. Peter at Rome, and placed in it (20) three bells; and in 


850, Leo IV. built a belfry, and ſet in it a bell with a golden hammer. 


From the example of theſe Pontiffs towers multiplied throughout Europe 


in the gth century, and at this time were conſtructed by the Oſtmen in 
this IIle. 


(75) Epyperis kopi. Parthen. Erot. p. 3 186. Edit. Gale. 

(16) Tov x Klo. Farthen. ſupra. ; 

(17), Vandale., de Orac. p. 476. Plin. I. 36. c. 1 3. TW 

(18) Perſtitit ille reſtim trahendz campanæ, ſed ſonum exprimere non potuit. S. Audoen. vit. 
S8. Elig. I. 2. c. 2. This was in 650. In the next age Bede ſays: Audivit ſubito in aere notum 


campanæ ſonum. About the middle of the 6th century, Columba ſays to one of his attendants— 
. Cloccam pulſa. Pinkerton. Vit. 8. Scot. p. 65. 


(19) Flodoard. in Stephan. 2. 
(20) Anaſtas, in Steph. 3. and Leon. 4. 
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A capitular of Charlemagne, A. D. 787, forbids the horrible practice 
of (21) baptizing bells. From being conſtantly uſed in holy offices, a 
peculiar ſanctity was aſcribed to them: they were believed by their 
ſound to remove thunder and appeaſe tempeſts, and baniſh the evil ſpi- 


rits who cauſed them: in the ſame ſuperſtitious prepoſſeſſion they were 


rung on the death and interment of perſons and in many parts of the church- 
ſervice. A people juſt emerging from idolatry eagerly embraced a corrupt 
religion ſo congenial in many parts to that they formerly profeſſed, and 
hence the Oſtmen did not eſteem themſelves Chriſtians without bells and 
belfries ; protected by theſe and the reliques of ſaints in their (22) crypts, 
they deficd the power of viſible and inviſible enemies. 


The only difficulty attending this inquiry concerning our Round Towers 
is, ſatisfactorily to account for their ſhape. Molyneux's opinion is, (and 


it is a very plauſible and ingenious one) that the rotund figure bore a re- 
ſemblance to their old monumental ſtones and obeliſks, their pyra- 
| mids, their mounts and forts, of which they were ſo fond in time of 
Paganiſm. To do juſtice to this idea I muſt remark, that it is the ſame 


entertained by a (23) learned Scotch Antiquary, who thinks the circular 
buildings in the north of Scotland were places of religious worſhip and 
conſtructed by the Scandinavians. However, confining myſelf as I ever 
with to do to matters of fact, and knowing that belfries abroad were 


(24) diſtin from the Church, and that the two Round Towers at Grym- 


(21) Ut elementum aquæ myſterialiter baptiſmo commodum S. Spiritus ſui ſanctitate reddatur. 


Ord. Rom. This Ordo was compiled in the gth century. At this day, in the Church of Rome, 


bells have ſponſors, and are baptized. Hoſpinian. de templis. Durand. Rational. Div. Offic. 
e „„ 55 
(22) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 143. 
(23) Mr. Anderſon apud Archaeologia, v. 5. p. 2 251. 
(24) Prope valvas majoris eccleſiæ campanarium erexit. Du Cange. voce campana. aſuma- 
bois X&T& Toy aryioy vor, Du Cange. ſupra. 5 
bald's 
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bald's crypt at Oxford, and the Round Steeple to the Church of Aix la 


Chapelle, . exhibited by Montfaucon in his Monuments of the French 
monarchy belong to the gth century, I conclude the rotund figure of our 
Towers was adopted from the Continent, between which and Ireland a 
conſtant intercourſe was maintained, particularly in that (25) age. Our 
writers, ſays (26) O'Flaherty, glory in many miſſioners of religion, pro- 
feſſors of learning and piety, bred and born in Ireland, who were famous 
in France as well in Charles the Great's time, as before and after him.” 
Theſe miſſioners, who frequently re-vifited their native country, might 
have taken the hint of our Round Towers from what they ſaw abroad. 
If this was the caſe, as it probably was, ſuch ſtructures might have be- 
come faſhionable in Ireland without any neceſſity for the ſame practice 
being followed by the eccleſiaſtics of other countries, where the art of ma- 
ſonry was not cultivated. © A local invention, ſays Mr. Pinkerton, 
ſpeaking of the circular buildings in Scotland, might have taken place 
among the Norwegians there, and yet not extend to their other poſſeſſions.” 
There are in Caithneſs and the Hebudes, according to Doctor Macpherſon, 
. Mr. Cordiner and Mr. Anderſon, thouſands of circular buildings, ſhaped 
like a glaſs-houſe but without cement. If theſe were religious edifices, 
they ſhow a different ſtyle or faſhion from our Towers, at the ſame time 
they inconteſtibly evince the predilection of the Northerns in favour of 
rotundity, for Caithneſs where theſe buildings abound, was ſo long ſub- 
ject to the Norwegians and other northern rovers, that the language of 


the people at preſent may be derived from Norwegian roots. It is very 


remarkable, that the drawing of a Scottiſh Sheelin, as given by Mr. Pen- 
nant, has the ſame glaſs-houſe ſhape, and ſuch were the houſes of the 
Belgic Gauls, as deſcribed by Strabo. I come now to examine the opint- 
ons of learned men relative to our Round Towers. 


(25) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 176. 
(26) Ogygia vindicated, p. 271-272. | 
| F143 Mr, 
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Mr. Harris (29) is certain becauſe no Round Towers are ſeen in Den- 
mark or England, therefore they could not be of Daniſh erection : but 
this argument is far from being concluſive. Our author therefore | pro- 
N poſes a notion ſtarted by : a Dean Richardſon as more probable, that they 
Bil were the reſidence of ariachorite Monks. In ſupport of this idle whübley 
| hoe alleges Evagrius's s account of Simeon Stylites. « The ( 30) fabric &* 
1 Simeon 8 church, ſays the Hiſtorian, repreſents the form of a Croſs, beau- 
tihed with | porticos of four ſides : oppoſite theſe. : are placed pillars curiouſly 
made of poliſhed Kone, whereon a roof f is gracefully raiſed to an height. 
In the midſt of theſe porticos is an open court, wrought with much art, 
in which court ſtands the pillar forty cubits high, whereon that i incarnate 
angel upon earth led a celeſtial life.” It muſt require a warm imagina- | 
tion. to point out the ſimilarity between this pillar and our tower; the 
one was ſolid, the other hollow : the one was ſquare, the other kl FG 
3 | the aſcetic there was placed without on the pillar, with us incloſed in the 
1 tower. He adds, theſe habitations of Anachorites were called Incluſoria, 


1 (27) Itinerar. Septent. p. 164. 

4 (28) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 10-11. 

* ( 29) Harris's Ware. p. 129. 

| | | | (30) Lib. 1. c. 14. Hanmer's Tranſlation. 
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or Arcti Incluforii ergaſtula, but theſe were very different from our Round 
Towers, for he miſtakes Raderus on whom he depends, and who ( 31) 
ſays, the houſe of the Retliiſe ought to be of ſtone, the length and 
breadth twelve feet, with three windows; one facing the Choir, through 
which he may teceive the body of Chriſt, the other oppoſite, through 
which food is cofiveyed to him, and the third for the admiſſion of light, 
the latter to be always covered with glaſs or horn. Harris ſpeaking of 
Donchad O'Brien, abbot of Clonmacnois, who ſhut himſelf up in one of 
theſe cells, adds, I will not take upon me to affirm that it was in one of 
theſe towers at Clonmacnois he was incloſed.” It muſt have been the 
ſtrangeſt perverſion of words and ideas to have attempted it. Is it not 
aſtoniſhing that a reverie thus deſtitute of truth, and founded on wilful 
miſtakes of the plaineſt paſſages {ſhould have been attended to and even 1 be, 


for ſome time, believed ? 


When Mr. Smith bubliſhed kis Natural and Civil Hiſtory of Water- 


ford in 1746, he only tells us, © that there was no doubt but the Round 
Tower at Ardmore was uſed for a belfry, there being towards the top not 
only four oppoſite windows to let out the ſound, but alſo three pieces of 
oak ſtill remaining on which the bell was hung; there were alſo two 
channels cut in the cill of the door where the rope came out, the ringer 
How quickly, in the eye of 
| reaſon, does the fineſt-ſpun hypotheſis diſappear before this deciſive evi- 
dence? Here is a plain and candid ſtatement of a matter of fact which 

This writer at 


ſtanding below the door on the outſide.” 


ſpeaks the original deſignation and uſe of theſe towers. 


this time was not refined enough in antiquarian ſpeculations to be whim- 


ſical; however the caſe was otherwiſe in 1750, when he gave us his Hiſto- 
ry os Cork, for there he tells us, he formerly thought theſe towers were 


the retreats of Anachorites, (whereas he poſitively pronounced them bel- 


(31) In Bavaria Sancta. 
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fries) but that an Iriſh MS. informed him they were penitential towers, 
the Penitent deſcending from one floor to the other as his penance be- 
came lighter, until he came to the door which always faced the Eaſt, 
where he received abſolution. This was the waking dream of ſome 1g- 
norant eccleſiaſtic, and yet it had its day of faſhion like other abſurdities. 
Mr. Collinſon, in 1763, drew up a (32) Memoir relative to our Round 
Towers, it is little more than a tranſcript of Smith. In the ſame year 
Mr. Brereton (33) examined Mr. Collinſon's account, and rejects the pe- 
' Nitential uſe of our Towers, and imagines them to be rather Iriſh 
than Pictiſh or Daniſh ſtructures, and deems their antiquity greatly an- 
terior to the uſe of caſt bells, and from an old trumpet being found in 
one of them conjectures ſuch inſtruments were uſed for aſſembling the 
faithful to divine worſhip. Theſe ſorts of gueſſes merit very little regard, 
becauſe the era of the caſting of bells ought to have been aſcertained, and 
how far the metallurgic {kill of the antients reached in this reſpect, and 
whether the bells uſed in markets, baths and camps were caſt or not. 
Theſe points ſhould have been elucidated previous to the delivery of any 
opinion on the ſubject. We have (34) ſeen bells of ſome magnitude ſut- 
pended in the French monaſteries in the 7th century, and they muſt have 
greatly improved in ſize in the 8th and gth, for it could not be for uncaſt 
bells, if ever ſuch there were, that Popes Stephen and Leo erected belfries 
in 780 and 850. The diameter of our Towers within at the baſe are 
generally nine feet, ſuppoſe they diminiſh at top to four, 1t will be found 
that a bell of conſiderable fize, but of a rounder ſhape than that now uſed, 
might very well be ſuſpended and rung ſo as to give a loud ſound. A 
man with a trumpet would occupy as large a ſpace, and I do not deny 


. | (32) Archaeologia, v. 1. p. 305. 
* ; | | (33) Archaeologia, v. 2. p. 80-83. 
[ l 1 434) Supra, Note 18. 
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but trumpets might have been occaſionally uſed, but never I think, for re- 
ligious but other purpoſes in this Iſle. 


Mr. Gough' s Memoir follows Mr. Brereton's in the Volume of the 
Archaeologia laſt cited: he very judiciouſly corrects Mr. Gordon's deſcrip- 
tion of the Brechin Round Tower, which has on its weſtern front two 
arches one within the other in relief; on the point of the outermoſt is a 
crucifix, and between both towards the middle, are figures of the Virgin 
Mary and St. John, the latter holding a cup and a lamb: at the bottom of 
the outer arch are two beaſts couchant. Mr. Pennant (35) thinks this 
and the other Towers could not be deſigned for belfries, becauſe they are 
placed near the ſteeples of churches, infinitely more commodious for that 
end. This remark might paſs very well from an haſty traveller but is 
unworthy the pen of our ingenious Touriſt, becauſe it ſuppoſes the ſteeples 
of churches and round towers to be coeval: in this point of view the lat- 
ter muſt have been conſtructed for ſome other purpoſe than that of bel- 
fries. But in fact theſe towers were built when churches were of wood, 
and when the campanile was a diſtin& edifice, and long before it was 
uſual to connect the ſteeple with the church. 


* 


Mr. Harmer has (36) given © obſervations on the Round Towers in 
Ireland,” which, as far as I can perceive, have no relation to the ſubject.. 
He tells us of a ſquare tower at the Monaſtery of St. Sabba, ſeven miles 
from Jeruſalem, three ſtories high and twelve yards in diameter, in 
which two or three hermits ſhut themſelves up and lead an auſtere life. 
This was originally a watch-tower, and ſo it continues at preſent. 


I ſhall now cloſe this chronological account of learned conjectures with 
the reveries of a living author, whoſe wild flights go beyond all his pre- 


(35) Tour in Scotland. 
(36) Archacologia, v. 9. p. 268. 
-— deceſlors 
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deceſſors, or even thoſe of the celebrated Knight of La Mancha. The 
latter imagined that mounted on a wooden horſe he was carried through 
the air to ſuccour the injured Doloris. Juſt ſo our literary Quixote, 
mounted on his papyraceous ſteed, made up of oriental Lexicons, travels 


in ſearch of his long-loſt Trith : fortunately he finds traces of them 1n the 
wilds of Scythia among the Magogians ; then in India, among the Hin- 


dus; then in Africa among the Shilenſes, and lately he has poſitively n 37) 


e a very large colony of them in Egypt. 


Notwithſtanding the croſſes on the caps 67 many of our round towers, 
and chriſtian ſymbols worked in the body of the ſtructure of others, and 


the late introduction of maſonry into this Iſle, our author begins his ca- 


reer by (38) affirming our towers to be the ſame as the Perſian Pyratheia, 
and that merely from Mr. Hanway's ſaying there were round towers in 
the country of the (39) Gaurs. Now if the Gaurs came hither their mo- 


numents would have been ſimilar to thoſe deſcribed by Strabo, which 
„ were (40) incloſures of great compaſs, in the middle were altars, and 
on them the Magi preſerved much aſhes and a perpetual fire.” The Greek 


words throw not the ſmalleſt light on the figure of the Pyratheia, much 


leſs.can it be inferred they were of lime and ſtone, or of the altitude of 


our Towers. Even Hyde, from whom he takes the ſhape of the modern 


Parſee fire-temple, would have informed him that the antient Perſians had 
41) no temples, nor even a name for them in their language. What the 


Parſees now uſe were taken from Chriſtian or Mahometan archetypes. 


(33) Collectanea de reb. Hib. v. 5. initio. 
(38) Collectanea, No. 2. p. 206. 
(39) Travels into Perſia. part. 2. C. 43. 


(40) "© 108. raue E600 06. Geograph. 1. 15. | 
(41) Nulla erant templa veterum Perſarum, quippe qui omnia ſua ſacra ſub dio peragebant, 


ideoque in ſua religione & lingua non habebant templi nomen. Hyde. de relig. vet. Pers. p. 359. 


Edit. Coſtard. 
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Our author next (42) aſſures us that theſe towers were certainly Pheni- 
cian. I do not recollect in any antient writer a deſcription of a Pheni- 110 


cian temple, but as the Phenicians derived much of their religion from | | ) | 
the Egyptians, the ſacred edifices of both people may well be ſuppoſed to 1 
, 8 

be the ſame, Theſe conſiſted of (43) four parts, making a figure very e 11.5 
| WY! 


different from our Round Towers, but approaching the oblong "Pards of 
our preſent Churches, as the learned reader will ſee by caſting his eyes 


on the margin. | i! 
| Every writer who wiſhes to acquire public favour and a literary repu- | 4 
tation ought minutely to examine and carefully conſider every part of his 1 Il 
ſubject, and even then, with diffidence, give the reſult to the world. 1 
11 
But the Editor of the Collectanea deſpiſes ſuch vulgar conduct, ſpirited- 1 
ly daſhing into print whatever light fancies are floating in his mind at the El 


time of publication, Thus at one time our Round Towers are (44) fire- 
temples ; then they are conſtructed by Conuing, a' Carthaginian general 
on Tor-1nis, an iſle on the coaſt of Donegal; then they are ſorcerer's 1 
towers, then © the fact is, theſe towers were for celeſtial obſervations ;” | 
then Cormac aſſures us the approaching feſtivals were from them pro- 
claimed; and laſtly, © the Iriſh Druids obſerved the revolutions of the 
year by Cancing round them.“ Thus our Author with ſportive jocularity 


(42) Collectanea, No. 8. p. 285. 

(43) Albos perro tar pos, TIperTvAoy perry, Tiporacs Kai © Male. Strab. 1. 7. 

(44) Collectanea, No. 12. pref. p. 70-134-145-482-487. I had almoſt forgot our Author's 
Bulgarian round tower, which was a Turkiſh minaret. He ſhould have known that the Turks or 
Magiars colonized Bulgaria in 889. Gibbon's Rom. Hiſt. v. 6. p. 34. note 2. that then they were 
tolerahly civilized. Forſter's Northern Voyages, p. 39. Note. That Arabic inſcriptions in Turkifh 


moſques are common. Tollii Epiſt. Itiner. p. 150. And that thoſe on the Bulgarian tower are | 1 . 

not old. Forſter, ſupra. The Turks received the idea of belfries or their minarets from the | 

Greeks, A. D. 874. Sabellic. Ennead. 9. J. 1. Here are materials for a nen to convict | 

our Author of the groſſeſt ignorance, or unpardonable inattention. | | | 
Vol. I. | Q q ' dances 
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dances his readers and purchaſers through the Fairy labyrinth of ab- 
ſurdity, dimpling their cheeks with ſmiles at the profundity of his re- 
marks and the fecundity of his genius. Trice happy, Col. Vallancy! 


- . * - 0 
Qui quoque materiam riſus invenit ad omnes. 
** 


_ 


A LisT of ſuch Round TowERs as have hitherto been diſcovered. in 


IRELAND: 
NAMES. | : COUNTIES. 

Aghadoe, = — - | Kerry. 

Aghagower, = — - /| Mayo. 

Antrim, — — - | Antrim, 

Ardfert, = - - | Kerry. 

Ardmore, o „% Wi pM Waterford. 

Ballagh, - . - | Mayo. 

"_—_ „ — - {| Sligo. | ol 
Ballygaddy, = — — Galway. | 1 5 
Boyle, — wy — Roſcommon. E; ) 
Brigoon, 8 8 1 Cork. 
Ballywerk, — — Cork. 

Cailtre Iſle, . PS - © 
Caſhel, = - "A Tipperary. | 
Caſtledermot, 5 — Kildare. 
Clondalkin, - - - Dublin. 
Clones, 5 - - | Monaghan, 
Clonmacnois two, = - - | Weſtmeath. 
Cloyne, - eb. Cork. 
CE EE . Cork. 


Deveniſh, 
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 NAmEs. 
Deveniſh, — — 
Donoghmore, — 
9% ick, 
Drumboe, — — 
Drumcliff, — - 
Drumiſkin, — — 
Drumlahan, - — 
Dyſart, — - 
Ferbane two, - — 
Fertagh, — — 
Glendaloch two, 
Kilbennan, — 
Kilcullen, 
— = - 
Kilkenny, - - 
Killa, - Cw, 
Kilmacduagh,, - _ = 
Kineth, + . 
Kilree, — — 
Limerick - 
1 
Mahera, — 
Melic, 
St. Michael, 
8 - 
Monaſterboice, = 0 
Newcaſtle, += 1 
Nohovel, 1 
Oran, - - 
Oughterard, = - 
Ram Iſle, - - 


COUNTIES. 
Fermanagh, 
Meath. 
Down. 
Down. 
Sligo. 
Louth. 
Cavan. | 
Queen's County. 
King's County. 
Kilkenny. 
Wicklow. f 
County Galway. 
Kildare. 
Kildare. 
Kilkenny. 
Mayo. 
Galway. 
Cork. 
Kilkenny. 
Limerick. 
Dublin. 
| Down. 
Galway. 
Dublin. 
Sligo. 
Louth. 
Mayo. 
Cork. : 
Roſcommon. 
Kildare. 
Antrim. 


Qq 2 . Rathmichael, 
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NAMES. 
Rathmichael, - 
Rattoo, — 6 
Roſcrea two, — 
Scattery, 
Sligo two, — 
Swords, — 
Teghadow, — 
Timahoe, 
Tulloherin, - 


Turlogh, - 7 
Welt Carbury, 


COUNTIES. 

Dublin. 

REY. 

Tipperary. 

Clare. 

Sligo. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 


Queen's County. 
Kilkenny. 


Mayo. 
Cork. 


| 1 5 
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| Height. C ircumference|T hickneſs of the Walls. Door from the Ground.,, | 
Round Towers. | ppm. | Bot. Indo. k, Late. . WE 


Cloyne, 92 50 3 VV 


Fertagh, 112 48 3 8: *&:.10..- O | C 


Kilcullen, | 5 44 3 Q--+: 7 O | | h 


Kilmacduach, 110 55 1. 24 © 


Teghadow, | 71 38 


Downpatrick, | 66 | 47 


Deveniſh, 70 41 | 


© 
O 
O 


Monaſterboice, 110 51 


Timahoe, 465 1 25 53 


Kildare, 10 1 24 
Onghterard, . 


Caſhel, 1:5 +: 
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Swords, | 1 
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Abernethy, 1 57 47 
Brechin. 8s 


— 


Drumiſkin, I 30 | 
Kenich, 
——Z | | 55 Li. 

| 1 A very i 
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A very ingenious friend (45) remarks, that almoſt all our Round 


Towers are divided into ſtories ef different heights : the floors ſupported 
in ſome by projecting ſtones, in others by joiſts put in the wall at 


building, and in many they were placed upon reſts. The laſt are from 
four to ſix inches, carried round and taken off the thickneſs of the wall 


in the ſtory above. And he very probably conjectures, theſe reſts do 


not diminiſh the thickneſs of the wall as they aſcend, becauſe then it 


would not have been ſufficiently ſtrong to bear ſtorms or ſupport the 


conical cap. They ſeem therefore to be ſwellings in the wall which ra- 
ther add to its thickneſs upwards, and this Mr. Cooper confirms by. the 
Round Tower at Lufk, whoſe wall is three feet thick at top. 


Caſhel Tower is divided into five ſtories, with holes for joiſts. 


Fertagh has five ſtories and one reſt. 

Kilcullen has three ſtories and one reſt, 

Kildare has fix ſtories and projecting ſtones for each. 

Monaſterboice has fix ſtories and projecting ſtones. 

Oughterard has five ſtories and projecting ſtones. 

Teghadow has ſix ſtories, the upper has projecting ſtones, che others 


reſts. 
Timahoe has ſeven ſtories, the ſecond has An Nongs the others 


reſts. 


The door of Caſhel Tower een the SE. thoſe of Kildare and Kilkenny 
the S. and the others vary. , 

Kenith Tower ſtands 124. feet, Drumboe 20, Downpatrick 48, Kildare 
90, Kilkenny 8, and Drumiſkin go feet, from their reſpective churches. 
Ardmore, Caſtledermot, Cloyne and other Towers were formerly and at 
preſent are uſed for belfries. I ſhall now conclude with ſome account 


of the engravings. 


(45) Auſtin Cooper, Eſq of the Treaſury, to whoſe _ pencil this Work is much 
indebted. 
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The ſculptures at Brechin have been before deſcribed. The two beaſts 
couchant are well explained by (46) Euſebius in his life of Conſtantine. 
The church of Brechin (47) is ſuppoſed to be founded, A. D. 990, its 
round tower is probably a century earlier, for in Ireland the latter pre- | 
ceded the erection of ſees by many ages. The Iriſh clergy were the only | 
teachers of religion among the Picts in thoſe times, Tuathal Mac Artguſa, 
being called archbiſhop of Pictland in 864, as Tighernac, the annals of 
Ulſter and Mr. Pinkerton declare. Brechin is in the ſame ſhire of Angus 
with Dunkeld, over which Artguſa preſided, ſo that the round tower of 
Brechin can be aſcribed to no other founders. than the Iriſh miſſioners who 
conſtructed ſuch in their native land. 
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A view of the Ivy Church 18 given to ſhow a moſt curious and antient 
example of the approximation of the round tower belfry to the church, 
this in St. Kevin's kitchen becomes part of the building. It muſt be ä | 
extremely pleaſing to the lover of Antiquities to be able to trace in exiſt- | | 
ing monuments,. the inſulated belfry gradually advancing to a junc. » 
with the body of the church, and that this happened in very remote times 
the ſtone-rooted fabrics to which it is attached ſufficiently demonſtrate. 
From this origin the round ſteeple at Killoſſy in the county of Kildare is 
derived; thoſe at Halling in Kent, and Little Saxham and many others 
(48) in Suffolk are from Iriſh. miſſioners. From the ornaments on the 
arches of the doors at Timahoe and Kildare we perceive our antient archi- 
tects were no ſtrangers to the Saxon ſtyle of .decoration : the arches them-- 
ſelves are ſemicircular, and this circumſtance points out their (49) date. 
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(46) Lib. 3. c. 3. Edit. Valeſii, where the reaſon of this repreſentation. is given at ſome 
length. 

(47) Pinkerton's Scotland, v. 2. p. 268. 

(48) Antiquarian Repertory, V. 2. p. 237. 

(49) Archaeologia, v. 8. p. 193. 
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Tas ANnTISuITIES or New GRANGE IN THE CounTY or MEAT H. 


N no part of our Antiquities is the difference between the . colonies 

ſucceſſively poſſeſſing Ireland more apparent than in their religious 
opinions and practices: nor, without clearly and ſatisfactorily eſtabliſh- 
ing this diſtinction, is it poſſible to determine, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, who were the authors of the many curious monuments ſcattered 
over our Ile. e 


The Celtes, the primitive inhabitants of weſtern Europe and of this 
Iſle, were a race perfectly diſtinct from every other, as their language 
at this day exiſting demonſtrates: that they alſo had peculiar religious 
tenets, manners and cuſtoms neceſſarily follows; for where two people 
eſſentially differ in language there are ever found attached to each ſtriking 
I. Nr | characteriſtic 
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characteriſtic variations in their modes of thinking, and frequently in 
their modes of life. This retnark ſo obvious and ſo important has 


not been attended to by many learned writers and antiquaries, and 


the conſequence is, their moſt laboured productions, as thoſe of Pellou- 
tier, Mallet and Bruker, want that difcrimination on which the illu- 
minati# of ſuch works muſt always depend. And this has been fully 
evinced by the ingenious and learned (1) Doctor . the preſent Biſhop 
of Dromore, by Mr. Pinkerton and others. 


Druidiſm was profeſſed by all the Celtic tribes how widely ſoever diſ- 
perſed : its leading feature, as might be expected from a people who de- 
rived their appellation from their (2) ſylvan life, was a veneration for and 
a celebration of ſacred rites in oaken groves. The order and ſuperſti- 
tion of the Druids are firſt noticed by Julius Cæſar: whoever compares 
his account of them with thoſe of other Roman and Greek writers will 


inſtantly perceive one capital omiſſion, their worſhip in groves; nor do 


his details in general agree with thoſe delivered by ſucceeding authors. 


Indeed he was early (3) charged by Aſinius Pollio as neither faithful 
or exact. It was not to be imagined, a man like Cæſar, ever purſu- 
ing great defigns of ambition and ftunned by the din of arms, cared 
much about Druidic dogmas : or even had he leiſure, what fruit could 
be expected from the minuteſt inveſtigation when profound ſecrecy ſhut 
up every avenue to information? It is therefore not improbably con- 
jectured by the laſt cited author, that the notices concerning the Druids 
were ſent to him by ſome Roman ſettled in Gaul, and who, from re- 


(1) In his valuable Annotations to Mallet's N orthern Antiquities. Pinkerton's Scotland, 


v. 1. p. 403, and ſeq, 
(2) Antiquities of Ireland, ſupra, p. 137. 
(3) Pelloutier, Hiſt. des Celtes. T. 1. p. 12 5126. Bruker. Hiſt. Crit. Philoſop. T. 7. p. 164. 


N ot. a. 
ſidence 
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ſidence among them, conciliated their confidence, and enabled him to 
pick up the few imperfect hints which form his memoir. 


Diodorus Siculus was contemporary with Cæſar, or perhaps ſome- 
what later : he calls the Druids (4) Saronides, or prieſts of oaken groves : 
from this name, I am inclined to think, he intended at once to ſupply 
Cæſar's omiſhon and expreſs the principal tenet of their religion. Lucan 
ſays of the Druids : 


 Nemora alta remotis 
Incolis lucis. 


And (5) Pliny that they held nothing more ſacred than the oak, and 


Tacitus, in many places, declares the fondneſs of the Britiſh and Ger- 
man prieſts for groves ; the teſtimony of antiquity is deciſtve on this 


head. 


Tacitus aſſuredly ſpeaks of a Celtic tribe dwelling in Germany, 
when he (6) tells us, they think it inconſiſtent with the greatneſs of 
the celeſtial gods to incloſe them in walls, or repreſent them under any 
human form. Groves and foreſts they conſecrate, and call by the names 
of their deities that ſecret receſs, which they behold with the utmoſt 
veneration.” The chriſtian ſucceeding the Druidic hierarchy, the miſ- 
ſioners of the former conforming to the prejudices of their converts, 
conſecrated the circuit of the grove anew to religion, and called it ſimply 
Doire in Triſh, or the oak. Thus Columba founded in the 6th century 


(4) Dickinſon. Delph. Phæniz. p. 189. Bruker. ſupra. 

(5) Nihil robore-Sacratius. L. 16. c. 44. Max. Tyr. Diſſ. 38. Tacit. Germ. & Annal. l. 7. 
et 15. Hiſt. I. 4. | 

(6) German. c. 9. 
1 5 R 2 two 
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two (7) celebrated monaſteries; one in the oaken grove in the town 
of Derry, the other at Doire-magh in the field of oaks 1n the King's 
County. The churches of Doire-macaidecain in Meath, Doire-melle in 
Leitrim, Doire-more and many others recorded by our hagiographers 
leave no doubt of the truth of what 1s advanced. Other churches were 
named + Kil-doire, Kil-derry from being conſtructed in groves of oak. 
The clergy afterwards depoſited the reliques of Saints in Tacitus's “ Se- 
cretum illud,” that holy place which . bore the name of the deity, and 
gave it the name of their deified Saint, as Kil-Abban, Kil- Bridge, Kil- 
Catain, St. Abban's, St. Bridget's, or St. Catain's church, thus exactly 
following their Druidic original. In like manner the Iriſh princes were 
(8) ſolemnly inaugurated under trees, and the excellent Biſhop Percy, be- 
fore quoted, gives (9) ſome curious inſtances of this antient ſuperſtiti- 
ous uſe of trees ſtill extant in England. In a word, the religion of the 
Druids ſeems to have been ſpiritual and refined, without ſtatues, temples 
or human victims. Tacitus calls one of their temples “ caſtum nemus,” 
the chaſte wood. Chaſtity (10) implies freedom from every kind of 
pollution; ſo exact a writer as Tacitus would never have applied the epi- 
ther, chaſte, to a grove ſtained with human gore, particularly as on other 
occaions he uſes “ ſylva ſacra and ſacrum nemus.” 

\Ve have now arrived at the moſt difficult part of this inquiry, 
which is to ſhow how Celtic and Scythic Antiquities came to be exhibited 
by the beſt antient writers as the ſame. Some centuries (11) antecedent to 


(7) Archdall's Monaſt. p. 84. 
+ So wretchedly devoted to fiction are legendary writers that they neryert the plaineſt things. 


See Uſſer. Primord. p. 627. for the name of Kil-dare. 
(8) O'Brien's Iriſh Dict. voce Bile. 1 
(9) Mallet, ſupra, vol. 2. p. 56. | 
(10) Popm. de different. verb. p. 38. 


(11) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 5. note 12. 
| any 
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any acquaintance of the Greeks or Romans with the Celtes, the great 
Scythian ſwarm overſpread northern and weſtern Europe. Before (12) 
the time of Cæſar the Celtes were confined to a third part of Gaul, to 
Ireland and the weſtern part of Britain. The countries which they for- 
merly poſſeſſed ſtill retained the name of Celtic, though now inhabited 


| by a people of different language, religion and manners. This was the 


primary and indeed ſole cauſe of the errors, obſcurity and contradictions 
which we find in ſome of the (13) writers of antiquity, as Polybius, 
Strabo, Appian, &c. Without ever attending to the diverſity of languages, 
they ſuppoſed no other people could poſſeſs the Celtic regions but Cel- 
tes, and hence they deſcribed the latter and the Scythians as the very 
fame people. Cæſar is the only author who has not adopted this miſtake: 
ſtruck with the variety of languages ſpoken in Gaul, he pronounces the 
country to be inhabited by the Celtes, Belgæ and Aquitani, diftering in 
ſpeech, laws and manners. After this diſcovery it may ſeem extraordi- 
nary that he did not purſue it, and treat ſeparately of each nation, where- 


as in his general account he confounds them together; but we muſt re- 


collect that this celebrated Roman was a ſoldier, not an antiquary. The 
Scythic and Celtic ſuperſtitions became incorporated, at leaſt each bor- 
rowed ſomething from the other. Thus among the (14) Goths the 
court of the Gods is ordinarily kept under a great aſh-tree and there 
they diſtribute juſtice. This idea is taken from the Celtes, as Druidic 
cremation in Cæſar is from the Scythians. Similar inſtances are with- 
out number. As one line in Cæſar pointed out the different inhabi- 
tants of Gaul, ſo one line of Tacitus, though hitherto unobſerved, 


proves he was not ignorant of the difference of the preſent from the 


(12) Pinkerton's Scotland, v. 1. initio, where this ſubject is ably treated. 


(13) Sched. de Dis Germ. p. 0-7. 
(14) Mallet, ſupra, v. 1. p. 102. 
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antient German ſuperſtition. © Among the Naharvali, ſays (15) he, a 
grove of the antient f religion is ſhown.” This was a caſtum ne- 
mus, an old Druidic grove, where the objects of adoration were very 
different from thoſe of the new religion deſcribed by Lucan: - 


Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine caſo 
Theutates, horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus, 


Et Tharamis 8 cythice non milior ara Dianas. 


It would require a volume to do juſtice to this ſubje& in its utmoſt 
extent: the ſpecimen now given will ſerve as an unerring clue in in- 
veſtigating Celtic and Scythic antiquities, and in conducting us to the 
authors of our antient monuments. Let (16) who will be the leaders of 
the Scythic or Gothic tribes into Europe, or let the period of their ar- 
rival be what it may, the northern chronicles preſerve abundant proofs 
of the introduction of a new ſuperſtition ſome years before the Incar- 
nation. This certainly was not eſtabliſhed in Britain in the age of 
Cæſar in all its parts, for he mentions only cremation but nothing of 
upright pillars, trilithons or caves. Nor was it adopted in Germany 


(15) Apud Naharvalos antiquæ religionis lucus oſtenditur. German. ſupra. I think Strabe 
ſeems to diſtinguith between the Celtic and Scythic practices. ITpogs5's Os Th Nivel Kai To Capouper 
u 5 & O, o Tos Tp0gC0pors 206g Tapaxonubiy Fe. Lab. 4. P · 136. Cæſar certainly does: Ger- | 
manos multum a conſuetudine Gallorum differre. 1. 6. | 

+ Let it be remarked that Druidiſm here is called a religion, not a ſuperſtition; words of 
very different import in Roman writers: Cicero accurately defines both. De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 
All the Roman writers ſpeak with abhorrence of human ſacrifices. Scelere pro remedio uſi ſunt. 


Juſtin. Sacrilegium verius quam ſacrum. Q. Curt. 


. (16) Pinkerton doubts the received opinion. Scotland, v. 1. p. 385-386, But ſee Warton's 
Hiſt. of Engliſh Poetry, v. 1. Diſſert. x. 
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when (17) Tacitus writ, for there the green turf, elevated a little above 
the ſurface, pointed out the humble Celtic grave. Is it poſlible to 
conceive the Greek and Roman writers would obſerve ſo profound a 
ſilence on fo. extraordinary a conſtruction as Stonehenge, ſituated in 
the midſt of Roman camps, ſtations and roads, did it then exiſt, while 


they record the paltry Druidic groves of Angleſey? While Wiltſhire 
contains ſuch numerous and permanent Roman. remains, this objection 


can never be removed. 


I ſhall at preſent conſider this new northern ſuperſtition no farther - 


than as it illuſtrates our ftone-monuments and the antiquities of New 
Grange. It was a law of Odin, the great Gothic deity and legiſlator, 


that large barrows ſhould be (18) raiſed to perpetuate the memory of 


celebrated chiefs. Theſe were (19) compoſed of ſtones and earth, the 
whole formed with infinite labour and ſome art. The altitude of the 
Mount at New Grange from the horizontal floor of the Cave is about ſe- 
venty feet. The circumference at top 1s three hundred, and the baſe covers 
two acres of ground. It is founded on an amazing collection of ſtones, 


and covered with gravel and earth. In the (20) Brende-tüd, or fiery age, 


which was the firſt among the northerns, the body was ordered by 
Odin to be burned with all its ornaments, the aſhes to be collected in 


(17) Sepulchrum ceſpes erigit. Monumentorum arduum & operoſum honorem, ut gravem 
defunctis aſpernantur. Tacit. Germ. ſupra. 

(18) Mandavit etiam, ut optimatibus magnos tumulos in memoriam erigerent. Step. Ste- 
phan. in Sax. Gram. Meſſen. Lindenbrog. Keyſler. Mallet. v. 1. p. 341. Worm. Mon. Dan. 
P. 62. 

(19) Tumulos in monticuli ſeu collis magnitudinem, aggeſta gleba & Japidibus artificioſe ex- 
truxerunt. Worm. ſupra, p. 33. | 
(20) Worn.. Supra. 
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an urn and laid in a grave. But in the Hoelſt-tüd or age of hillocks, 


being the ſecond, the body untouched by fire, was depoſited in a cave 
or ſepulchre under a barrow, and this mode was practiſed until the 
third epoch, called Chriſtendoms-old, or the age of Chriſtianity. - As 
no faſhion is at once relinquiſhed and though the modes of interment 
now enumerated are accurately defined, we are not to be ſurprized at 
finding inſtances of cremation and inhumation in the ſame barrow. 
The firſt mode prevailed from the incurſion of the Scythians into 
Europa till the coming of Odin, whoſe Aſiatic followers affected what 
Tacitus before calls more arduous and elabora teſepulchral honours, and 


this (21) Wormius clearly intimates. This ſecond age will be hereafter 


found to extend itſelf into that, wherein Chriſtianity was not unknown 


to the Northerns. 


To confirm what has been advanced, that accompliſhed Antiquary, 


Governor Pownall, ſpeaking (22) of New Grange, obſerves : © that the 
explanation of many of our Antiquitics muſt depend upon the cuſtoms 
and manners of the northern colonies being well underſtood. The 


mode of burial and the ſpecies of ſepulchral monument at New Grange 
may be traced through Denmark, Sweden, Ruſſia, Poland and the Stepps 


of Tartary.” This he evinces in an ample and ſatisfactory manner by 


alleging tumuli raiſed by the princes of Naumdhall and Harald Blaa- 
tund, and by fome hundreds of barrows to be ſeen about Upſal in 
Sweden. Three of the latter are called Kongs Högarn, or Kings' High 
Cairn. Theſe Kings' barrows are traced to an origin not very remote 
from Odin. He therefore ſuppoſes it will not appear a far-fetched con- 


(21) Atatis progreſſu, plus operæ in magnatum tumulis poſitum videtur. Supra. 
(22) Archaeologia, v. 2. p. 250. Our monument is mentioned alſo by Lhuyd in Rowland's 
Mona Antiqua, and by Molyneux on Daniſh Mounts. 


jecture 
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jecture to make the mount at New Grange, a Daniſh work. Such is the 
concluſion of a writer, who illuminates every ſubject he handles with the 


moſt brilliant ingenuity and poliſhed learning. 


Ft multa dulci, multa fublimi refert, 
Sed cuncta docto peftore. MARTIAL. 


Another law of Odin directed great upright ſtones to be erected on and 
round the ſepulchre of the deceaſed, and the (23) rule was, that a fingle 
circle round the baſe of the barrow indicated it to be the tomb of ſome 
chieftain or general. The external baſe of the mount at New Grange was 
encircled by a number of enormous unhewn ſtones, ſet upright. Ten 
remained in 1770; they are from ſeven to nine feet above ground, and 


weigh from eight to ten tons each, and one ſtood on the ſummit of the 


mount, which was exactly conformable to the Northern practice, as de- 
| livered by (24) Wormius, as there facrifices were performed in memory 
of the deceaſed. 


Ketill, a great Norwegian leader (25) declares, © It was the cuſtom of 


illuſtrious men, of kings and earls to engage in piracy, and that the trea- 
ſure they acquired ſhould not go to their heirs, but be buricd in their bar- 
rows with them. Potius tumulo ipſo cum defuncto mandaretur.” Fre- 
deric William, the laſt Elector of Brandenburg, told (26) Tollius that he 
had many ſtone-monuments dug up and examined, which were called the 
“ Cemeteries of the Vandals,” and that nothing was diſcovered but ſome 


(23) Ex iis qui una lapidum ſerie circa baſim cinguntur exercituum imperatoribus alif que 
magnatibus dicati creduntur. Worm. ſupra. 
(24) Unica ubi viſitur maxima ex parte ſepulchro impoſita eſſe ſolet, eo fine ut ibidem in me- 
moriam defuncti quotannis ſacra peragantur. Worm. ſupra. 
(25) Thorkelin's two fragments, p. 59. Lond. 1788. 
(26) Tollii Itiner. 2. p. 43. Edit. Henninii. Worm. ſup. p. 41, and Molyneux fapra, * 207, 
allow the practice to be Daniſh, and ſo does Wright, Louthiana, p. 11. 
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At New Grange two golden imperial coins were found, one of 
the elder Valentinian, the other of Theodoſius. 


Theſe barrows were generally formed in (27) open ground, viſible at a 
great diſtance, and near high roads and places of public reſort. Thus is 


our mount ſituated. 


A monument in every particular ſimilar to ours exiſted in (28) Jutland: 
the cave beneath it was accidentally opened by labourers carrying away 
ſtones to repair a road. About 1699, a Mr. Campbell, who reſided in the 
village of New Grange, obſerving ſtones under the green ſod, carried 


much of them away, and at length arrived at a broad flat ſtone that 


covered the mouth of the gallery. At the entrance, this gallery is three 
feet wide and two high : at thirteen feet from the entrance it is but two 
feet two inches wide. The length of the gallery from its mouth to the 
beginning of the dome is ſixty-two feet, from thence to the ber part of 
the dome eleven feet fix inches; the whole length ſeventy- H feet and an 
half. The dome or cave with the long gallery gives the exact figure of a 
croſs : the length between the arms of this croſs is twenty feet. The 
dome forms an octagon, twenty feet high, with an area of about ſeven- 
teen. It is compoſed of long flat ſtones, the upper projecting a little be- 
low the lower, and cloſed in and capped with a flat flag. Wormius, ſo 
frequently cited, mentions cryptical chapels in Norway, ſome being na- 
tural, others artificial caves : alſo an arched ſouterrein under a barrow on 


the road from Sleſwic to Angelen. 


— 


There are two large oval rock baſons in the cave at New Grange, one 
in each arm of the croſs. Though they contain no cineritious remains, 


(27) Illis in "locis utplurimum quo ſæpe homines commearent, aut iter haberent, ut in viis pub- 


licis. Cypræi Ann. Ecc. I. 1. c. 2. Worm. ſupra. 
(28) Worm. ſupra. p. 44. 
+ Etiamnum crypt conſpiciuntur ſubterranex quæ huic uſui (delubri) olim deputatæ. Worm. 


ſup. c. 3. In quæ tanquam in cellas quaſdam mortuorum cadavera inferebantur & condebantur. 


8. * ſup. p. 134. 
nor 
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nor are there any marks of cremation in the cave, yet as it was ufual to. 
have urns in graves, the cuſtom 1s here continued. Among the Greeks 
and (29) Romans theſe urns were of different ſhapes, and of clay and 
ſtone. Montfaucon, in his (30) Italian tour, ſaw marble and granite 
urns, which, it was believed, belonged to the Goths. We muſt remark, 
that the boat-like figure of our urns as well as one at ( 31) Knowth indi- 
cate the perſons for whom they were deſigned to be naval commanders. 
A ſhip was their moſt beloved object in life, and hence we find their ſe- 
pulchres of this ſhape. This curious point of ſhip-burial among the 
Northerns 1s very amply treated by (32) Sheffer and Bartholine, and our 
urns refer to it. 


Runic (33) inſcriptions to the deceaſed were common: theſe contained 
their names, titles, and the magic runes which they wore. Near Exmore, 
ſays Speed, are certain remains of an ancient work, namely, mighty 
ſtones ſet in form of a triangle, others in round, orderly diſpoſed, and 
upon one of them was an engravement in Daniſh letters, which could 
not be read by men moſt learned.” On a flat ſtone in one of the arms of 
the croſs at New Grange are traces of letters. Lhuyd deſcribes them to 
be ſpiral like a ſnake, but without diſtinction of head or tail. This was 
a perfect Daniſh figure, as may be ſeen in Wormius. Theſe ſculptures 
are very different from the trellis work 1n the cave, which all allow to be 
Daniſh. The Iriſh adopted the notion of the magical power of (34) let- 


(29) The Greeks had their Kean, Th and Kposses. In urnis, ollis, cacabis, urceis, am- 
pullis, amphoris, cupis, orcis & aliis hujuſmodi vaſculis cineres condebantur. Salmas. Plin. Exerc. 
p. 1204. Stukeley's Stonehenge. Philos. Trans. A. D. 1740. Nec ejuſdem materie, nec 1 
ſemper fuiſſe, ſays Worm. p. 42, of the Northern Urns. 

(30) Diar. Italic. p. 120. | 

(31) Molyneux on Daniſh Mounts, p. . 

(32) Sheffer. de Milit. Nav. Bartholin. de contemptu mort. apud Danos, p. _ & 1 0 

(33) Nam non ſolum iis. grandes cippok, n literis notatos, impoſuerunt defuncti titulos ex- 
bibe Worm. ſupra. | 7 4 15 

3 $4] Antiquities of Ireland, p. a 925 
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ters from the Northerns, and the magic Runes they called Ogums. Thus 
« Fiacra was mortally wounded at the battle of Caonry, his funeral leacht 
or ſtone was erected, and on his tomb was inſcribed his (35) Ogum 
name.” Theſe Runes and Qgums, I have before ſhown were eſteemed a 
ſovereign protection to the living, and were ſuppoſed not leſs — in 


guarding the dead. 


Deers horns, human and other bones, with two ſkeletons of men, were 
found at New Grange, but no marks of cremation. About an hundred 
yards from the great mount are two leſſer barrows, with upright ſtones on 
them, and encompaſſed with circlets of fmaller ones: theſe were for in- 
ferior officers. The curious reader may find many parallel appearances 
in Wormius and the Northern writers, which to avoid tediouſneſs I here 
omit, and proceed to inquire at what time this mount was farmed. 


* 


Lhuyd, (36) from the coins, imagined our monument to be older than 
the arrival of the Oſtmen, and that it belonged to the ancient Iriſh. At 
the very time theſe coins were ſtruck, the qth century, the Iriſh were inti- 
mately (37) connected with the Saxons, Picts and other Northern tribes; 
they united in plundering the Roman provinces, and Roman coins muſt 
have conſtituted not the leaſt valuable part of their ſpoil. Notwithſtanding 
this, I am clearly of opinion the conſtruction of mounts, or, to ſpeak with 
Wormius, the age of hillocks was much later, for the Brende-tiid, or age 
of cremation certainly had not ceaſed in the North or Germany in 789, for 
2 (38) capitular of Charlemagne, of that year, puniſhes with death ſuch 
Saxons as burnt their dead after the manner of pagans. Chriſtianity had 
been long preached among the fubjeQs of this prince, and yet they were ftill 


(35) Vallancey's Iriſh Grammar, p. J. 
(36) Apud Molyneux, ſupra, p. 185—186. 
(37) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 23-22 
(38) Si quis corpus Uefaniti hominis Wen ain .. 
oſſa ejus ad cineres redigerit, capite punietur. Apud Bartholin. ſup. p. 299. | 
+ This capitular of Charlemagne, made A. D. 789, wee eee dead, 
but 
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but half Chriſtians. Tt is evident from the contents of our cave that cremation 
hadceaſed among the Oſtmen in Ireland, they alſoſhew the dawnings of chriſ- | 1 
tianity among them; every other circumſtance evinces pagan ideas. This * 
might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to happen at the period of their converſion: 14 
then we might expect to find in the ſame ſtructure ſome indications of their Ft 
new, and many of their old religion: for an inſtantaneous dereliction of 14 
their antient creed never occurred among a rude people. We (30) may 14 
recollect the Iriſh Oſtmen embraced the faith about 853, and in this cen- 
tury I think we may date the conſtruction of the mount at New Grange: 
it was made and adorned with every ſepulchral honour to the memory 
of ſome illuſtrious Northern chief. From the annals of (40) Ulſter we: 
learn, that the piratical rovers from the North greatly infeſted: Ireland in 
the ninth century. They generally debarked in the Boyne, where ſecuring 
their ſhips, they ſpread devaſtation around to a confiderable extent. In- 
the year 824, theſe annals record the plundering of Damhag or Duleek, 
not far from Drogheda, by them. In 826, a great battle was fought. at 
the ſame place between theſe Gals or Oſtmen and the king of the Fir- 
tuaths in Leinſter, where many were ſlain. In 8 31, the Gals again ſpoiled: 
Duleek. In 847, the Gals were defeated at: Fore in Weſtmeath, and in 
858 and 860, they invaded Meath with a great army. On any of theſe: 
occaſions, a principal commander dying at New Grange, might have. been 
interred there. On (47) the lands of Ballymacſeanlan, in the county of 
Louth, is a large Rath, and on it a great ſtone, having in the centre a, 
croſs with four ſmaller ones. About thirty yards fram the rath is an en- 
trance into a cave running under the rath, but it has not been explored. 
Tradition calls this the tomb of Mac Scanlan: one of that name was 
king of Fignitie, and Had a. great battle with the (42) Gals, A. D. 833. 
Whether Fignitie was Ballymacſcanlan is not eaſy to determine, however 


the ſtone with -cralles. and the cave ſhow. * e of chriſtian and 


(39) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 12. 


:{49) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Norm. p- 64: 
(41) From the information of an ingenious young gentleman, the Rev. John C er, of Sally 


mount, county of Kildare. 
(42) Johnſtone, ſupra. 


pagan: 
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pagan ideas, ſimilar to that at New Grange, and hence I am Jed to con- 
clude, from the ſubſtructure of the latter that it was the work of ſemi- 
chriſtian Oſtmen in the ninth century. The cruciform ſhape of that 
ſubſtructure is exactly that of a (43) crux immiſſa: this figure theſe rude 
architects accurately conceived and as admirably executed. From the 
age of Conſtantine, but particularly in the ninth century, the virtues 
aſcribed to the croſs and the veneration paid to it were boundleſs and ſu- 
perſtitious in the higheſt degree. (44) Churches- and cryptical chapels 
were built in this form, and this is the figure of our gallery and its cells, 
The reſpe& for holy water, which the rock baſons probably held, was 
ſcarcely inferior to that for the croſs ; it was the moſt (45) powerful pro- 
tection againſt malignant ſpirits. Anxious to ſecure to a beloved chief 


the felicities held out by a new religion, they laid him on a croſs with 


each arm extended to the laver of regeneration, yet without relinquiſhing 
the favour of their antient deities repreſented by ſtone pillars, 


It will tend to confirm this notion to allege ſome inſtances of the ſtate 
of naſcent chriſtianity among various tribes of this barbarous people. 
Procopius (46) complains that the Franks, though converts, obſerved 
many rites of their priſtine ſuperſtition. Againſt ſuch practices (47) coun- 
cils in vain fulminated anathemas : in vain the king and biſhops were to 


inquire, whether any believed (48) genii inhabited barrows or rivers, and 


(43) Lips de Cruce, p. 1165. Edit. 8 vo. ü | 
| (44) Greg. Naz. calls them 55avporvau; 7awpa;, See Hieron de Ie: ſanct. Bed. de joe; ſanct. 


c, 15. Cedren. in Juſtin. In the 1oth century, the Norwegians marked their ſhields, helmets 
and enſigns with croſſes, and much earlier the e Mere and Northumbrians. Thorzkelin. 
ſup. p. 42—43. 
(45) Du Cange. voc. Aqua exorciz. Regin. de ecc. Aiſcip. 1 p. 70—71. Edit. Baluz. 
(46) Barbari enim iſti chriſtiani effecti, multos ng ſuperſtitionis ritus obſervant. 
. 2 8 254 
(47) Conc. Nann. Arlet. & Aquiſgran. L. L. Edg. & Canut. Lindenbrog. p. 1377. 
(48) Si in genios locorum credat aliquis, quod tumulos vel flumina inhabitent. S1 quis tentet 


lemures & tumulicolas excitare. Keyſler. Antiq. Septen. elec. . 89—I00. 


Gothic. 


| 8 
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endeavoured to raiſe them and ſpectres. Redwald, king of the Eaſt 


Saxons, after embracing the goſpel, relapſed into idolatry, yet without 


wholly rejecting his new creed: like the Samaritans of old, ſays the (49) 


venerable ' hiſtorian, he had in the ſame temple an altar dedicated to 


Chriſt, and another to idols. Thorolf and Egil, two celebrated Northern 
commanders, whoſe piracies and courage frequently made Ireland and 


Scotland tremble, at the deſire of Æthelſtan, the Anglo-Saxon king, re- 


ceived the ſign of the croſs, but were in name rather than in reality 
Chriſtians ; for the (50) author adds, that it was the cuſtom of the age 
for thoſe who had received the firſt ſignation to hold commerce indiſ- 
criminately with Chriſtians and Gentiles, adhering however to that reli- 
gion which beſt pleaſed them. Such ſeems to me to have been the chriſ- 
tianity profeſſed by the founders of the mount at New Grange, and of 
which they have left permanent evidence in its ſubſtructure. Every part 
of our monument has been compared with ſimilar ones in Scandinavia, 

and the agreement has been ſtrikingly exact : the reſemblance proves de- 
ciſively, that the ſame people muſt have been the authors of both. 


I ſhall now endeavour to give the rationale of this mode of interment 
among the Northerns, and the ſuperſtition reſpecting it, as it will enable 
us to form proper notions of our various ſtone monuments, and nume- 
rous caves. It is very well obſerved by (51) Rowlands, that by what 
remains of our antienteſt buildings, it ſeems the very form of our 
houſes and that of our churches were much the ſame : it is probable our 


churches were at firſt dwelling-houſes.” The Scythic and German na- 


tions inhabited (52) caves a great part of the year, and ſo did our (53) 
Firbolgs. Many of theſe ſouterreins are enumerated in Smith's Hiſto- 


ries, in Harris and various periodical publications : ſome are natural, 
others artificial, and moſt of them retain veſtiges of human reſidence. 


(49) Bed. I. 2. c. 15. 

(50) Johnſtone, ſupra, p. 32. 

(51) Mona Antiqua, p. 138. | 
| (52) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 141, note 26. 

(53) Smith's Cork, V. 2. p. 402. Campbell's Politic. Survey in Skie. Macauley's St. Kilda. 


4 
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| SGildas. He repreſents them as iſſuing from their narrow caves, and their 


That the Iriſh in the fixth century were (54) Troglodytes appears in 


| 5 Thus ſanctified, no place appeared more ſuitable for the interment of the 


ſkin of a duſky hue: nor had they (55) relinquiſhed them in 690. In 
1177, Miles Cogan paſſed the Shannon and invaded Connaught; the na- 
tives every where burnt their villages and churches, and deſtroyed the 
corn and proviſions which they could not conceal in Hypogza. Here, 
though they had deſerted their antient habitations, they did not forget 
the protection they originally afforded them. Theſe antrile retreats be- 
came ſoon places of worſhip and conſecrated to religion. The Druids 
when known to the Greeks and Romans, had united the Celtic and Scy- 
chic rituals, and exerciſed their functions both in (57) groves and caves. 


heads of families and celebrated chiefs, whom while living they loved 
and admired, and whoſe virtues and manes they adored in the grave. 
"Thus men became heroes and gods, and their antient habitations (58) ce- 
meteries and temples. And of this there is a very curious and ſtrong 
proof in the Iriſh ward Cill or Kill, which at firſt denoted a (59) grave, 
and after a church. 


Celtic inhumation being exchanged for Scythic cremation, the body 
was conſumed by fire, the aſhes collected in an urn and placed under a 
barrow, with ſpears, arms, gold and filver, and ſuch like rarities as were 


(54) De ardtiflimis foraminum cavernulis fufci vermiculorum cunei, Scotorum Pictorumque 
greges. p. 78. 

(55) This may be collected from an expreſſion of Aldhelm. Latebras antrorum præpropere 
petunt. Uſſer. Syll. Epiſt. p. 141. 

(56) Gir. Cambrens. P- 795. 

(57) Clam & diu vicenis annis in ſpecu aut in abditis ſaltibus. Mel. 1. 3. c. 2. Borlaſe's Corn- 
-wall, paſs. | 
-A58) A prima origine intra ſuas quiſque ædes defoſſa wn Bak haberet : unde Lares in ſingulis 
ædibus colendi religio perſuaſit. A. ab Alexand. I. 6. c. 14. | 

(59) O'Brien in voce. 
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(60) dear to the deceaſed in his life-time. The ſame ſuperſtition re- 
quired upright ſtones, ſtone-circles and trilithons on and about the 
grave, Odin muſt have taught his followers that theſe monſtrous pil- 
lars were ſymbols of the Deity and endued with peculiar virtues, for 


it is certain they after conſidered them as (61) gods and paid them di- 


vine honours. The Edda declares a race of ſpirits or dæmons, called 
(62) Nani, inhabited them. From this holineſs of large pillars the moſt 
ſolemn offices, civil and religious, were performed within circles of 
them. Wormius aſſures us they were uſed either as Fora, for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtiee; or as Comitialia, for the election and inaugu- 
ration of kings; or as places of ſingle combat, or as temples of tribes. 
Inſtances of their application to all theſe purpoſes occur in Ireland, and a 
few of them ſhall now be given. 


* 


On the plain of (6 3 Ballynahatne are concentric ſtone- circles: its 


ruins ſhew it to have been a very laboured conſtruction, and as Wright 


well remarks, not unlike Stonehenge. The name of Stonehenge reminds 
us of the various extravagant whimſies entertained concerning that cu- 
rious monument, whoſe origin ſeems to have been miſtaken by every 
author, except two excellent antiquaries, Keyſler and Warton. The lat- 
ter thus (64) ſpeaks of it: No other notion reſpecting Stonehenge 


(60) Worm. ſup. p. 41. 
(61) Iflands Landnama. p. 94. Pinkerton's Scot. V. 1. p. 408. 
(62) Quibus Nanos Spirituum vel dæmonum genus credebant ſaxa inhabitare. Keyſler ſup. 
p. 19 — 20. | 
_ (63) Louthiana, ſup. p. 9 | . | | 

(64) Warton's Hiſt. of Engliſh Poetry, V. 2. p. 155. Verum, ut quæ res eſſe videatur, aper- 
tius dicam, hujuſmodi monumentorum quando alia, in quibus Stonehenge, &c. propter altum 
ſilentium de iis apud auctores Græcos & Latinos recentiora judicentur, fic alia, quorum in nu- 


mero monumentum hocce noſtrum ante Belgarum adventum a Runarum colonia quadam erigi 


uti temere non ſtatuero, ita præfracte non negavero. Muſgrave. Belg. Brit. p. 211. 


Ae . 1 . prevailed 
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prevailed than the ſuppoſition that had been delivered down by long 


and conſtant tradition, that it was erected in memory of Hengiſt's maſ- 


ſacre. This was the eſtabliſhed and uniform opinion of the Welſh and 
Armorican bards, who moſt probably received it from the Saxon min- 
ſtrels. This was the popular belief in the age of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 


and in this Robert of Glouceſter and all the monkiſh chroniclers agree. 


That the Druids conſtrued this ſtupendous pile for a place of worſhip, 
was a diſcovery reſerved for the uid of a wiſer age, and the labo- 


rious diſcuſſion of modern antiquaries.” 


Beſides the name Stan Hengiſt, Hengiſt's Stones, the authority of the 
Welſh and Armoric bards is ſtrong evidence of the founding of Stone- 


henge in the fifth century. The Britiſh minſtrels, whoſe conſtant theme 


was the exterminating fury of the pagan Saxons, aſcribed this work to 
their countrymen as a pious monument to their ſlaughtered brethren, 
when in reality it was a triumphant memorial erected by Hengiſt's army 


for a ſignal defeat of the Britons, juſt as T Regner, according to Saxo, 


conſtructed a penſile trophy for his victory over the Biarmi and Finni. 
The Britons, if they preſerved their original cuſtoms and adhered to 
their Celtic ritual, had no ſtone-temples, but they might have embraced 
the Belgic or Scythic ſuperſtition, and Stonehenge lay within the terri- 
torics of the Belgæ. However I do not think this probable, and there- 
fore I am of opinion, with Keyſler, that the Anglo-Saxons were the au- 


thors of Stonehenge. 


At Templebrien in (65) the county of Cork, is a circle of nine up- 
right ſtones placed round a tenth in the centre, and about twenty feet to. 


+ Regnerus Saxis rerum geſtarum apices præ ſe ferentibus, iiſdemque ſuperne locatis, æter- 
num victoriz ſuæ monumentum affixit. Sax. 9 I. 9. Worw. ſup. Step. Stephan. p. 15. 


(65) Smith's Cork, V. 2. p. 411. 
the 
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the N. W. ſtands an eleventh. © Kings, ſays (66) Wormius, were cre- 
ated in circles compoſed of great ſtones, for the moſt part twelve in num- 
ber (utplurimum duodecim.) In the middle was a larger one on which 


the elected king was placed and recognized with loud acclamations.” The 


centre ſtone, among the Danes and Norwegians, was called Kongſtolen, 
and (67) Moraſteen among the Swedes and Goths. It was not always 
within the area of the circle, for at Leire in Seland it is without it, nor 
were twelve uprights indiſpenſably neceſſary. Hence I think it probable, 
that the centre ſtone at Templebrien was an altar for ſacrifice, and the 
ſtone at a diſtance the Kongſtolen. Leſſer circles of three, four or more 
ſtones, which are not uncommon, were for the election of inferior To- 
parchs ; for notwithſtanding (68) the ſtrongeſt claim from hereditary right, 
election was always reſorted to, and ſuch is the policy in our Brehon 
laws. 


At Ballymacſcanlan, in the (69) county of Louth, three great pillars 
ſupported a ponderous impoſt: this was the penſile monument of 
the Northerns. It is called the Giant's load, being brought altoge- 
ther from a neighbouring mountain by a Giant, according to tradition. 
Here we diſcover plainly the Northern origin of theſe monuments. Giants 


make no part of Celtic though they do of Gothic mythology. The Edda 


mentions the giants Ymur, Nor, Tarbantes and others, and Saxo Gram- 
maticus (70) declares, the great ſtones ſet on ſepulchres and caves are 
proofs of Denmark being antiently inhabited by a gigantic race, and the 


(66) Mon. Danic. I. 1. c. 12. 

(67) J. Magn. de elect. reg. Goth. initio. Antfquitics of Ireland, p. 149. 

(68) Si filius regis, frater aut conſanguineus, prædictas virtutes habuerit, non hæreditatis ſed 
electionis jure cæteris omnibus anteferatur. J. Magn. ſup. Antiquities of Ireland, p. 260—261. 

(69) Louthiana, ſupra. 

(70) Prœfat. | 
. ; Principal 


j 
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principal ſtone erections enumerated by Wormius are given to giants. 
Theſe parallels of Iriſh and Northern antiquities might be extended much 
farther. Even from the preſent ſpecimen no doubts can remain on the 
mind of the learned reader, of the ſame people being the authors of 
both, Nor will this ſketch be undeſerving the notice of any one who 
may hereafter compile an Hibernia Danica. 


We have therefore great reaſon to be ſurprized at the miſtakes of 
Bruker on this ſubject, a man of ſagacity and profound erudition. He 
begins his (71) account of Celtic philoſophy by telling us the Celtes oc- 
cupied the northern and weſtern parts of Europe, retaining a reſem- 
blance in their cuſtoms and religion, but that when they came to be 
formed into nations then a difference in theſe points was very obvious ; 
and that under the name of Celtes were comprehended the Scythians, the 
Germans, the Gauls, Britons and Spaniards, with thoſe who inhabited 
| Pannonia and the banks of the Danube. This ſtrange jumble of people 
| 1 of different languages and religions preſents to our author nothing but 
= a wild chaos of contradictions. He has not advanced a dozen hnes be- 
it fore he complains of the © obſcurity and uncertainty of Celtic hiſtory, 

of its being loaded with ſo many difficulties that he can promiſe to give 
it but a very inferior degree of veriſimilitude, and that he would rather 
modeſtly confeſs this than, as is too common, obtrude on the reader 
vague conjectures for certain truths.” This ſhow of candour however 
will never atone for the monſtrous confuſion he has introduced into Celtic 
antiquities, the more fatal as it is ſupported by ingenuity and uncommon 
learning. He cannot avoid remarking the oppoſite teſtimonies of Cæſar 
and Tacitus on the religion of the Druids : the latter ſays they had no 
temples or altars, but the former intimates both. tie has no way of 
reconciling theſe writers, but by aſſuring us, the religion of the Northern 


- 


(71) Hiſt, Crit. Philoſoph. T. 1. p. 313. 
Celtes, 
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Celtes, the Germans and Gauls was originally the ſame, and that the 
Gallic deities, ſtatues, altars and temples were (72) foreign importatio::s. 
Here a critical. inquiry ſhould have commenced into the religion and 
philoſophy of the Celtes, grounded on their language, religion, and the few 
hints preſerved by the antients. The materials for a ſtmilar procedure with 
the Scythians are abundant ; and laſtly the union of the Celtic and 
Scythic rituals might be eaſily ſhown. Mr. Pinkerton in his Diſſerta- 
tion on the Goths and Hiſtory of Scotland has laboured ſucceſsfully on 
this ſubject, theſe valuable works being an excellent introduction to the 


ſtudy of the antiquities of the Britiſh Iſles. 


Borlaſe, a man of confiderable learning but little judgment, lapſes into 


Bruker's errors. He (73) perceives no difference between the religion of 
the Germans, Danes, Norwegians and Swedes and that of the Britons 
and Gauls, but that the prieſthood among the latter was more dignified 
and learned than among the former. From ſuch a declaration, ſo early 


made, nothing could be expected but confuſion. An antiquary who 


could affirm rock-baſons, circles, erect ſtones, cromleacc, cairns, a grove 
of oaks, a cave and an incloſure, (74) marked a Druidic monument, 
was ill qualified to diſembarraſs Celtic and Scythic antiquities, or to give 
a diſtin view of each. And yet clouded as his ideas were, he ſaw 
through the gloom difficulties which he could not ſolve ; he (75) tells us, 
the ſuperſtition of the Germans and Northern nations throw great light 
on that of the Druids, but not vice verſa. The meaning of which is, 
that the original dogmas of Druidiſm were loſt, or ſo incorporated with 


the Northern religion, that there was no way of illuſtrating the former 


(72). Peregrinis en advectis debentur. Bruker. ſup. p. 330. 
(73) Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 71. 

(74 Borlaſe, ſupra, p. 120. 

(75) Borlaſe, ſupra, p. 72. 
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but by the latter. But the fact is otherwiſe; Cæſar and Tacitus ſupply 
us with accurate diſtinctions, and indubitable marks of genuine Druidiſm 
may be found in others. Both the Celtic and German ſuperſtitions were 
early mingled with each other; this, it is confeſſed, obſcured the ſub- 
je, and led inattentive antients and moderns aſtray. I have juſt alleged 
an inſtance from Borlaſe, of this compound religion, where an oaken 
grove and an incloſure mark the Celtic as the rock-baſons, erect ſtones, 
&c. do the Scythic ſuperſtition. As to this mixt religion being called 
Druidic, where the Celtes were more numerous than their invaders, 


the Scythians prevailed the name was loſt, and in its room we find Runer, 
Adelruner, (76) Diar, Hofgodar and Magi introduced. 


(76) Pinkerton. Vit. S. Scot. p. 87. 
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Anz OF Ach, Qreen's COUNTY. 


IF the life of) Collamba, written by Adamnan in 680, be genuine, few 
eccleſiaſtical foundations can boaſt an earlier antiquity than Aghaboe. 
In this author it: is called Achetbou, and in Biſhop Otway's Viſitation- 
book in the epiſcopal palace of Oſſory, Aghevoe, Aghboy, Aghboe, all 
of them corruptions from Achadhbo, in Iriſh, the Field of the Cow: a 


name given it from the. remarkable richneſs of its paſtures. Adamnan 


places a monaſtery there in the ſixth century, and makes Cainnich its 
abbat. From the intimacy, of which many inſtances are given by 


Adamnan, between Cainnich and Columba, there is reaſon: to believe- 
this was originally a Culdean eſtabliſhment, and as in ſpeaking before 
of Columba, I then remarked that Auguſtinians always ſucceeded on the 
expulſion of the Culdees, ſo here Ware tells us the religious were regular 


canons of St, Auſtin. 


| This old conventual was changed i1 into a cathedral church about I050,. 
when the See of Oſſory was removed from Saiger or Seir Kiran, a vil- 


lage in the King's County, to Aghaboe. Thus the annals of Leinſter 


under this year ſay, 1 church was built in Achadboe, and the ſhrine of 
St. Canice placed in it.“ This muſt mean the erection of the cathedral, 
which according to the Viſitation· book before cited, was removed from 


Aghaboe to Kilkenny the 28th Henry II. fo that i It continued in the former 
place for 132 years. During this period the names of but two biſhops are 
pr eſerved, O Fogarty and O' Dullany or Delany, and this 1s a proof what 


little dependance is to be placed on our annals N legends” for clerical: 


affairs antecedent to the arrival of che Engliſh. 


Of this antient fabric at t Aghaboe but the chancel now remains, which 
ſerves for the parith church. The caſt and ſouth windows are pointed, and 
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3 


ſeem to have been modernized. The walls inſide are adorned with niches, 
canopies and concentric mouldings, and on the north ſide is a Gothic door 
four feet high and two wide, and above three from the floor. When the 
inſide is examined, there appears a little cell made in the thickneſs of the 


wall, capable of holding one perſon; it is arched over, and the ribs ariſe 


from four pillars, and on the welt fide is a ſtone-ſeat. This is a curious 
confeſſion- box, into which the prieſt entered by the door, and in which he 
was invifible to the penitents. A circular aperture from it opened into 
the chureh- yard. 15 . 


The tower is on the north ſide, a placed where the ſcreen divided the 
nave from the chancel ; it is an hexagon and arched over, and from the 
wall a frame of maſonry riſes for holding a bell. The moulding . that 
adorns this tower, as well as the angular moulding or arch of the ſcreen, 


are expreſſed in the plate. 


About the year 1380, Florence Fitz Patrick, baron of Upper Offory, 


founded a convent of Dominicans in Aghaboe. The church is one hun- 


dred feet long and twenty-four wide: it has three windows to the ſouth and 
one at the eaſt end. That which ſtands forward in the plate belongs to 
Phelan's chapel,. a ſmall oratory divided from the abbey church by an arch 
which reſts on a pillar of folid maſonry. In it is a niche wherein the ſta- 
tue of St. Canice ſtood, and inverted ſtone-cones with eight grooves or 
flutings for holy water. The large quadrangle, monks cells, abbat's room 
and the cellars have, not many years ago, been deſtroyed by ſacrilegious 
hands for the very unworthy purpoſe of encloſing a demeſne. Such mo- 


dern Goths bring an odium on their country. Et terram allricem ſ@vt 


execramur Ul off . 


THE 
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ANTIQUITIES of IRELAND. 


OF THE ANTTENT IRITST DRESS. 


A VERY ingenious and excellent (1) Friend, to whom this work is 
A infinitely indebted, has favoured the world with an elegant hiſtorical 
Filay on this ſubject, wherein taſte and knowledge are happily united. 
A critical examination of antient writers has ſupplied ſome additional in- 
formation, and enabled us to correct ſome miſtakes. Involved in obſcuri- 
ty, antiquarian topics are not eaſily exhauſted, even by the moſt ſedulous 


inveſtigation, particularly Iriſh Antiquities, which, in an enlightened view, 


are but a new ſtudy. 


Ware gives a very light ax imperfect account of the Dreſs of the an- 


tient Iriſh, and what he advances will be found erroneous ; for the frize 
mantle reaching to the ankles was not their original, but more modern 
garb, Very little to be depended on has occurred to me of the antient 
Iriſh Dreſs, antecedent to the 8th century; an Iriſh Canon of that age (2) 


decrees, that every Clerk from the Door-keeper to the Prieſt, who ſhall be 


ſeen without his Tunic, and who does not cover the nakedneſs of his belly, 
ſhall be ſeparated from the Church. 


(1) Joſeph C. Walker, Eſq. of the Treaſury, Author of ng curious 1 1 Memoirs of 
the Iriſh Bards, &c. &c. 
(2) S. Patric. Opuſc. a Ware, p. 42,.43- 
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The clerical Tunic was at (3) firſt a long looſe garment with ſleeves, after 
it was ſhortened and came but to the knees ; in either caſe it was a covering 
ſufficiently decent, and therefore the Canon implies that the Iriſh eecleſi- 
aſtics wore the ſecular dreſs which was the (4) Rheno, a lambſkin or wo 
len mantle, covering the ſhoulders, and reaching only to the elbows, leav- 
ing the reſt of the body naked ; the dreſs of the Britons and Germans ac- 
cording to Czfar and Tacitus. If any reliance is to be placed on the legenda- 
ry life of St. Cadoe, cited by Ware, the Irifh Coccula, irs (5) the middle of 
the 6th century was not, as Ware erroneouſly ſuppoſes, a cloak with a 


fringed or ſhagged border, for the words he adduces ſay no ſuch thing, 


but a ſhort rug mantle, ſmooth within, with an hood to cover the head, as 
(6) Coccula corrupted from Cucullus demonſtrates, The Church was fre- 
quently obliged by ſevere laws, during the (7) middle ages to renew and 
enforce the canons reſpecting, the dreſs of the Clergy, who ſeemed fond of 
indulging in laieal garments. But not one of theſe; as far as J have examitt- 
ed, mention the deplorable exceſs to which the -Irifth an An Sato car- 
ried indecency. Some farther explanation is neceſſary. 


The Britons and Northerns, from the remoteſt ages were accuſtomed to 
Mark their {kin with the (8) figures of animals either by way of ornament, 
or diſtinction. As it was their greateſt pride to have theſe ſeen, they were 


conſequently naked before, the breaft and belly being particularly adortied. 


(3) Ferrar. de re veſtiar. p. 189. Caſal. de rit. vet. p. 191. 

(4) See Cæſar and Tacitus. Rhenones velamirix fam humierorum. n 1. 19. c. 23. For the 
name, Salmas. in Tertull de pallts; | 

(5) Colgan. Act. Sanck. Hib. T. 1. p. 398- 

(6) See the 28th canon of the Council of Cloveſhoo, A. D. 7475 and 1 4 canon of . 
A. D. 785, apud Wilkins and Johnſon. 

(7) Cone. Metens. A. P. 888. Rhegin. c. 335. Burchard. I. 2. c. 208. In conc. Liptin. and 
Capit. 1. Carlom. Prieſts and Deacons are inhibited rem uſing the Saga of Laics. Boniface, Arch- 
biſhop of Mentz does the ſame. Epiſt. 105. 

(8) Pelloutier, Hiſt. des Celtes. F. 1. p. 293. 
nl In 
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In {9) England the praQtice continued to the 1 1th century, and even in the 
12th it had not gone into diſuſe; for William of Malmeſbury (10) tells us, 
the Anglo-Saxons wore qhort garments, reaching only to the knees, their 
fkins being punctured with ornamental figures. The Triſh deſcended from 
the fame (11) ftock with the Anglo-Saxons, and connected by a conſtant 
friendly intercourſe, mat have acquired the fame cuſtoms and manners, 
and the facts alledged evince the truth of this remark. So that it may ſafely 
be affirmed, the moſt antientIrifh dreſs, of which we have any certain ac- 
count, was barely a 1km-mantle, which the {12) Welh alſo uſed : this 

was afterwards changed for a woollen one, the reſt of the body was and 


nake d. % 


Doctor Macpherſon properly {a 3) i that Sagum or Saic was the 
name of the German fkin-mantle, and which it retained when it came to 
be made of manufactured wool, . Strabo calls the Belgic Gauls, Sagaferi, 
or wearers of Saga. "The word is originally Tentanic, and appears to be ſo 
in all its variations and compounds. The antient Sagum was the ſame as the 
Rheno, with a (14) cowl or hood, covering the houlders and faſtened be- 
fore with a thorn, fkewer or broche. In rhe time of Strabo, about the In- 


carnation, che weollen manufacture was very extenſive and well under- 


ſtood in ie Gaul. He (15) fays, its wool was coarſe and chore, of this 


(9) Patioutier, ſupra. 

(19) Angli veſtibus ad medium genu expediti, picturatis cutem inſigniti. De geft. 
reg. Anglor. p. 102. 

(11) Antiquities of Ireland, ſupra paſſim. 

(12) They called it Yſgin and * Bernard. Th. Brit. in Sagum. 5 

(13) Critical Diſs. p. 150 

(14) Braun. de veſtit. Heb. T. . p ; 583. Spina Gagulum infibulare. ſolitos. Tacit. LS 

(ig). Lab. 4. p. 135, 186. Edit. Caſaub. The paſſage is difficult and has been mifunderſtood, 
but is clearly explained by Ferrar. ſup. p. 117, 118. 1 . | 
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they wove Saga, which the Romans (16) called Lænæ. 'Thoſe who lived 
more to the northward had flocks with very fine wool, which they cover- 
ed with ſkins. It appears from Varro, that the fine woolled ſheep of Ta- 
rentum and Attica were thus protected from the weather and dirt, ſo pre- 
cious were their fleeces. The ſame excellent Geographer goes on to inform 
us, ſo abundant were the Belgic flocks and herds that they were enabled 
to ſupply, not only Rome with Saga or mantles and ſalt proviſions, but 
moſt other (17) parts of Italy. The Firbolgs or Belgic colonies introduc- 
ed the woollen manufacture into this Iſle, and with it the Sagum or mantle. 
Through every age, the Belgians kept a ſuperiority in woollen fabricks. In 
the gth century, the Friſons a part of them, made Saga but ſo ſhort, that | 
inſtead of covering the whole body, (the faſhion then) they ſcarcely came 
to the thighs, ſo that Charlemagne found it neceflary to have them enlarged, 
by an (18) expreſs law, The Friſon Saga the French called (19) mantles. 
In the reign of William the Conqueror, theſe Flemings came to (20) En- 
gland, where they ſettled in various places, and improved the natives in the 
arts of weaving, fulling and dying. Being exceedingly (21) converſant 
in the working of wool and of trade, and fearleſs of danger, ſeeking gain 
by ſea and land, there is ſtrong preſumption that numbers of them came 
to Ireland along with the Welch and other adventurers in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. particularly as the maritime parts. and beſt ports in the Iſle, were oc- 
cupied by their countrymen. Theſe notices may be added to the ien 


(16) By adhering to the common punctuation, O'Brien makes Laena a Celtic ward: Bichon i in 
Corplein. | 5 h : 


(1 7) AMR Kit Tois FALLS O01 tespes. Ths IT*Mt5. $trab. Sup. 


(18) Pithoei at Karol. M. Capit. p. 76, 17 
(19) Mantel ot cher, que teiſſirent Friſons. Du Cange. in "a Freſonica. 


(20) Lord Lyttleton's Hen. 2. V. 2. p. 185, 186. Edit. Dublin. ; 
(21) Gens lanificiis, gens mercimoniis vſitatifſima, quocunque wore line bereue tc terra e 


| lucrum quærere. Gir. Cambrens. p. 848. 5 


ous 
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ous (22) Eſſay of the Earl of Charlemont, as they carry the antiquity of 
the woollen manufacture here much higher than that memoir does. The 
noble Academician will quickly perceive the relevancy of the following re- 
marks, and pardon Shes however they may differ from what he has ad- 


7 


vanced. - 


The derivation of Sagum, fromthe German word ſerge cannot be admitted 
on any.ground of analogy or etymology. Serge is an (23) original Teutonic 
word, and fo is Sack, the latter the Greeks and Romans changed into Sa- 


gum, and the (24) French into Sagia, Saium and Saia. Iriſh Sayes or ſtufl 


are thus ſpoken of by an (25) Italian poet about 1357. 


Similimente paſſamo en Irlanda, 
La qual fra noi e degna di fama, 97 5 
Per le nobile Saie che ci manda. 
2 


In like manner we paſs into Ireland, which among us is worthy of re- 
nown, for the excellent ſtuffs ſhe ſends us.” From theſe words Lord Char- 
lemont infers, that Ireland at this time was famous for her woollen manu- 
facture. But this concluſion reſults more from the warmth. of patriotiſm, 
than any ſubſtantial evidence. For had this manufacture been as great, as 
is pretended, Gilds, as in England, would have been founded, the Crown 


would have looked for a revenue, and the public records in England and 


(22) Tranfactions of the Royal Iriſſi Academy. V. 1. p. 18. 


(23) Kilian. Dict. Teut. in Sargie, hence the German Serg, and the Italian Sargia: Skinner in 


Serge. 

(24) Saio nihil aliud eſt quam Sago; g ini mutato, quod in noſtra lingua Gala frequens. 
eſt, in his vocabulis quæ ex Latinis ſunt deflexa. CRE in in Spartian.. p. 21 | 

(2 5) Tranſactions, Supra. e 
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Ireland would have preſerved traces of it, and our Sayes would probably 
have been found in the Wardrobe account of Edward I. A. D. 4299, pub- 
lithed by the London Society of Antiquaries. Three or four memorials of 
Iriſh cloth, in the records of as many centuries, may evinee the exiſtence, 
but never the celebrity of ſuch a manufacture. Beſides theſe negative proofs, 
which muſt always carry conſiderable weight, I ſhall now accaunt for the 
introduction of our ſtuffs into Italy, a curious point on which the noble 
Earl has not touched. 


A Statute made in Kilkenny, 3 Edward II. A. D. 1310, TFotbidt Triſh 
Lords to take exorbitant prifages, or heavy duties from merchants, for per- 
miſſion of diſpoſing. their commodities within their reſpective territories. 
This law was enacted in favour of the Freſcobald ſociety at Florence, who 
farmed the king's revenue throughout his dominions, and very diſhoneſtly 
carried it-off, for which Edward (26) applied to the Pope to ſecure their 
perſons and property. Theſe merchants imported Wines, Spices, and the 
Shells of (27) Cocoa-nuts for drinking cups, and took in return our peltry 
and ſayes. The Statute before recited was paſſed to favour this traffic and 
by theſe means our woollens reached Italy; they were cheaper and broader 
than thoſe made chere, and from the laſt. circumſtance the poet calls them 
« Nobile ſaie.“ As for Ireland being“ degna di fama,” merely for theſe 
Sayes, or to ſuppoſe the people poliſhed and mercantile, without other con- 
current proofs (and there are none) it muſt be eſteemed only a paetic ex- 
Preſſion. A country over- run with wild animals, and whoſe Kins were its 

(28) only riches, could be but little advanced in civilit and had but fe. ob- 
Jes of trade. 


(26) Prynne on the th Inſtitute, p- 143. 
(27) Collect. de reb. Hib. No. 5. p. 40. 
(a8) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 226. note 83. 
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Our noble writer conceives there was a peculiar excellence in Iriſh ſtuffs 
to induce: the Florentines, who made large quantities of them, to import 
them. In anſwer to this, it muſt be obſerved; that the words, fra noi,” 
cannot be ſtrained to mean the Florentines excluſively ; the Italians in gene- 
ral; with whom they trafficked, are to be underſtood, and for whoſe ſupply 
the Florentine manufactories were inadequate. In a word, if it was not for 
the Lombard. merchants, who accidentally opened a trade here, we never 
ſhould have heard of Iriſh Sayes! in Italy. 


Giraldus Cambrenſis is the next authentic evidence, of the dreſs of the 
Iriſh in the 12th century: he (29) tells us they did not manufacture linen 
or woollen, or exerciſe any mechanical art. Lynch, who compoſed a pe- 


tulant and illiberal criticiſm on this reſpectable writer, pertly (30) aſks, if 


the Iriſh were ſo ignorant, how came they to have mantles with hoods, fal- 
lins, lances. and axes ?* When Cambrenſis viewed the domeſtication, the 


diet and dreſs of the Irith, and compared them with thoſe of the Normans, . 
who were elegantly (31) clad delicately fed, and inhabiting large well. 


built houſes he could not avoid pronouncing the former barbarians, deſti- 
tute of every art and- ſcience, that could adorn or render life comfortable, 
and as ſuch they would have appeared to every civilized man. That he 
meant by the foregoing general expreſſions, the poſitive want of manufac- 
tures and mechanic arts can never be ſuppoſed, while his writings fupply 


Jo many intimations to the contrary. Take his words as they lie before us, 
and by mercimonium muſt be underſtood, that neither their linens or 
woollens were objects to invite foreign commerce, and this is what he re- 


(29) Non line, non lanificio, non aliqua mercimoniorum nec ulla mechanicarum artium ſpecie 


vitam producunt. Pag. 739. 
(30) Cambrens. Evers. p. 112. 


31) Veſtibus ad invidiam culti, cibis delicati, domi] ls 3 G. Malm. ſupra. 
wp 
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marks of the (32) Welſh, his countrymen. Neither the exportation of Sa- 
ga, the uſe of golden chains, or dyed garments decorated with gold, made 
Strabo ſay the Belgic Gauls were opulent and poliſhed; no, he obſerves with 
all this finery there was ſomething (33) barbarous, and uncommon 1n their 
nature, and that this was true of all the northern people. But the Editor 
of the Collectanea and Lynch affirm the Iriſh to have been civilized, be- 
cauſe acquainted with weaving and metallurgy; if ſo, then the natives of 
Africa, America, of Tartary, and all the Savages of the new and old 
world who practiſed, in ſome degree, theſe Arts may be ſaid to be refined: 
Such exactly was the refinement of the Iriſh, in the 1 2th century. 


The Iriſh, continues (34) Cambrenſis, are but lightly clad in woollen 
garments, barbarouſly ſhaped, and for the moſt part black, becauſe the 
ſheep of the country are black. Lynch (35) here remarks, that our au- 
thor contradicts himſelf, for he elſewhere ſays their trowſers were dyed, 
whereas black will receive no colour. But it is our Hypercritic who errs, 
for Cambrenſis guardedly makes uſe of an Adverb, by which he does not 
exclude white ſheep, and by another (36) adverb, we learn the trowſe was 


not invariably dyed. 


(337) Naturaliſts tell ns, and with great truth, that the colours of ani- 
mals, are often their greateſt ſecurity from deſtruction : thus the ſmaller 


. (32) Non mercimoniis, non navigiis, non mechanicis artibus, &c. Cambriæ deſcrip. p. 887, 
Navigiis here juſtifies the explanation I have given. 

(33) To Bag Sæpoy rat To exfuroy, Lib. 4. 

(34) Laneis enim tenuiter utuntur et his omnibus ferme nigris, quia terræ iſtius oves nigræ 
ſunt. Sup. p. 738. | 
(25) Cambrens. Evers. p. 104. 


(26) Braccis plerumque colore fucatis, p. 738. | X 
(37) Botanic Garden. Canto 1. p. 35. note Rubia, Melville apud Pas s tour in Scotland. 


3 | evade 
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evade the larger inſets, and thus hares aſſuming a white colour in win- 
ter where ſnow abounds, clude their {harp-fighted enemies. What nature 
thus kindly does for animals, reflection does for man. The Highlanders 
formerly exerciſed in perpetual rapine, the better to conceal theniſelves, 
gave to their clothes an heath-tincture. Thus ſings Melville, oneof their poets. 


Verum nunc plures fisſcum magis emmula frond! 
Qucque ericina adamant, ut ne lux florida veſiis 
Splenacutis Prodol, reeubantes ingue ericelis. 


The black clothing of the Iriſh was for the ſame purpoſe, being the (38) 
colour of their bogs, their conſtant retreats, 


Cambrenſis next proceeds to an accurate deſcription of the Iriſh dreſs as 
it was at the arrival of the Engliſh; © They (39) uſually wear moderate 
cloſe capuchins or hooded mantles, covering the ſhoulders and coming 
down to the elbows, compoſed of various colours and ſtripes, for the moſt 
part ſewed together, under which they have Fallins or Jackets, and Breeches 
and Stockings of one piece.” This account though very intelligible has as 
yet been ſtrangely miſunderſtood. The capuchin or mantle with its hood 
covered the head, ſhoulders and breaſt : the fallin or jacket encloſed the 
body, and was met by the trowſers, which clothed the thighs and legs and 
were tied above the hips. It is no leſs extraordinary than true, that this was 
the dreſs of the (40) Belgic Gauls in the age of Strabo. What this au- 
thor deſcribes ſeems to be the full dreſs of one of ſuperior rank; the trow- 


(38) Borlaſe's Iriſh Rebellion, p. 75, 

(39) Caputiis namque modicis aſſueti ſunt et arctis, trans humeros deorſum, cubito tenus, pro- 
tenſis, variiſque colorum generibus panniculorumque plerunque conſutis: ſub quibus phalingis 
laneis quoque palliorum vice utuntur, ſeu braceis caligatis, ſeu caligis braccatis. Pag. 738. Bromp- 
ton. Chron. p. 1075. See Plate XXII. before for the dreſs of this "ge, in that of the Voce hold- 
ing a parchment roll. | 

(49) Tan poßsgi 05 x ZopeoTpoPuTi, nai watupuo XParrTer TEPITETEREVELT. WVTE Os vu ο 50585 x#1dors; 
pep oven ce D, A r. Strab. l. 4. 8 
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ſers looſe and folded, the jacket open before and the (41 ſleeves reaching 
to the fingers, belonged only to the higher claſſes. This antient Teutonic 
dreſs, Strutt has well expreſſed in one of his (42) plates. Lynch (43) ſpeaks 
of a Barred, fringed mantle and other things, but all late innovations. It 
would be ſurprizing indeed to find among the rude Iriſh any thing like a 
pileus or petaſus, which the Greeks and Romans long wanted; the Suevi 
according to Tacitus had only their Cirri, and the Iriſh their Cooleens. 


The Birrus, Burrus and Biretum of the Greek and Roman (44) writers 
were obviouſly the original of our Birred, the Teutonic Barret. It was 
(45) a thick woollen covering for the head and ſhoulders :. it was ſynoni- 
mous with amphimallus. Juvenal fays : 


4 


Tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucullo. 


Where the old Scholiaſt interprets this Santonge cowl the Gallic Birrus; 
and Martial ſhows it was the ſame as the bardocucullus, a ſhort” ring 


mantle. 


Callia Santonico vgſtit te bardocucullo, 
| Gerco pilhecorum penula nuper erat, 


In latter ages, the Iriſh detached the hood from the mantle, and formed 
it into a conical cap, and gave it the name of Birred. Rational, ſober and 
authenticated inquiries will not ſatisfy our Antiquaries ; this cap, common 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and to be ſeen in Strutt's work before quoted, 
our Antiquaries make an academic Cap, conferred on the Bards, when they 
took the degree of Doctors in poetry : a regulation made by Ollamh Fodhla 


(41) Xujdares—Ultra brachia et e in res manus ac prope in digitos. Aul. Gell. 
1 
(42) Chronicle, V. 1. p. 340. 


(43) Supra, p. 120. 
(44) Suid. in Bzopoy, Meurs. Gloſs. in Bipp os. 


(45) Salmas, in Vopiſc. p. 390—5 14. Turneb. Advers, 1. 18. c. 16. I. 22. c. 30, 
ſeven 
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ſeven or eight centuries before Chriſt. Such wild and contemptible fic- 


tions have long diſgraced our Antiquities, and loudly ſpeak the want of ci- 


vility and letters, in thoſe who liſten to them. Academies were 
not incorporated as Univerſities before the 12th or 13th century; antece- 
dent to that degrees were (46) not conferred, In Ircland there was no 
Univerſity till 1320. 


In the Synodic 6670 Statutes of Gr 4 in tho Iſle of Man, A. D. 1239, 
where the natives were in origin and language Iriſh, the Clergyman is di- 
rected to receive as a mortuary, the—Caputium, Pileus or Capella—of the 
deceaſed. The firſt was the hooded mantle, the ſecond the bonnet, and 


the laſt a (48) ſkin or woollen mantle; ſhagged on both fides, barely co- 


vering the ſhoulders. The firſt was a holyday dreſs, the laſt a working gar- 
ment. Here we perceive an innovation in the dreſs, uſed in the age of 
Cambrenſis, the hood was ſeparated from the mantle. This diſtinction is 
{till more viſible in the next century, when the Iriſh Chieftains did homage 
to Richard II, the (49) Relator informs us, © they laid aſide their Caps.” 
This Author ſays, it was in the reign of the elder James they exchanged the 
mantle for the long cloak, but 1 it was er, as 50) Spenſer teſtifies. 


There is a drawing in (51) Strutt, e Mac Murrogh the Iriſh 
King and his two attendants, iſſuing from a wood to meet 'Thomas Deſpen- 
cer Earl of Gloceſter, in 1399. The king is ſaid to have a light pink robe 
over his ſhoulders : the Figure next to him is in white, with a red Cap, 
and the third in red, with a white Cap. We ſhould be extremely cautious 
in giving credit to antient n and eee when not ſupport- 


(46) Doctor Brett in the Works of the learned, No. 1. Pp. . Lond. 1722. Robertſon's Cha. 
V. Note 28. 5 

(47) Wilkins, ſub Ann. ä 

(48) Martin. in Capella and Bigerra. Du Cange i in voce. 

(49) Davis's Relations, p. 22— 117. 

(50) View, p. 36—37. 

(51) Regal and Ecc. Antiq. p. 17. 1 | 

1 i | — 
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ed by other Authority. The prefent inſtance is a proof. The robe. never 
was the National dreſs of the Iriſh, beſides Froiſſart, a conte mporary, Ape 
us, © ces (52) roys eſtoyent bien paris d'affluber un mantel d' Irlande: 

theſe kings thought themſelves well apparelled in an Iriſh mantle, and Mac 
Murrogh is named as one of theſe Kings. Perhaps the drawing was made 
after king Richard had ordered, as Froiſſart informs us, inen breeches, 
and gowns. of ſilk furred with (53) miniver and gray to be provided for 


them. But ſurely no one will call this the Iriſh dreſs, or produce it as ſuch. 


Cambrenſis obſerves the Capuchin or hooded mantle had various co- 
lours, and patches vf cloth, for the moſt part ſewn together, that is, it was 
ſtriped either in the loom or with the needle. This was the Gallic (54) 
Caracalla, a ſhort garment compoſed of cloth, cut out into parts, and then 
Joined by a Taylor. From the words of Cambrenſis, it is evident theſe Ca- 
puchins were not wove whole, but made up of different coloured cloth, a 
rude ſort of foppery, which (55) Strabo found among their anceſtors, the 
Belgic Gauls, and Tacitus among the Germans. Lynch, not underſtand- 
ing Cambrenſis, tells us, inſtead of patches and ſhreds, he ought to have 
ſaid the capuchin was (56) fringed. Cambrenſis put down what he be- 
held, but his Critic had not knowledge enough of our Antiquities. to per- 
ceive that the mantle was always rugged within, and that thrums or fringe 
always appeared round its edge, and that theſe were very different from the 
ſtripes of various coloured cloth, in which the antient Iriſh delighted. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when ruffs were fafhionable, the Iriſh 
thus imitated them. Inftead of a (57) Cape to their Cloaks, they had a 
vaſt quantity of thrums or yarn fringe, ſo that when the mantle was put 


(52) Tom. 4. p. 203. 
(53) See theſe explained by Skinner. Etymol. in voc. 


(54) Ferrar. de velt. p. 62. | ky 
(55) Eobnras Barre xa hu. Strab. I. 4. 3 variant. Tacit. Germ: E: tad 


(56) Supra, p. 120. 
(57) Cox's Hiſt. of Ireland. Apparat. V. 1. 


up 
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up cloſe to the nape of the neck, as they uſually wore them, the fringe 
hung down near a foot long. An idea of this dreſs, may be formed from 
the annexed plate, as alſo of the trowſe and birred. 


Having diſmiſſed Cambrenſis's capuchin, we come next to his Phaling, 


Falang or Fallin. It is plain from Cambrenſis, Brompton and Camden 
khis was (58) the jacket. Cluverius (59) calls it the doublet, or pour- 
point, a habit covering the back, breaſt and arms. Lynch, with his uſual 
ignorance, ſays (59) it was the outſide rug cloak: this it could not be, for 


Cambrenſis deſcribes it as worn under the hooded mantle. The name came 
with the manufacture into this Iſle. Fallin is the Anglo-Saxon (60) Fald- 


ing, and at firſt was a {kin mantle like the Sagum, and after a coarſe 
woollen (61) mantle, and equivalent with the amphimallus and birrus. 
When the Iriſh- dreſs was divided into the hooded. mantle, jacket and trow- 


ſers, the jacket got the name of Fallin. 


4 


The Braccz, or trowſers were breeches and ſtockings of one piece. Doc- 


tor Macpherſon ſneeringly remarks, * that if we conſult either Lexicogra- 
phers, or the writers of notes critical and explanatory, we ſhall find ſome 


difficulty in ſettling the preciſe meaning of the word Bracca: but every 
Highlander knows the Bracca was an upper garment of divers colours.” 
This writer as well as every other Antiquary are much indebted to thoſe 


who take the trouble. of writing notes, critical or explanatory, and his own 
Diſſertations are ſome proof. Had he conſulted thoſe literary drudges, he 


would not have ſo egregiouſly blundered in making the Highland breaccan, 


(the Roman (62) Lacerna) the ſame as the antient Bracca, and that merely 


(58) Gloſs. ad Brompton. Skinner in Falang. 

(59) Summa veſtis erat Hibernorum læna, Supra, p. 120. 

(60) Skinner in voce, who derives it from Feald, plica, but 1 it is rarher from Felle a {kin. 
(61) Tyrrwhit's Gloſs. to Chaucer. Voc. Falding. 

(62) Ferrar. ſup. T. 2. p. 8. For the Scotch dreſs, ſee Pinkerton' 5 Scotland. 8 73. note. 
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from the ſimilitude of names. The bracca was the favourite dreſs of the 
(63) Northerns. | | 


* 
* 


HPellibus et Alis arcent mala ſrigora braccis. | 
| | LY ; Ov1D. 


With us it covered-only the ,(64) thighs and legs, as, among the Belgic 
Gauls, and from the words. of Cambrenſis, before given, we learn the Iriſh 
went as (65) commonly with only the mantle and trowſers, as with the 
jacket, the latter being probably the full dreſs. As the braccz or trow- 
ſers were, ſometimes coloured. (bleraggue fucatæ) and ſometimes not, it is. 
infinitely more likely they were denominated, rather from their ſhape or 
figure than from their colour, which was accidental. Hence the name 
ſeems to be derived from the Teutonic Broeck, which was Latinized Brac- 
ca, and alluded to the rupture or diviſion of the body at the thighs, and 
ſuch is the opinion of the (66) beſt critics. In an Icelandic (67) chronicle of 
the year 1129, the Iriſh dreſs is ſaid to conſiſt of a Skirta, a Shirt or Veſt, 
Broekur, the trowſe, Mottul, the-mantle and Hott Irſkan, an Iriſh Cap; the 
trowſers tied with thongs paſſing under the ſole of the foot. If there could be 
any doubt of Cambrenſis's veracity, this account, much earlier than his, 
diſſolves it, both perfectly agree in the antient dreſs of the-Iriſh. Though 
Skirta may mean a linen ſhirt, yet it was (68) generally any cloſe under 
garment, for linen among the northerns was worn only by perſons of 
{69) Rank. In like manner, the Icelandic hott or hat was any covering for 


(63) Totum braccatum corpus. mel. I. 2. c. 1. Ita hodie Gothi et braccarum nomen pro fe- 
moralibus adhuc plane genuinum et vernaculum Illis eſt. Boxhorn. hiſt. univ. 1. 1. 

(64) Theſe braccæ were named aids. See Strab. ſupra. Pinkerton' s Scotland, V. I. p. 3 94 
for the Gothic dreſs. 

(65) Note ſupra 39. Such the conjunction, 66 Seu,” implies. 

(66) Caſaub. in Suet. c. 82. Salmas. in Tertull. de pallio. c. 1. Braun. ſup. p. 444. 

(67) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 248. 

(68) Skinner, in Shirt. Whitaker, ſup. V. 1. p. 230. 

(69) Pinkerton, ſupra. 

| the 
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the head, nor is it poſſible to determine its form without the aid of draw- 


ings. The braccæ coming down to the ankles ſeem to require no latchets, 


the latter muſt have been inconvenient in walking: I therefore think that 


a ſort of ſandal is to be underſtood. 


r. Whitaker's whimſey is. as' remarkable as Dr. Macpherſon's, when 
175 1magines the Iriſh (70) brog or brogue received its name from brac, 
party-coloured, being variegated like the reſt of their dreſs. No autho- 
rity is produced, ſo that the conjecture reſts on the. reſemblance between 


brac, brag and brog. If in remote ages the brogue was made of the (71) 


dried ſkins of beaſts, and even at preſent of half tanned leather, where 


ſhall we place or find on it that variety of colours Mr. Whitaker ſpeaks of ? 


Such aſſertions gravely and peremptorily made are throwing antiquities 
again into the dark regions of fable. The old Anglo-Saxon expreſſion 
« clouted ſhoen,” has been brought to. countenance Mr. Whitaker's ex- 
planation, whereas it ſimply means © pieced, or as we fay, cobbled 
ſhoes,” not adorned with patches of various colours, which if ever fa- 
ſhionable in England; were never in this iſle. And thus the addreſs of 
the tanner to the . in the ballad of Edward IV. is to be underſtood, 


If ever thou comeſt to merry Tamworth! 
Neate's leather ſhall clout thy ſhoen. 


That is, ſhall repair thy ſhoes, not variegate them with pieces of Aa 
colours, of which ſort of finery the tanner could be ſuppoſed to know 
very little. Some have believed they ſaw the origin of brogue in the Iriſh 
brog, an habitation, as if a ſhoe was the refidence of the foot; others 
in broc, a badger, of whoſe ſkins brogues were anciently made. Before 
I quit this ſubject, it has occurred to me, that Cambrenſis's © braccz cali- 

gatæ ſeu caligæ braccatz” intimate ſomething more than breeches and 


(70) Hiſt. of Mancheſter, V. 1. p. 228. 
(71) Harris's Ware, p. 178. 


1 ſtockings 
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ſtockings of one piece: for caligæ in (72) ancient and modern writers 
include the wooden, leathern or ſkin ſole protecting the foot, as well as the 
latchets that ſecured it round the ankles or inſtep: this interpretation per- 
fectly reconciles Cambrenſis with the Icelandic «chronicle, If ever the 
Iriſh adopted the luxury of long pointed ſhoes, as (73) Lynch ſays they 
did, it muſt have been from che Engliſh (74) crackowes, about the mid- 
dle of the 14th century. Or whether the whole foot was covered as at 
preſent in early ages is not eaſy to determine. An ancient Iriſh brogue 
was found in a turf bog in Aghaboe, twelve feet under the ſurface, re- 
ſembling the North American mangaſan, all of one piece, faſtened round 
the inſtep by a running ſtring. Whether tanned or not could not be aſ- 
certained, the leather being coloured and hardened by the water of ferru- 
gineous bog- ore which abounds there. | 


While the Iriſh profeerant their native language and dreſs there was no 
hope of civilizing them, or bringing them to an acquieſcence in Engliih 
dominion or Englith laws. Aware of this, the Britiſh princes endeavoured 
early to reduce, by very penal laws, the Iriſh to a conformity with their 
other fubjects, and for this purpoſe were enacted the celebrated (75) ſta- 
tute of Kilkenny, A. D. 1365, the 25 Henry VI. 5 Edward IV. and 
28 Henry VIII. The laſt informs us what was the dreſs of the Iriſh in 
1539, and which the Hiberno-Englith had adopted ; and hence we find 
in the act a mixture of Anglo- Saxon and Iriſh names for the different 
parts and materials of which it is compoſed. 


(72) Byn. de . vet. Nigron. de Calig. paſſim. Lyneh well obſerves, „ Apud Hibernos, 
bracca indumentum eſt continuum non interciſum, ſoccos, tibialia & femoralia complegtens, 
quo uno ductu quis pedibus, ſuris & femoribus induat. Sup. p. 122. 

(73) Calceis anteriore parte in tenuem conum protenſis. ſup. p. 125. dla Geoghagan's brogue 
is modern. Hiſt. d'Wlande. T. I. p. 460. 

(74) Camden's Remains, p. 200. 

(75) Leland's Hiſt. of Ireland, Vol, 1. P. 320. 


It 
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It forbids any to be ſhaven or ſhorn above the ears, or to wear long 
locks called glibbs. At the arrival of the Engliſh the Iriſh wore long hair 
and beards, theſe the (76) Normans eſteemed barbarous, as they © were 
(77) all gallant, with coats to the mid _—_ head ſhorn, beard ſhaved, 
arms laden with bracelets, and face painted,” Henry I. aboliſhed long 

hair with locks and perukes. A very. curious (78) inedited ſtatute of the 

24 Edward I. A. D. 1295, tells us, that the Engliſh having degenerated in 

the preſent times clad themſelves in garments like thoſe of the Iriſh, having 
their heads half ſhaven, their hair behind they let grow, tie up and call 
it Culan, being thus in dreſs and appearance perfectly Iriſh. It is 
therefore agreed, that no Engliſhman, at leaſt ſo far as regards the head, 
ſhall any longer preſi me to, throw back his hair into the coolen, but ob- 
ſerve the cuſtom and nſure "of the " Foplith. Mr. Harris's note on this 
act or ordinance of tate 1s, that what 1s here called Culan, was after- 


wards called Glibb. Theſe . Cooleens as they are commonly pronounced, 


are + derived from Culam or Culan to puſh or thruſt back, and are well 
explained by a paſſage in (79) Hector Boethius, where the Scottiſh 
Cooleen is a twiſted lock of hair, the Glibb running from the front to 


(76) Gens hc barbara, quia non tantum barbaro veſtium ritu, verum comis & barbis luxu- 
riantibus juxta modernas novitates incultiflima. Gir. Cambrens. 5 739. | 

(77) Camden's Remains, p. 198—199. 

(78) Anglici etiam quaſi degeneres modernis temporibus, hibernicalibus ſe induunt veſtimentis, 
& habentes capita ſemiraſa, capillos a retro capitis nutriunt & alligant, & illos Culan vocant, Hi- 
bernicis tam habitu quam facie conformantes. Concordatum eſt, quod omnes Anglici in hac terra, 
ſaltem in capite quod plus viſui ſe præſentat, mores & tonſuram gerant Anglicorum, nec amplius 
præſumant avertere comas in Colanum. Harris's MSS. apud Dublin Society. | 

+ O'Brien in voce. 


(79) Nudis ſemper capitibus idque tonſis, refita modo in "FRE tortula' capillorum ac cirro 


quodam, nifi ægritudo obſtaret, Scoti incedebant. Pag. 11. The German Cirrus was proverbial. 
Tertull. de vel. virg. A tolerable idea of our glibb is given in the Antiquities of Ireland, 
plate IV. fig. 2. | C 
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the back of the head, the reſt ſhaven. This reſembled in fome oft the 


creſt of an helmet, and had no inelegant appearance. Spenſer remarks 
how convenient this glibb was for a thief; by cutting it off he became 


9 as well as by bringing it over his face. 


The act alſo prohibits letting hair grow on the upper lip, which 1s 
called a Crommeal. I am unable to analyze this word. A law of the 
25th Henry VI. enacts, that no maner man, that will be taken for an 
Engliſhman, ſhall have no beard above his mouth, that is to ſay, that 
he have no haires on his upper lippe, ſo that the ſaid lippe be once at 
leaſt ſhaven every fortnight, or of equal growth with the neather lippe.“ 
See likewiſe the 5th Edward IV. In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, 
the hair of the upper lip was never ſhaven unleſs by (80) prieſts. The 
Normans on the contrary, according to this author, let their hair grow 
and ſhaved their faces. Cambrenſis, as an old Briton, did not (81) 
reliſh this novelty. Cæſar and Diodorus Siculus ſay, the Gauls, Ger- 
mans and Britons wore muſtaches, ſo did the Anglo-Saxons and Iriſh, 
until, in the capriciouſneſs of faſhion, the Normans their maſters forbad 
it. However laws operated no reformation in this iſle, the Iriſh had 
beards to a late period. At a conteſted election for Fermanagh, A. D. 
1613, Bryan Mac Mahon had his beard (82) pulled, but Captain Gower 


affirmed he only ſhook it. 


The ſtatute of Henry VIII. goes on to forbid any ſhirt, ſmock, kerchor, 
bendel, neckerchor, mocket or linen cap to be dyed with ſaffron, or to 
have in a ſhirt or {mock above ſeven ſtandard yards of cloth. This act 


(80) Crines tonſi, wund in 1: ({peripet labio e raſis, exceptis ſolis Preſhyteris Rous, 


p. 106. 
(81) Note 76 bifore, 
(82) Deſider. Cur. Hib. p. 342: 


gave 
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gave riſe to various ridiculous notions ; the Iriſh it was ſaid, uſed this 
colour as it () ſtrengthened the body and limbs. This was on the ſup- 
poſition that ſaffron was the tincturing ſubſtance, which from its ſcarcity 
and dearneſs it was not: there were abundance of other vegetables 
known (83) that gave a fine yellow colour. A Portugueſe (84) phyſician 
alerted that ſaffron was ſelected as a vermifuge, and that the Iriſh as well 
as the Icelanders, wearing their ſhirts ſix months without changing them, 
uſed it as ſuch. The faculty, whoſe deciſions are always accepted as 
oracular, gave an extenſive circulation to this idle tale, which was eagerly 
caught up by Moryſon (85) and others; whereas had theſe learned 
writers conſulted Vopiſcus, they would have ſeen the cauſe of this pre- 
dilection in favour of yellow, from the fondneſs of the Belgic Gauls 
for it. The Emperor Tetricus is repreſented as dreſſed after the manner 
of theſe people: he has his (86) mantle of imperial purple, his tunic or 
veſt rene and he wore the trowſe. 


” . — — 1 


Bendel in the ſtatute is the Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic Bendelen, from 
bende a ſwathe or bandage, and expreſſed very well the Iriſh word, Ban- 
nlamh, fimilar to it in ſenſe and found, and ſignifying a narrow cloth of 
a cubit or eighteen inches in breadth, though little at preſent is ſo wide. 
This is vulgarly called bandle or bendel linen. Two bandles and an half, 


(+) Threlkeld's Synopſis, voc. Crocus Sativus. 

(33) Sambucinis baccis ad lanas flavas inficiendas. Ramis, cortice & foliis populi arboris con- 
tuſis, induſia iſta crocea efficiunt. Bleau's Atlas. T. 6. p. 47. Other vegetables are enumerated 
by Rutty, Nat. Hiſt. of Dublin, V. I. 

(84) Porro apud Hiberniam & Hlandiam ſeimus nos homines Gi ſubunculis croco in- 
fectis veſtiri, ut pediculos fugent, quas per ſex menſes & amplius geſtare ſolent. Amat. Lus. cur. 
morb. cent. 7. p. 311. This was written in 1554. | | 

(85) Moryſon's Travels, p. 180. . Spenſer, p. 43. Lauremberg, apud Threlkeld ſup. 

(86) Chlamyde coccina, tunica galbana, braccis Gallis. Vopiſc. in Aurel. & Salmas. in loco, 
P. 372. Martin's Weſtern Iſlands for the Leni Croich. p. 206. 
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or fix yards and three quarters in length of this narrow linen make now 
a ſhirt for a common labourer. The act allows ſeven yards, which is 
equal to about three yards and an half of yard-wide linen, which is the 
allowance for the fineſt ſhirt. | | 


The Iriſh, ſays Moryſon writing in 1588, had in their ſhirts twenty or 
thirty ells, folded in wrinkles and coloured with ſaffron. Campion 
makes the quantity thirty yards. We are not certain whether the firſt 
means Engliſh or Flemiſh ells, there being between them a difference of 
eighteen inches in each ell. If we take the thirty yards of the laſt, there 
were in an Iriſh ſhirt or ſmock, fix bandles or fifteen yards of yard-wide 
linen. No one has attempted to explain how ſo much linen could con- 
veniently be diſpoſed of. Contemporary writers ſupply ſome hints. 
Camden (87) deſcribing the appearance made by Shane O'Neil at the 
Court of Elizabeth, A. D. 1562, attended by his Galloglaſſes, ſays, 
ce the latter bore battle-axes, their heads were bare with locks curled and 
hanging down, their ſhirts ſtained with ſaffron or human urine, and the 
ſleeves of them large, their veſts rather ſhort and their cloaks ſhagged.” 
There are ſome wretched tranſlations of this excellent author, noticed 
by (88) Nicolſon, which convey not only an imperfect idea of the ori- 
ginal but ſometimes entirely miſrepreſent it. Such is that of this paſſage 
which tells us “of yellow ſurplices, ſhort coats and thrum jackets,” not 
a word of which is in Camden. Spenſer is more explicit, the men, 
ſays he, wear ſhirts exceedingly large, ſtained with ſaffron, the ſleeves 
wide and hanging to their knees. He ſpeaks elſewhere of their thick- 
folded linen ſhirts, their long-ſleeved ſmocks, and their half-ſleeved coats. 
This ſtatute of Henry VIII. mentions the mantle and the cote and hood, 
and Baron Finglas, about the ſame time, calls it the Iriſh over-ſlip cote 


(87) Cum ſecurigero Galloglaſſorum ſatellitio, capitibus nudis, criſpatis cincinnis dependentibus, 


camiſiis flavis croco vel humana urina infectis, manicis largioribus, tuniculis brevioribus & lacernis 


villoſis. Hiſt. Eliz. p. 69. 
(88) Engliſh Hiſt. Library, p. 87. 
1 and 
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and hood. From hence it is evident that the ancient Fallin, which at 
firſt had no ſleeves, now was half-ſleeved and had an hood attached to it, 
and over all was thrown a long rugged lacerna or cloak, which is ſtill in 
the act called a mantle though it had changed its length. A veſt ſcarcely 
reaching the elbows was well calculated to diſplay the barbarous finery 
of monſtrous. ſleeves, which Spenſer aſſures us hung down to the knees. 
Though the:neck was bare, great folds of this yellow linen adorned thc 
breaſt and belly. Spenſer mentions ſtrait and ſhort truſſes plaited thick 
in the ſkirts above the breeches. Theſe I apprehend (for no notice has 
been taken of them) were great folds of linen ſurrounding the waiſt, and 


ſerving inſtead of a veſt, of which he gives no account. 


According to Spenſer, the women wrapped great wreaths of linen round 
their head, and brought their hair over them, which, as he remarks, was 
rather unſightly. Moryſon reſembles this head-dreſs to a-Turkiſh turban, 
but that the latter is round at top, whereas the former is flat and broader 
in the ſides. This is nearly the ſame as the (89) Oſſan preaſſagh, or the 
great plaited ſtocking of #wofmous length worn about the head by the 
women. of Breadalbane.. Lynch, declares it was a genuine (90) German: 
cuſtom. The ſame was the adorning their necks with chains and cark-- 


nets. and. their . with bracelets. 


11 ig: of monaſteries, and the reformation of religion in the 
reigns. of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had more powerful operation in re- 
claiming the Iriſh from barbariſm and evil morals than the ſevereſt laws. 
The ſettlement of Engliſh coloniſts in different parts of the kingdom, their 
domeſtic and perſonal neatneſs; their active induſtry, ſupplying them 


| (89) Pennant's Tour in Scotland. And Lynch : Quid memorem vulgaria illa e lino pepla, quo- - 
rum pluribus ſpiris mulieres capita obvolvebant, aut ricas —_— etiam foxminarum operimenta. - 


Sup. p. 112. 
(90) Germano Germanarum mulierum more. Sup. P. 125. And Spenſer, ſupra. 


with: ,; 
17 | 
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with all the conveniencies and comforts of life; their rational religion, look- 
ing for happineſs from their own exertions, inſtead of blindly and indo- 
lently repoſing on the merits of imaginary Saints, all conſpired to awaken 
in the minds of the natives, a lively ſenſe of their own wretchedneſs, groan- 
ing beneath the oppreſſion of temporal and ſpiritual tyranny, from which 
however they were not completely emancipated, but by the abolition of 
the Brehon law in the Sixth year of the elder James. Submitting to the 


laws of England, and appealing to their deciſions at Aflizes and Seſſions, 


their intercourſe with the Engliſh in thoſe great aſſemblies became frequent 


and neceſſary ; their fondneſs for their antient cuſtoms and dreſs diminiſh- 


ed, and the better fort laid aſide their trowſers, their Fallins and Glibbs. 
Sir John Davis adds, that now they changed their mantles for cloaks, but 
from Spenſer's account of the mantle, which from covering the whole body 
mult have been a cloak, this change began many years before the reign 
of James. After this faſhions multiplied prodigiouſſy, ſcarcely a ſhip or 
paſſenger that arrived here from (91) Cheſter but introduced a new one. 
Retentive of their old habits, the common country people ſtill preſerved 


the mantle, but Hurd being deputy-governor of Galway under Colonel 


Peter Stubber, iſſued an order to prohibit the wearing of it, which he en- 
forced, (as was uſual with all Cromwell's officers) with ſuch ſeverity, that 
it came to be every where laid aſide. Lynch, who was probably in Gal- 
way at this time, gives a very (92) laughable account of the appearance 
of the people there, who, having nothing but the mantle to cover their 
upper parts, ran half naked about the town, ſhrouded in table cloths, 
pieces of tapeſtry, and Tags of all colours and , ſo that they looked 
as if they had juſt ee from Bedlam. | 


The Plate, which 1 18 curious, and equal i in ſize to on two 1 gi- 
ven in this work, refers to the following Tranſaction recorded in the Pa- 


(91) Vix enim vector ullus Ceſtria Dublinium tranſmittit, qui non ſit ita fatuus, ut novum in- 
dumenti morem viris ac fozminis geſtandum referat. Cambrens. Evers. p. 17. 
( 2) Cambrens. Evers. ſupra. 


2 155 cata 
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cata Hibernia. On the 1oth'of April 1660, Sir George Carew, Lord Pre- 
ſident of Munſter, and the Earl of Thomond accompanied the Earl of 
Ormond to a parley with Owny Mac Rory O'More, the chieftain of Leix, 

whoſe family and poſſeſſions I have before deſcribed. They met at a place 
ſomewhere near Caſtlecomer, on che borders of : Ormond's and O'More's 
countries. The former was adviſed to bring his troop: of 200 Horſe and 
one hundred of the Preſident's, as a guard, and to prevent a ſurprize. This 
was rejected as unneceſſary, for Ormond, who had frequently reduced the 
O' Mores to obedience, and obliged them to ſue for peace, imagined his pre- 
ſence was ſufficient to intimidate him from any treacherous deſign, and 


therefore he proceeded to the conference with only ſeventeen armed horſe- 
men, with about as many more of Lawyers, Merchants and/others upon 


hacknies, with only their {words, whoſe curioſity led them from Kilkenny, 
the place of meeting being but eight miles 1 om that City. 


The ſpot where both carte aſſembied was an heath: grohnd, of no great 
extent, ſurrounded by a low ſhrubby boggy wood. O' More was attended 


by a troop of choice pikemen, and behind him the wood cloſed to a narrow 


paſs ; beyond which he had 500 men, the beſt appointed and furniſhed for 
war of any in the kingdom. Theſe were concealed from view. The Earl 
of Ormond diſcourſed with O- More' for more than an hour, and after defir- 
ed to ſee James Archer a Jeſuit, who had been an active inſtrument in fo- 
menting rebellion, and in bringing Aer Wards the Spaniards 1 to this Iſle, 


8 7 - 
3 7 , 


on whole defeat he fled to Spain. 


While Otmond Was 1 We Ig bis 1 O'More s men 
were forming an ambuſcade, creeping i into the wood, and concealing them- 
ſelves and arms: others Were careleſsly mixing, and talking with Ormond's 


Party, and increaſing in numbers formed a croud about them. The Earl 


of Thomond on looking roundhwas alarmed, and requeſted 'O*More to or- 
der his men to retire. The Preſident turning his horſe about, was inſtant- 
V ſeized by O' More, but extricated by Lord Thomond who rid on the re- 
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bel. Melaghlin O'More laid hold on Ormond, who having a weak horſe, 
was unable to diſengage himſelf, which the Preſident and Thomond did 
by the ſtrength and goodneſs of theirs: the latter was wounded in the back 


by a pike, and the Iriſh threw their ſkeins and pikes in ſhowers at the En- 


gliſh party, all of whom muſt have been made priſoners as well as Ormond, 
had O'More communicated his deſign to his forces; but he was afraid to 
intruſt more than four Bonaughts and two Leinſter men, leſt it ſhould be 
diſcovered to Ormond, who had much intereſt and many ſpies. Ormond 
continued a priſoner with O'More, until the 12th of June following, when 
he was liberated on delivering hoſtages, for the payment of L3000. On the 
17th of the enſuing Auguſt O'More himſelf was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh in Leix, 

with the Lord Deputy Mountjoy. . 


There are two Drawings of the taking of the Earl of Ormond, which be- 
long to two diſtinct points of time. That in the Pacata Hibernia refers to 
the moment of meeting, when both parties were ranged oppoſite each other 


and the parley beginning. The ſketch in Trinity College Dublin, here 


engraved, ſhows the taking of the Earl after the conference: both fully 


confirm what has been advanced on Iriſh dreſs in the preceding Pages. 


The Iriſh appear with the conical cap, the remains of their caputium or 


caMchin. That on O'More is blue. He has on the Fallin and Trowſe, 


which are yellow, the antient and favourite national colour: his cloak is 
ſhort and rugged about his neck, the colour red. Archer, who ſtands near 
him, as an ecclefiaſtic has a broad-brimmed hat, and long black cloak, his 
trowſe is pink, and what is very remarkable his Fallin is yellow. This 
preſervation of the Coſtume in the ſketch inclines me to think it was made 
by a perſon who was on the ſpot, perhaps by Sir George Carew himſelf, 
after Earl of Totneſs, an accompliſhed nobleman. The Irith, ſays Mayſon, 


delighted in ſimple light colours, as red and yellow. This was in 1000. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OT THE IRISH CHURCH. 


HE Church-hiſtory of Ireland is a work of great difficulty, labour 
and curioſity. Buried as it has been amid the traſh of fabulous, 
puerile and contemptible legends, it was no eaſy matter to develope or 


give it a rational and conſiſtent form. Had it not fallen into the hands of 


our learned Proteſtant Primate, Uſher, who in ſome meaſure performed 
the arduous taſk, we ſhould have found the ſubject involved in its ori- 
ginal obſcurity, and new Roſweiyds, Bollanduſes, and Colgans would at 
this day have been buſy in inventing new cons of ideal ſaints or adoring 


old ones. | | 

The idea of the Antiquities of the Britiſh Churches was firſt (1) ſug- 
geſted to Uſher by Doctor Hampton, Archbiſhop of Armagh. Under 
this patronage our excellent author applied to the ſubject with ſpirit and 
indefatigable perſeyerance : his collections occupied above twenty years of 


his life. After exhauſting a large portion of his exiſtence, and after un- 


abated application, when he came to review his compilation in his preface, 
he was obliged to anticipate a remark which he knew every man of ſenſe, 
letters and penetration muſt make, that it contained f ſome things frivo- 
lous, many doubtful, and not a few falſe. The candour however of this 


(1) Camdeni Epic p. 238. Edit Smith. E 9 
- + Antiquities of Ireland, p. 163, Note 13.  _ 
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confeſſion, and the merit of a firſt diſcoverer in a dark and untrodden 
path, were more than ſufficient to palliate unavoidable imperfections, His 
ſucceſſors, in this walk, are infinitely indebted to him, and none more 
than the Abbe Ma-Geoghegan. This ingenious man, a few years ago, 
publiſhed in French a large hiſtory of this: country. Attached to religious 
errors by education and profeſſion, whatever might be his erudition, he 
was very unfit to exhibit the Hiſtory of the Iriſh Church. Fettered by 
opinions which time has ſanctified and his ſuperiors exacted, he dared not 
indulge a thought or an inveſtigation inconſiſtent with them. Of courſe 
his errors in civil matters. are very numerous; in eccleſiaſtical he implicitly 
copies our legends. Uſher 1s conſtantly quoted by him, as conſenting to 
and acquieſcing in theſe monkiſh fictions, a common reader muſt at leaſt 
ſuppoſe as much by ſeeing his name in the margin. This is an artful trick, 


and calculated to impoſe equally on the Proteſtant and Roman Catholic. 


The former will not withhold his aflent from what is propoſed on ſuch re- 
ſpetable authority, and the latter will give credit to narrations fo conſo- 
nant to has own. ſentiments. But our excellent Primate took care to ob- 
viate every miſapprehenſion on this head in his preface. If, ſays he, any 
one ſhould wonder, that in this promiſcuous and indigeſted collection from 
all ſorts. of writers, citations are made from obſcure authors and others of 
little credit, I with him to confider, that it is one thing to write an hifto- 
ry, and another to collect materials for it. This and more to the ſame 


purpoſe are the apology he offers, and yet ſuch i 1s the unfair uſe made of 
this work by Roman. Catholic writers. 


Another wag of Uſher relative to the antient ſtate of the Iriſh Church. 
is his Diſcourſe on the Religion profeſſed by the Iriſh, My firſt, deſign 
was to make my humble labours, appear as notes and. additions to this va- 
juable tract, but they unexpectedly became too extended for ſuch. a pur- 
poſe, and therefore I venture to lay them before the public in their preſent. 
form. They are intended to convey an idea more correct, than any that 
has as yet been given, of the Origin and Progreſs. of Chriſtianity in Ire- 

land, and I flatter - myſelf moſt part wilt appear quite new to the reader. 
OY ED . 
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For greater accuracy and clearneſs, I withed to throw theſe remarks un- 
der centuries, but this I found impoſſible to be done, and ſo did Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, who was obliged to compoſe a Chronelegicn Index to his 
work. However I have never omitted dates where neceſſary. 


. — — r ͤ ( —— > 


FROM che concurrent teſtimony of ancient writers, Biſhop (2) Stilling- 


fleet has made it more than probable, that St. Paul laid the foundation of a 


Chriſtian Church in Britain. Whether the arguments uſed with great inge- 
nuity and learning by this eminent Prelate will apply to Ireland, deſerves 
conſideration. The wide vacuity of unlettered ages too frequently ſolicits 
the temerity of conjecture: a plauſible hypotheſis is a good foundation for a 
work of fancy, but hiſtory and antiquities require facts and authorities, 


and theſe I ſhall never loſe ſight of. 


An hierarchy was early eſtabliſhed in England, as three Britiſh Biſhops 
aſſiſted at the Council of Arles, A. D. 314, being one for each province 
into which the kingdom was then + divided. Of conſequence Chriſtia- 
nity there was of older date than the 4th century. When we refle& on 
the zeal of the primitive preachers of the Goſpel, and the contiguity of 
Ireland to England, it cannot be ſuppoſed the former iſle eſcaped their 
evangelical labours, It afforded the terrified Britiſh clergy a ſecure aſy- 
lum from the Dioeleſian perſecution in 303. So that it is highly probable 
the glad tidings of a Redeeming Saviour were promulgated here very little 
later than in Britain. And I am the more inclined to believe what is ad- 


vanced, becauſe St. Jerome inconteſtibly proves there was a Chriſtian | 


church in Ireland in the 4th and beginning of the 5th century, and that 
letters were then known and cultivated here. Speaking of Celeſtius, the 
boſom-friend of Pelagius the Hereſiarch, he ſays : © he was made fat with 
Scotch (3) flummery.” Now (5) Pelagius was a Britiſh Monk, and an 


(2) Antiquities of the Britiſh Churches, chap. 1. 


+ Stillingfleet, ſup. p. 76. | 
(3) Nec recordatur ſtolidiſſimus, et Scotorum pultibus prægravatus. Hieron. in Hierem. 


Again, Habet enim progeniem Scoticæ gentis, de Britannorum vicinia. 
(4) Auguſtin. de hæres. c. 88. 


(5) Uſſer. p. 208. | 
£:3-2 (6) eminent 


1 0 T 


ens 
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(6) eminent ſcholar : to him reſorted youth from England and Ireland for 
inſtruction, and among others our countryman Celeſtius, who embraced 
the (7) monaſtic life. While in the Britiſh monaſtry he (8) writ to his 
parents in Ireland three pious epiſtles, exhorting them to the practice of 
virtue. All this evinces, that our iſle had heen long chriſtian, and con- 
firms in the higheſt degree what I advanced in the former (9) part of 
theſe pages, that the Britons were not only our firſt teachers, but our 
maſters in divine and human learning. If any other proof of an inti- 
mate connection is neceſſary, we have it in the moſt perfect identity ſub- 
ſiſting between the Iriſh and Britiſh churches in doctrine and diſcipline. 
Pelagius was an able teacher, and well read in (10) Greek philoſophy : it was 
there he found the notions about God and the human ſoul, which were the 
foundations of his hereſy, This knowledge of Greek literature will now 


be Try and ſatisfactorily explained. | 4 


The Iriſh themſelves are the beſt evidences of the origin of their faith. 
About the year 661, a conference was held at (11) Whitby to determine, 
whether the antient diſcipline of the Britiſh and Iriſh churches reſpecting 
the paſchal feſtival, tonſure and other rites, ſhould be continued, or whe- 
ther the Romiſh innovations, adopted by the Anglo'Saxon church, ſhould 
be preferred. Wilfrid, an Eleve of Rome, ſupported the latter, as Col- 
man, an Iriſhman, educated among the (12) Culdees at Hy, and Biſhop of 
_ Lindisfern, did the former. The Eaſter I keep, ſays Colman, I re- 
_ ceived from my elders, who ſent me Biſhop hither ; the which all our fore- 
fathers, men beloved of God, are known to have kept after the ſame man- | 
ner; and that the ſame may not ſeem to any contemptible or worthy to be 
rejected, it is the ſame which St. John the Evangeliſt and the Churches 


over which he preſided, obſerved.” 


(6) Uſſer. ſupra. 
(7) Gennad. c. 44. 
(8) Gennad. ſupra. 
(9) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 160. 
(10) Morſheim, ſupra. 
(11) Bed. 1. 3. c. 25, 


(12) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 65 —66. | 
| | About 
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About the year 160, the Gallic Church, in a long epiſtle to the brethren 
in (13) Aſia and Phrygia, relates the martyrdom of many profeſſors of the 
Goſpel. Pothinus was then Biſhop of Lyons, and a (14) Grecian, as were 
Attalus, Alexander, and Alcibiades, who were miſſioners in Gaul. Theſe 
were (1 5) ſent by Polycarp into France when he went to Rome in the 


pontificate of Anicetus, of courſe the letter written by them to the Chriſ- 


tians in Aſia was in Greek, and this is remarked by Valeſius. Irenæus, who 
ſucceeded Pothinus in Lyons, was a Greek of Smyrna, of which city 
Polycarp was Biſhop. Irenzus when a youth ſaw and converſed with 
Polycarp, and heard him relate the (16) diſcourſes he held with: St. John 
and with the reſt who had ſeen Chriſt. From hence we clearly diſcover the 
grounds of Biſhop Colman's practice, and how it was deduced from St. 
John. Polycarp was diſciple of (17) St. John, as Pothinus and (18) Ire- 
næus were of Polycarp. Theſe Aſiatic miſſionaries founded. churches, or- 
dained biſhops, and gave to the Chriſtians of Britain and France a litur- 
gical form. A very antient (19) MS. informs us, that St. John the Evan- 
geliſt firſt ſang the Gallican office, then the bleſſed Polycarp his diſciple, 
and after him Irenzus, Biſhop of Lyons. Biſhop Stillingfleet,, who care- 
fully examined this antient curſus or office, ſhows that it agreed with the 
Greek, and materially differed from the Roman in the communion ſervice, 
in the prophetical leſſons, in the ſermon and offices after it, and in various 
other particulars, and that this office was adopted by the Britiſh church, 
and no doubt by the Iriſh, which perfectly ſymbolized with it. Indeed we 
have direct and poſitive proof that our liturgy was not the (20) Roman, 


L233; Teig x&T% Agiay xc Opvyreey A Dogs Euſeb. I. g. . 

(14) Pothini quoque bra: _ nomen ipfum Græcam originem deſignat. Vales. ad Fuſcb- 
ſup. p. 86. | a | 

(15) Cave. Hiſt. Liter. p. 3 Moſheim. Cent. 2. | 

(16) Eufeb. I. 5. c. 20. 

(17) Hieron. de Scrip. Eccleſ. 

(18) Greg. Turon, Hiſt, Franc. I. r. c. 3. 

(19) Preſerved by Spelman. Concil. V. 1. p. 176. 

(20) Ut diverſi & ſchiſmatici illi ordines, quibus 8 pe ne acluſa _ uni Catholic & Ro- 
mano cedant officio. Uſſer. Syllog. Epiſ. p. 77. 
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in Gillebert the Biſhop of Limerick's epiſtle to the Iriſh Prelates in 1090. 
We ſhall find che Triſh rites and ceremonies differing from the Roman, in 
the celebration of Eaſter, in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, in the multi- 
plication of biſhops, and in numberleſs other points wherein they agreed 
with the Aſiatic and Britiſh Chriſtians, from whom they received their 
faith. Irenæus, in the 2d century, loudly complained of Romiſh innova- 
tions, © that the ſchiſmatics at Rome had (2 1) corrupted the ſincere law of 
the church, which led to the greateſt impieties. Theſe opinions, adds he, 


the Preſbyters who li ved before our times, who were alſo the diſciples of 


the Apoſtles, did in no wiſe deliver. I, who ſaw and heard the bleſſed 
Polycarp, am able to proteſt in the preſence of God, that if that apoſtolic 


Preſbyter had heard theſe things, he would have Mopped his ears, and 


cried out according to his cuſtom, © Good God ! for what times haſt thou 
reſer ved me, chat I ſhould ſuffer fuch things.” He would have fled from 
the place where he was fitting or ſtanding, ſhould he have heard theſe 
things.“ Thus far Irenæus. 


Theſe ſentiments of Romith corruptions the Afiatic n brought 
with them into Weſtern Europe, they inculcated them on their converts, 
and the Horror and deteſtation they excited in their minds were not effaced 
for many ages; it laſted in Ireland for more than ten centuries. Such was 
the origin of Chriſtianity in Ireland, and ſuch the orientaliſm of our rites 
and ceremonies, which during our progrefs in theſe inquiries we ſhall 
have frequent occaſion to remark. 


How laborious ſoever theſe reſearches may be, I apply to them with ar- 
dour and pleaſure in hopes of diſcovering truth; but I confeſs myſelf diſ- 
pirited and dejected when reduced to the miſerable neceſſity of combating 
ſenſeleſs fictions, and all the ignorance and abſurdity of Iriſh hagiography. 
No laurels are here to be reaped, no reputation to be obtained, and yet filent 
contempt would ſoon be conſtrued into acquieſcence if not approbation. 


(21) Efiverrics di rn ti Pwpens Toy vyin rng bx N Heeg beoper Teriaxrfarrorruy, Eqn Jiacpopur karg oh ur- 


| _ 
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The puerile figments of (22) Vincent of Beauvais, Moronus, Vaſaldus, 
O'Sullivan and Colgan, concerning the firſt preachers of the Goſpel in Ire- 
land, are totally undeſerving notice. Prudentius has characteriſed ſuch 


Na and lying fables in one line: 
en dolus, cummentu, inſomnia, forges. 


The Acts of ous (23) Saints inform us, that Karan, Heston Ailbe and 


Thar were Hibernians, who, after reſiding at Rome for ſome years, were 


conſecrated Biſhops, and erected Sees here about the year 400. This 1s an 
artfub monkiſh fiction to excite our gratitude to Rome, who ſo maternally 


watched over our ſalvation, and ſent us theſe precurfors to reclaim us from 
paganifm. Bithop Lloyd, though ingenious and learned, was not profound 


in antiquities, fays, © I dare not wholly reject thoſe Iriſh legends. of Kia- 


ranus, Albeus, Declanus and Ibazrus.” 


gard is to be paid to ſuſpicions legends, is not eaſy to diſcover. It was: bis 


buſines ta eftabliſh their cyedit, but he found this too) difhcult to attempt. 


It was impoſſible to be done; for if theſe preeurſors of St. Patrick ever 


exiſted, and lived no longer than the: reſt of mankind, their age will be 
found paſterior inſtead of being prior to that af our apoſtle, who, it is ſaid. 


was ſent hithen, A. P. 432. Now the annals of Ulſer and Innisfallen, as 


cited by (25) Ware, place the death of Ibar in 500, that of Ailbe in 527, 
of Declan later, and Kieran at an advanced age was diſciple of St. Finian 
of Clonard, about 520. If we reject theſt authorities, we beſtow on theſe 


precurſors a longevity beyond e ; If 7 we ee 11 the le- 
e popfanncarrened e 


'Theſs teachers we are told rae to Roms; wha cling ee erna 
tion. This 18 incredible, becauſe Bede 18. an unexceptionable evidence 


PS 8 prolett cee. V. 2, p. 102. Uſſer, Lloyd, Stillingffeet, dec. 
(23) Uſſer. Prim. p. 789. 

(24) Of Church Government, p. 5051. 

(25) Annot. in St. Patric. opuſc. p. 106. 


Every reſpect is due to authenti- 
cated, and in remote matters, even to probable facts; hut hy the ſame re- 
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that our hierarchy was exactly ſimilar to the (26) Britiſh, and that we 
know was independent and epiſcopal. Epiſcopal, for her Biſhops appeared 
in the Councils of Arles, Nice, Sardis and Ariminum, all in the 4th cen- 
tary. Independent, for the Britiſh Prelates nobly oppoſed the nfurpatioh 
of Auguſtine ſent by Pope Gregory, and refuſed obedience to a foreign ju- 
riſdiction, conſequently they would not (27) receive ordination from the 
hands of ftrangers. But theſe filly fictions are trifles i in compariſon of the 


legend of St. Patrick, which comes next to be examined. 


The alben of, this Saint, at his baer f the Iriſh, are points 
not only firmly believed by the Iriſh, but referred to as undoubted hiſto- 
ric facts by every writer who has treated of the civil and eccleſiaſtical: hiſ- 
tory of this country. But about the year 1618, Doctor Ryves, one of the 
Maſters in Chancery here, and Judge of the Faculties and Prerogative 
Court, to anſwer a (28) calumnious and inflammatory libel, was obliged 
to conſider minutely the antient hiſtory of our church. Doubts aroſe in 
his mind as to the reality of our apoſtle, and of the age in which he was 
ſappofed to have flourifhed. | However before he ſeriouſly applied to an 
inveſtigation of theſe. matters, he thought it proper and becoming to (29) 
conſult Camden and Uſher, the two great [luminaries of Britiſh and Iriſh 
Antiquities. To the latter he opens his objections; and firſt, he obſerves 
the wonderful miracles recorded by St. Patrick were neither common or 
believed in the age in which he lived; and this he proves from St. Auſtin, 
who was coetaneous with our apoſtle. Secondly, he argues from the ſilence 


(26) Scoti nihil diſcrepabant in converſatione a Britannis. Converſatio here means religious 
life, and ſometimes a monaſtic rule. Du Cange in Converſare & converſatio. Bede ſays again of 
the Iriſh and Britons : Similem vitam & en egiſſe. Hanmer's Chron. p. 9. for the con- 
nection between the Iriſh and Welſh. | | 

(27) Britanni ordinationes ſuas intra ſe ſemper - cetaifabute & hoc eſt erde juris patriar- 


chalis agi five honorarium. Uſler. de libert. Ecc. Brit. p. 118. An admirable work but 


little known. See alſo Stillingfleet, ſup. & Anſwer to Creſſy. Cave of Church Government, 


8 855 , — * 
(28) Ware's Writers by Harris, p. 300. ine, 
(29) Camdeni Epiſt. P · 236—237—238— 245—257. 21 
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of Platina, who, though in his life of Pope Celeſtine he mentions the ſend- [il 
ing of St. Germanus into England and Palladius into Scotland, takes no 
notice of his appointing Patrick to Ireland, and therefore concludes he 19 
mult have lived later than was generally pd 5 = 


"Oaacquitared Welt Camlen, yet defirous of his opinion, Ryves pre- tad 
vailed on Uther to lay his letter before him, which he did. Uſher ſeems. 
not to have acted friendly, impartially or candidly on this occaſion, for in 49 
his letter to Camden, incloſing that of Ryves's, he endeavours to prepoſſeſs 
him in favour of St. Patrick, and even to point out what anſwer he 
ſhould give. He indeed remarks that“ the ridiculous miracles faſtened _—_ 
upon our Saint were the work of later writers,” and in this Camden agrees. 1 
On the preſent occaſion, our learned Primate and his excellent 1 de- | 
viate ſtrangely from ſtrict veracity ; for the (30) Roman Martyrology, | =_ 
Erric of Auxerre, Nennius and others, never omit St. Patrick's miracles. 111 0H 
when they name him; they are both coeval and from the ſame mint. Nor f ; 
would an argument 10 open to confutation ever have been brought for- | | (| 
ward was a better to be found. His miracles are ſo monſtrous and incre- © 
dible, ſo numerous and unneceſſary, and ſuch a proſtitution of divine om- 1 1 | 
nipotence, that the moſt ſtupid, credulous or bigotted' cannot digeſt them. | 
Theſe firſt ſuggeſted to Ryves, as they would to. every man of ſenſe, the 7 138 
ſuſpicions before ſtated. As to Platina, few were more converſant in eccle- {3 3 
ſiaſtical hiſtory than he; ſo that his filence about St. Patrick is really inex- 1 
plicable, was he convinced of his miſſion. A Cotton MS. recording St. Pa- 
trick, is much boaſted of; ſurely we might expect to find in Uſher's Pri- i 
mordia, publiſhed twenty-one years after his writing this letter to Camden, |. 0 | 
an account of its poſſeſſors, its letters and language, ſo as to enable us to 1! 
form ſome judgment of its antiquity ; but none of theſe appear, if I re- 
collect right, in that work. A Cottonian MS. occurs, but it is not noticed 
as remarkable for age or contents. 5 ö 1: 


e 
— . 


Ry ves thus 3 by the oracular deciſions of cheſe eminent 


men, and, overborne ſolely by aurhatity, no farther purſued this curious 
(30) Uſſer. P. 820. | 
Vor. I. Aaa ſubject, 
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ſubject, a few hints excepted, although his learning enabled him to bring 
it to a fair concluſion. This triumph of hagiography over criticiſm and 
erudition has continued to the preſent hour. A well-informed (31) writer 
in 1700 declared,“ he was not ſatisfied about St. Patrick's 365 Biſhops, it 
was probably a fable, and himſelf a Saint of imagination; ; for who can 
tell, but Patricius Avernenſis may have ſunk a day lower in the calendar, 
and made the Iriſh a Patricius Hibernenſis, or the Spaniſh Patrick of Ma- 
laga, who, according to Luitprandus, lays claim to that day, might ap- 
pear to the Iriſh in a dream, as St. George did to the Engliſh, and become 
their Protector and at laſt their Apoſtle, For the calendar is the ground 
upon which the legendaries run diviſions, and as barren as it ſeems to be, 
it has produced a world of devout fables. For in old time, give a Monk 
but a name, and he would quickly write a life.” Thus far Maurice, 
whoſe conjectures, thus vaguely and jocularly thrown out, are yet the 
reſult of uncommon knowledge of the ſubject, as we ſhall now ſee. 


The Calendar is certainly the ground-work of every fabulous legend. 
Fach church we are (32) told kept one for its ſaints and martyrs, but 
Ruinart declares they were exceedingly imperfect, Nor could it be other- 
wiſe among barbarous nations, where Chriſtianity was without eſtabliſh- 
ment and its preachers itinerant, ſupporting a precarious life among rude 
and ferocious pagans. As the common martyrologies (33) were compiled 
from the Calendars, it will not be wondered at if they are bnt little to be 
depended on. But two have reached us, one Roman Calendar of the 
fourth and one Carthaginian of the fifth century, both to be ſuſpected 
and not contributing to the credit of ſuch works. Our calendars and 
martyrologies are leſs eſtimable and of leſs authority. Colgan, it may 
be imagined, gives in the Preface to his Iriſh Saints, the beſt reaſons he 
could invent to induce us to believe the tales he delivers concerning them, 


(31) Maurice's Defence of Epiſcopacy, p. 155. Fuller's Church Hiſtory, ad Ann. 730. 

(32) Ruinart. Præf. gen. in Act. Sincer. Martyr. p. 17. 

(33) Ex Kalendariis quæ * n -antecedunt, duo fuluramodo ad nos pervenere. 
nn. * 


He 
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He quotes (34) Gorman, who writ about 1170; the Caſhel calendar com- 
poſed, as he ſays, earlier, and the martyrology of Angus and Melruan of 
the eighth century. Now the latter, like the other Iriſh manuſcripts, 


famous in obſcurity, has never ſeen the light, nor is it to be regretted, be- 


cauſe it carries internal marks of forgery. Let one inſtance ſuffice. - In 
its ſecond Preface it. cites the martyrology of St. Jerome. Launoy has 
(35) proved, that no ſuch work under the name of St. Jerome was known 
to early writers, but that about the ninth century, a trick then common 
was practiſed, that of fathering on him a ſuppaſititious performance. 


Neither Bellarmine or Sixtus Senenſis enumerate this among his works, 


ſo that inſtead of the eighth this martyrology cannot be older than the 
ninth century. Colgan acquaints (36) us, that the deaths of Angus and 


Melruan are found in this martyrology and thoſe of other ſaints poſterior 
to them, which he ſuppoſes the additions of ſome Monk living about 
the concluſion of, the ninth century. No proof is brought of this con- 


jecture, ſo that the antiquity of this work reſts ſolely on the ſuppoſition 
of an intereſted individual, and is oppoſed by the ſtrongeſt external and 
internal proofs. Take the facts as ſtated by Colgan himſelf, and let any 
judicious and impartial reader Pronounce on the credibility and degree 
of weight this martyrology carries with 1 it when it — for St. Patrick 
and other ideal ſaints. 


The Roman martyrology is the oldeſt in which we find the name of 
our apoſtle. This like the reſt has been interpolated in various ages, ſo 


that it is impoſſible to know what were its original contents. By the 
French antiquaries it has often been convicted of falſchood : its making 
Sergius Paulus firſt Biſhop of Narbonne, and Dionyſius Areopagita the 
Apoſtle of France, deſtroys every claim it can make to authenticity. 


(34) Ut præteream B. Mar. Gormanum, qui ante annos prope quingenos, &c. Præf. ad Act. 
Sanc. Hiberniz. 


(35) Diſpunct. epiſt. P. de Marc. ad Vales. c. 6. p. 66. 
(36) Supra, p. 581. 
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St. Patrick is in Bede's martyrology. Whether he ever compoſed ſuch 
a work is very doubtful, as he barely hints at it in one of his compoſi- 
tions. Cave's (37) opinion of that paſſing under his name, is by no means 
in its favour. It would be tedious and diſguſting to review the fables and 
errors of Uſuardue, Notkerus Balbulus and others, who lived later, and 
have the name of our Apoſtle : the ſame bold, nn and groundleſs 


(38) figments crowd all their pages. 


As nothing advanced by Uſher, Camden, or the Martyrologiſts, can in 
the ſmalleſt degree ſupply evidence of the exiſtence of St. Patrick, ſo 
neither will the general character of our Sanctology, which (39) Bollandus 
declares to be the compilation of arrant fablers, and not older than the 
12th century. Tillemont's words are equally ſtrong. Que la plupart, 
ſont. d'auteurs tres-fabuleux.” This is the language of liberal, learned 


and enlightened Roman Catholic writers, who ſaw the diſgrace brought 
on religion, and the real injury done it, by lying miracles and horrible 


blaſphemies. Even St. Auſtin in the 4th century declared (40) there were 
few genuine memoirs of martyrs or Saints. The Trullan (41) council 
ordered all forged acts, which began greatly to multiply, to be burnt, be- 
cauſe as Palſamon on this Canon obſerves, they lead“ to laughter and 


infidelity.“ 


From the manner of compoſing theſe Lives of Saints, we may judge of 
the deplorable mental weakneſs of thoſe who believe them, and the con- 
ſummate 1 and wickedneſs of thoſe who inculcate them on the 


(37) Id quod nunc circumfertur, crebris aliorum interpolationibus, deturpatum eſſe multum, 


dudum notirunt. Hiſt. Lit. p. 335. 
(38) Voſs. de Hiſt. Lat. p. 300 —695. Cave. ſup. p. 187. Vales. ad Euſeb. I. 5. for the ſtory of . 


Zacharias. 
(39) Ab auctoribus fabuleſiſſimis FREE as: nec ulla fzxculs FET LOL priora. Act. Sand. 


ad 17 Marti. 


(40) Serm. 93. 


(41) Can. 63. 
ignorant. 
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ignorant. Cardinal Valerio (42) tells us, it was uſual with the Monks to 


exerciſe their ſcholars in compoſition by propoſing the uſual topics to them, 


the lives and martyrdom of Saints. Popular ſtories, and more commonly 
the ſuggeſtions of their own fancy, were the ground-work of their ampli- 
fications. The beſt of theſe were laid by, and after ſome years produced 
as genuine works. There is a curious anecdote in (43) Mr. Warton to this 
purpoſe. About 1380, flouriſhed Gilbert de Stone, a learned eccleſiaſtic, 
and good Latin writer. The Monks of Holywell in Flintſhire, applied to 
him to write the life of their patron- ſaint; Stone aſked for materials, he 
was anſwered, there were none; upon which, he ſaid, © he could execute 
the work juſt as eaſily without materials, and would write them a moſt 
excellent Legend, after the manner of the legend of Thomas a Becket.” 
By ſuch juvenile Monkiſh exerciſes, lives of St. Patrick multiplied amaz- 
ingly. When Joceline fat down to compoſe his lies, he (44) found ſixty- 
fix biographers had preceded him in this walk: all but four were deſtroyed 
in the Norwegian invaſion ; from theſe, he tells us, -he ſelected ſuch facts 
as deſerved (45) belief. Here are ſome of the miracles which our author 
thinks credible. St. Patrick while an infant, bronght a new river from 
the earth, which cured the blind. He produced fire from ice. He raiſed 


his nurſe from the dead. He expelled a devil from an heifer, and he 


changed water into honey. Theſe were but the infant ſports of this won- 
der-working Saint. The miracles recorded in holy writ, even that of cre- 
ation itſelf, are paralleled, and if poſſible ſurpaſſed by thoſe of our ſpiri- 
tual hero. So that for authenticity, the Legend of St. Patrick merits no 
By eB eſtimation than the moſt contemptible of theſe fictions, 


(42) Bayle, Di&t. article, Valerius. 

' (43) Hiſtory of Engliſh poetry. V. 2. p. 190. Cardinal Beſſarion ſaid of theſe am a 
* che queſti Santi moderni, mi fanno aſſai dubitare delli paſſati. 

(44) Vit. 8. Patric. apud Meſſingham, p. 81. 

(45) Quæcunque fide digna reperire potui. Vit. S. Patricii. 


85 85 I ſhall 
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I ſhall now proceed with ſtronger evidence, to prove our Apoſtle an 
ideal perſonage. If he received his miſſion from Pope Celeſtine, his or- 
ders in the Church of Rome; was graced with the archiepiſcopal dignity ; 
formed an hierarchy, and eſtabliſhed rites and ceremonies from Roman 
originals, as all his brographers boaſt; can the utmoſt ſtretch of human 
ingenuity aſſign a reaſon why Cogitoſus, Adamnan, Cummian and Bede 
have paſled over theſe intereſting particulars unnoticed ?- Bede, ' whoſe pre- 
dilection for Rome and her tenets had led him into many errors, and 
whom all allow to be well informed, never would have omitted fo capital 
an event as the converſion of Ireland by a miſſioner from Rome, and the 
miracles of that miſſioner in fupport of his favourite, doctrines, did ſuch 
facts or any tradition of them exiſt in the begining of the eighth cen- 


tury, for Bede died A. D. 735. 


About the year 604, Laurence, Biſhop of rg and two other 
Prelates writing to the Biſhops and Abbots in Ireland, have theſe remark- 
able words: When (46) the Apoſtolic See fent us to theſe weſtern parts 
to preach to pagan nations, and we happened to come into this iſland of 
Britain, we very much eſteemed the holineſs of the Britons and Iriſh: be- 
fore we knew. them, believing they proceeded according to the cuſtom of 
the univerſal church; but we have been informed, that the Scots (che 
Iriſh) do not differ in religious ſentiments from the Britons, for Biſhop 
Dagan coming to us, not only refuſed to eat with us, but even to take 
any repaſt in the ſame houſe. Let the advocates for the exiſtence of St. 
Patrick conſider well this citation. Biſhop Laurence ſucceeded Auguſtine 
in the See of Canterbury, and was by (47) birth a Roman. St. Patrick 
was dead but an hundred years. Could all remembrance of his miſſion 
from Rome, and his connection with that See, be forgotten in that ſpace 
of time; if it could not, would he have neglected to upbraid them with 
ingratitude to their Apoſtle and a dereliction of his doctrines? And does 


re. Fe 
(47) Parker. de Antiq. Ecc. Brit. p. 73. Edit. Drake. 


not 
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not this letter demonſtrate what was before advanced of the difference be- 


tween the Britiſh and Roman Churches in religious tenets, and that the 


Iriſh agreed with the Britiſh? By Biſhop Dagan's refuſing to eat with or 

remain in the ſame houſe with the Roman miſhoners, we muſt know, 
hat a perſon whoſe. company was thus rejected, was under excommuni-= 
cation, for ſo it is expreſſed in (48) ancient Iriſh canons. The Britons, 
fays (49) Bede, would no more communicate with the Anglo-Saxons than 
with pagans. The Iriſh, we ſee, had exactly the ſame ſentiments. * The 
Britiſh Prieſts, complains (50) Aldhelm, putted up with a conceit of their 
own purity, do exceedingly abhor communion with us, inſomuch that 
they neither will join in prayers with us in the church, nor in commu- 
nion, nor will they enter into' ſociety with us at table: the fragments we 
leave after refection, they will not touch but throw to dogs. The cups 
alſo out of which we have drank, they will not uſe, until they have 
cleanſed them with ſand and aſhes. They refuſe all civil ſalutations, and 
will not give us the kifs of pious fraternity. Moreover, if any of us go 
totake an abode among them, they will not vouchfafe to admit us, till 
we are compelled to ſpend forty days in penance.” , Words cannot con- 
vey a ſtronger deteſtation of Popery than this teſtimony of Aldhelm, 


an (51) excellent ſcholar and contemporary with Biſhop Laurence. We 


may obſerve that the Britiſh and Iriſh Churches had hierarchies inde- 


pendent and epiſcopal among thom, and that "_ fulminated excommu- 


nication en intruders. 


(48) 8 & menſa 2 wid Ns S. Patric; * ſupra. Again : quicunque 
clericus ab aliquo excommunicatus fuerit & alius eum 1. ambo en * 
utantur, Pag. 43. | . 

(49) Moris fit Britonum, fidem religionemque 8 pro nihilo pation: ; neque in aliquo 
iis magis communicare quam paganis. L. 2. c. 10. 

(o) Epiſt. ad Damnon. 44, inter Epiſt. Bonifac. 
(51) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 171. 
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In 630, the Roman clergy addreſs: an epiſtle (to be ſeen in Bede) to five 
Iriſh biſhops and five preſbyters, on the paſchal feſtival. Here, again, St. 
Patrick might be very properly and advantageouſly: introduced, and his 
own, as well as his fucceſſors, practice in the ſee of Armagh. But nothing 
to this purpoſe occurs in our eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians: the Biſhops are ſtyled, - 
without any diſtinction, the moſt: beloved and moſt holy Tomianus, Co- 
lIumbanus, Cronanus, Dimanus and Baithanus. I have before mentioned 
the convention at Whitby in 661. Theſe, it may be ſaid, are negative 
arguments; but is an accumulation of theſe of no weight, particularly 
in very remote matters? But the fubject does not reſt ſolely on theſe: 
it is a poſitive fact, that Columba and his (5 2) Culdees differed widely 


from Rome in doctrine and diſcipline, in the 6th century, when St. Pa- 


trick was but a few years dead. We have juſt ſeen the ſame difference 
ſubſiſting in 604. In 639, Pope Honorius teſtifies the ſame in Bede, and 
in 730, Bede declares our averſion: from Romiſh cuſtoms. Will any im- 


partial and fober man aſſert, that if St. Patrick founded the Iriſh church, 


and that his rites and ceremonies were from Roman archetypes, there 
could be ſuch a total falling off from them within a. few years after his 
death. A barbarous people are ever retentive of firſt impreſſions. Who 
was the preacher of theſe new opinions ſo oppoſite to the Roman? Hiſ- 
tory does not record his name. The fact is, and we find it has been 
amply confirmed, that chriſtianity flouriſhed in Ireland long before the 
age of St. Patrick, and that it was firſt preached, not by Roman but by 
Aſiatic miſſioners, or their diſciples, the latter diſſenting in various im- 
portant particulars from the former, as will hereafter appear. 
If the principal events of our Apoſtle's life are ſhown to be not only 
incredible and uncertain, but abſolutely falſe, it muſt deciſively remove 
the vulgar prejudices reſpecting his exiſtence and miſſion. He is (53) ſaid. 


(52) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 42 and ſeq; 
(53) Ware's Biſhops by Harris, initio. 
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to have been a North Briton, born at Kilpatrick, A. D. 372, his father 
was Calpurnius a Deacon, the ſon of Potitus a Prieſt, his mother was 
Concheſla, niece of St. Martin, Biſhop of Tours. Baronius and Flori- 
legus tell us he was a native of Ireland: O'Sullivan that he was born in 


Britanny : the Scholiaſt on Joceline that he was from Cornwall, and others 
make him a Welſhman. Of ſuch fictions we may ſay with Horace: 


Incerta hæc fi tu poftules | 25 
Ration certa facere, nibilo plus agas 
Ruam ſi des operam ut cum ratione inſanias. 


Now Bede has (54) declared, that the Southern Scots did not receive 
the faith till 412, nor the Northern before 565, ſo that Calpurnius and 
Potitus were Chriſtian Prieſts in Scotland long before it was evangelized. 
St. Martin was (55) born at Sabaria in Pannonia or Hungary; how his 
niece came to marry our North Briton, no one has yet explained. It 
ſeems it was faſhionable for miſſioners to be related to St. Martin, 
for Ninian who converted the Southern Scots was alſo his (56) 
nephew, | 


Our Apoſtle, - conſcious of his inability to convert the Iriſh without 
proper qualifications, ſuch as travelling and ſtudy ſupplied, removed to 
the Continent, viſited Italy, and remained among the Canons of the 
Lateran for ſome time, and then with the Monks diſperſed in the iſles 
of the Tuſcan Sea. Thirty-five years were ſpent in this manner. St. 


(£4) DL. 3: ©. 4+ Antiquities of Ireland, p. 58. 
(55) Sulp. Sever. vit. S. Martin. 
(56) Uſſer. p. 662. 
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Patrick's refidence in the Lateran is void of truth, for Onuphrius (57) 
aſſures us from the archives of that church, that Pope Gelaſius was the 
firſt who placed canons there, and he was raiſed to the pontificate, A. D. 


492, one year before the death of St. Patrick. 


After this preparatory; diſcipline, he was conſecrated Biſhop by Amatus 


or Pope Celeſtine, who granted him the dignity of Archbiſhop. Here 


all his biographers, antient and modern, diſcover their ignorance of ec- 


cleſiaſtical hiſtory. On the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, to preſerve to 


the Biſhop of the (58) Metropolis his rank, the title of Archbiſhop was 
invented. At the Epheſine Counſel in 431, Cyril Biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
and Celeſtine Biſhop of Rome, were publicly honoured with this ſtyle. 
Before Theodore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, enjoyed this title in 673, 
it was unknown in Britain; and (59) Mabillon is confident, that few 


claimed or aſſumed it before the ninth century. 


In 462, St. Patrick went to Rome, and related to Pope Hilary the 


ſucceſs of his miſſion, which was ſo pleaſing, that the Pope as a mark 


of his eſteem, conferred on him the Pall and Legateſhip of Ireland. We 
may form ſome notion of the credit due to this ſtory when Doctor 
Talbot, titular Archbiſhop of Dublin (60) fays, © that St. Patrick was 
neither Archbiſhop, Primate, or Metropolitan: that his Pall is chimerical, 
made of goat's wool, and fl.es through the air, ſewn to the reliques of 

(57) Annot. ad Platin. p. 68. : | 

(58) Ut Autem maneret Metropolite Alexandrino ſuus honor, inventum eſt Archiepiſcopi 
nomen. Marſham. Propyl. ad Monaſt. Anglican. 


(59) De Re Diplom. I. 2. c. 2. 
(60) Jus Primat. Armacan. p. 116—133, a controverſial work, wherein the right of Dublin 


or Armagh to the Primacy is diſcuſſed, by Talbot on one fide, and Mac Mahon on the other. 
A. D. 1724. | 


$ | | Stephen 
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Stephen the Proto- martyr.“ This is peaking pretty plainly for a Roman 
Catholic Prelate, and treating theſe monkiſh falſehoods with juſt con- 
tempt. Talbot, throughout his work, evinces ſtrong good ſenſe and li- 


berality, with conſiderable learning; theſe led him to deſpiſe the ſilly 


legends on which his antagoniſt, Doctor Mac Mahon, ſo much relied, 
and he had truth on his ſide when he rejected the legateſhip of St. Pa- 
trick, for there was no ſuch office as Legatus a Latere until the (61) ſe- 
cond Nicene Council, A. D. 787, above three centuries after the deceaſe 
of our Apoſtle; nor were palls beſtowed in Ireland before the (62) year 


1152. It muſt be as tireſome to the reader as it is to the writer to pur- 


ſue farther this critical examination of the life of our Saint. I do not 
heſitate in affirming, that every chapter in Joceline and Colgan is liable 
to ſimilar objections; internal and invincible proofs theſe, that our 
PR. and his Hiſtory are n fabulous. 


| Tos us next inquire how 8. Patrick came to be dubbed the Patron 


Saint of Ireland. The ninth century, famous for reviving and incorpo- 


rating Pagan practiſes with the Chriſtian ritual, obſerving that Rome had 
her (63) Mars, Athens her Minerva, Carthage her Juno, and every coun- 
try and city a proper and peculiar deity, whoſe guardian care was its 
greateſt protection and ſecurity, conceived it a very becoming employ- 
ment for Chriſtian Saints to aſſume the patronage of a Chriſtian People, 


and to intereſt them the more in this new occupation, they brought their 


bones or regen wherever laid, and famed them in the provalpal 


(6 1) Caſaub. 1 in 1 p. 386. 
(62) Ware's Biſhops, p. 58. | 
(63) A curious liſt of theſe . Di propri!” may. be ſeen in Bayer adi. ad Selden. de Dis Syris, 


p-. 107-168, and a not leſs curious catalogue of Chriſtian tutelar deities j is in Ant. Maced. de Dis 
tutelaribus orbis chriſtiani Ulyſſipon. 1687. Folio. 
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church of the metropolis. The ſuperſtition and illiteracy of the age 
were favourable to every clerical impoſition. Thus Hilduin, in the be- 


ginning of the ninth century, was not aſhamed, ſuch was the deplorable 


ignorance of the times, to affirm to the Emperor Louis, that St. Luke in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles calls Dionyſius a moſt illuſtrious nobleman and 
an excellent philoſopher, and that he was (64) ordained the Apoſtle of 
Gaul. Though nothing like this is in the Acts, it paſſed current, for 
Hilduin was an eccleſiaſtic of high rank, being Abbot of St. Germain. 
Here we have the origin of the patron of France. | 


About the year 816, Pope Leo III. made St. James the Apoſtle the pa- 
tron of Spain. He (65) aſſerts with all the confidence of infallibility, 
that at the inſtance of Abiathar, the Jewith high prieſt, St. James was 
ſlain by Herod : that his body was concealed and placed in a boat, which 
at that inſtant miraculouſly offered itſelf; that, after failing far, it landed 
in Galicia, and the body from thence was tranflated to Compoſtella. In 
virtue of theſe reliques, the Archbiſhop of Compoſtella in 1215, boldly 
claimed in the Lateran Council the prerogatives due to his See. The 
proof of the legend, though a monſtrous fiction, thus grounded and 


ſanctified by time, did not admit of particular exceptions, and therefore 


Ximenes, Primate of Toledo, took the ſhorteſt courſe with it, by peremp- 
torily denying the arrival of St. James in Spain; and in this, after a 
lapſe of many centuries, he is ſupported by Baronius againft Pope Leo. 
The Scots, in an (66) Apology to Pope Boniface VIII. give nearly the 


| ſame account of the coming of the reliques of St. Andrew, their patron ; 


(64) Totius Galliæ Apoſtolum ordinatum. Apud Surium. ad Oct. 9. p. 230. 

(65) Apud Marian. c. 12. Baron. ad A. C. 816. 

(66) Uſſer. p. 340. According to Rous, St. George did not begin his patronage of England 
in 1180, Hiſt. reg. Angliæ, p. 142. Edit. Hearne. 


f 


this 
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this was in the reign of Ungus, and in the ninth century alſo. If the 


Iriſh had no other examples, France was ſufficient for their imitation, 
in conſtituting a. tutelary deity for their Iſle, for France was the (67) 
aſylum of the learned Hibernians in the gth age from the Daniſh ty- 
ranny. This conſideration well deſerves attention, but I rely more on 


written evidence, liable to no miſtake. 


— 


It is an undoubted fact, that St. Patrick is not mentioned by any 

author or in any work of veracity in the 5th, 6th, 7th or 8th centuries.. 
In 858, we find his name and miracles in a (68) fragment of Nen- 
nius: this fragment is compoled of the wildeſt incoherences and ex- 
actly in the ſtyle of the incredible fictions of that age. It ſeems to 
have been compiled from an Iriſh. Legend, as in ſome places it re- 


fers to it. About 880, Herric of Auxerre, in his life of St. German, 


calls St. Patrick, . Hiberniz peculiaris Apoſtolus, the proper apoſtle of 
Ireland, and at the ſame time he was inſerted in Uſuard's Martyro- 
logy. Theſe, I apprehend, are the firſt and oldeſt notices of our Pa- 


tron Saint, for he was not heard of when Bede died in 735. 


In Uſuard's and the Roman Martyrology, Biſhop Patrick of (69) 
Auvergne is placed at the 16th day of March, and on the ſame day 
the office of the Lateran Canons, approved by Pope Pius V. celebrates 
the feſtival of a Patrick the apoſtle of Ireland. The 17th of March 
is dedicated to Patrick, Biſhop of. Nola. Had not Doctor Maurice 


(67) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 176, & ſeq. 
(68) Edit. Bertram, p. 92. 

(69) Ufler. p. 897. 

(70) Uſſer. p. 894-895. 
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then the beſt reaſons for ſuppoſing that Patricius Avernenſis ſunk a 
day lower in the Calendar and made for the Iriſh a Patricius Hiber- 
nenſis? This ſeems exactly to be the caſe. It is very extraordinary 
the 16th and 17th of March ſhould have three Patrick's, .one of Au- 
vergne, another of Ireland, and a third of Nola! The Antiquities of 
Glaſtonbury record three Patricks, one of Auvergne, another Archbi- 
ſhop of Ireland, and a third an Abbat. The laſt, according to a Mar- 
tyrology cited by Uther, went on the miſfion to Ireland, A. D. 850, 
but was unſucceſsful and returned and died at Glaſtonbury. If all 
that is now advanced be not a fardel of monkiſh fictions, which I 
verily believe it is, the laſt Patrick was the -man -who was -beatified by 
the bigotted Anglo-Saxons, for his endeavours to bring the Iriſh to a 
conformity with the Romiſh Church. Camden remarks, “that as for 
Patrick's miracles I verily think that fabulous writers in facceeding 
ages amplified them and forged others, yea and might in that ignorant 
and credulous age affix upon him thoſe-of Patrick of Bulgaria.“ This 
is fairly giving up the legend of St. Patrick as a fiction. I know 
nothing of Patrick -of Bulgaria, but the Bulgarian Prince, Boger and 
his people received Chriſtianity, A. D. 845. So that every circumſtance 
and inquiry ſeem to point out the gth century as the preciſe time 
when a Patron Saint Was beſtowed on Ireland. 


St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of the paſſions of EnQuipfue and Eulogius, 
(71) obſerves, © we are taught but only to worſhip God: for we ought 
not to be (72) ſuch as the Pagans are, whom we lament upon that 


(71) Serm. 101. de Diverſis. 
(72) er enim tales eſſe debemus quales one deten & quidem illi mortuos ho- 
mines colunt. Auguſt. 8 


very 
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very account, becauſe they worſhip dead men.“ In another (73) place 
he declares, even Angels are not to be adored, and that they would be 


highly diſpleaſed at being worſhipped. With ſuch ſentiments as theſe, 
and they were thoſe of the age aſcribed to St. Patrick, can we be ſur- 


prized at Doctor Ryves denying the exiſtence of a Saint, whoſe hiſtory 
and miracles outrage credibility? Not one ſolid argument can be ad- 
duced from Calenders, Martyrologies or Iriſh Hagiography, that ſuch 
a, perſon lived in the 5th century; but there are numberleſs ones drawn 


from the ſilence: of writers in the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th centuries, as 
well as direct and poſitive: proofs of the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
Iriſh church being different from the Roman which he taught. Is it 
not then to be hoped and earneſtly wiſhed, from this impartial evi- 
dence and the authorities on which it is founded being thus fairly 
laid before the public, that no ſuch prayers as the following may be 


hereafter addreſſed to him or others deified by wretched. mortals ?. 


6 0 God, (74) who vouchſafed to ſend St. Patrick, a Confeſſor and Biſhop;. 
to preach thy glory to Gentiles, grant to thoſe begotten by him through 
thy Goſpel in Jeſus Chriſt, that remaining immoveably in the doctrine 
which he delivered, we may be able through him to fulfil what thou 
commandeſt! Nor this. (75) Increaſe in us, O Lord, our belief of a 
reſurrection, thou who workeſt miracles by the reliques of thy Saints, 
Patrick, Bridget and Columba, and make us partakers of immortal glory, 


' 59 


of which we adore the pledges in their aſhes 


Such addreſſes to the Almighty and through ſuch mediators are 


prophane and ſhocking mockeries. Where, it may be aſked, is the 


(73) Tunc tibi iraſcitur Angelus, quando ipſum colere volueris. . Auguſt, in Pfalm. 96. 
(74) Offic. prop. S. Hiberniæ, in feſto S. Patric. p. 80, A. D. 1769. 
(75) Offic. prop. ſupra. de Invent. SS. Patric. Brigid. & Columb. p. 128. 
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doctrine delivered by St. Patrick to be found? Certainly not in the 


Practice of the antient Iriſh church, Columba and his Culdees, as I 
before ſhewed, differed widely in religious opinions from the Romaniſts, 


and yet he is joined with St. Patrick as if he held the ſame belief. 
St. Bridget is an imaginary Saint like Patrick. The Roman Cacholics 
of Ireland are a liberal and enlightened people, nor is it poſſible they 


will be longer amuſed with fictitious legends, or pay their adoration to 


ideal perſonages. The night of ignorance and ſuperſtition is paſſed, 


and with it the ruſtic and undiſcerning piety of dark ages. A ſcrip- 
tural, rational and manly religion is alone calculated for their preſent 


improvements in ſcience and manners: this alone will eſtabliſh an em- 


pire in the heart of every thinking and well diſpoſed my which no 


revolution will be able to ſhake. 


Preterite veniam dabit ignorantia culpæ. 


THE 


— — — — = 


THE 


 ANTIQUITIES of IRELAND. 


a” 


THE ANYTISUITIES OF THE [RISH CHURCH. 
[ Continued, | 


HEN mankind, in the middle ages, deſerted the ſimple, intelligible 

and holy Religion revealed in the inſpired writings, and adopted 

a compound, pagan and ſuperſtitious polytheiſm : when the merits of a 
redeeming Saviour were thought inſufficient without the mediatorial aid 
of deified mortals to procure ſalvation, very little could be urged in exte- 
nuation of ſo ominous a derliction of chriſtian principles. But that ſome- 
thing muſt unavoidably be conceded to human infirmity and to converts, 
ignorant, barbarous and emerging from idolatry, to long habits and ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſions, is the voice of reaſon, ſanctioned by ſacred hiſtory. This 
is a very different caſe from the former : the one was a vicious pruriency, 
ariſing from too proſperous a ſtate of chriſtianity ; the other could not be 


remedied without the interpoſition of miraculous powers. Our firſt miſh- 


oners therefore did as little violence as poſſible, to the prejudices of our 
Heathen anceſtors in eſtabliſhing the Goſpel among them, and by judici- 
ous condeſcenſjons gained their affections and attention. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, they too frequently yielded more than could be juſtified : perhaps 
the cloud that obſcured Chriſtianity in thoſe ages prevented their ſeeing the 
criminality and danger of ſuch a conduct: or they might imagine they 
were not injuring its eſſentials, when they admitted ſome Pagan practices 

Vol. I. „ 1 as 
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as temporary expedients. Let this matter be as it may, when the firſt 
preachers of the Goſpel began their labours in this Iſle, they found an 
heathen Hierarchy every where exerciſing their offices in Groves, Caves, and 
Stone- circles; at ſingle upright pillars, or amid the gloom of ponderous 
trilithons. Exiſting monuments authenticate this fact, and this fact and 
ſimilar ones open new proſpects of our Antiquities, intereſting, inſtructive 
and curious. The following, connected with my ſubject, may ſerve as a 

ſpecimen; for on this and every other ſubject much remains for the i inge 


nuity and erudition of others. 

Our earlieſt religious ſtructures were adjoining to, frequently in the bo- 
ſom of a grove, conſecrated from the remoteſt ages to holy uſes. In the 5th 
century, among the unconverted, the (1) adoration of trees was common 
throughout Europe. The Celtes dedicated them to their (2) deities, and 
hence the holineſs aſcribed to them, and their (3) appropriation to ſacred 
and civil purpoſes. The miſſioners continued the Druidic notion, and 
conſecrated trees to Saints, and ſo great was the veneration for them, that 
the act of cutting or injuring them incurred a (4) ſevere penalty. Some ar- 
chers, who in the 12th century, deſtroyed this ſacred timber in the church- 
yard of (5) Finglas, near Dublin, were ſaid to have died of an unuſual peſti- 
lence: Thus our firſt preachers endeavoured to ſupplant the Druids and 
their OT TOs by erecting chriſtian edifices in oaken groves; and 


(1) Lindenbrog. p. 1357. Conc. Now. Co 2+ 3 . 
(2) Arborem illam excidi oportere, quia eſſet dæmoni dedicata. S. Sev. vit. S. Mart. p. 320. 


This was in France. 


(3) Antiquities of Ireland. p. 310. 
(4) Taxus Sancti libram valet. Leg. Wall. p. 262. The Editor's note is: Sancto alicui dedi- 


cata, Dubricio, Telao, quales apud Wallos i in cæmeteriis etiamnum (A. D. 1730.) trequentes .. 


viſuntur. 
(5) Ea tempeſtate, Sagittarii apud Finglas in arbores Sanftorum manibus per cæmeterium plan- 


tatas enormiter deſævientes, fingulari peſte conſumpti. Gir. Cambrens. p. 1776. 
3 . 


20 


that 


1 Ten 1 _ 
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chat they did ſo, the (6) the names of the following churches abundantly | 
prove. Dar-inis, Dar-neagh, Dore-Arda, Dore-Bruchais, Dore-Chaochain, 4 
Dore-Chuiſcrigh, Dore-Dunchon, Dore-Durbhchon, Dore-Fdneach, Dore- 9 

Lothecir, & c. If there was no ſuch ſtrong evidence, we ſhall ſoon ſee in 4 

the analogy of the Clergy's conduct on * occalions, that this was 19 

the fact. | 

The (7) holineſs of Caves was as firmly believed as that of Groves. In {| 

theſe the Druids performed divine offices and (8) taught their diſciples. Of 1 


theſe the Chriſtian miſſioners ſoon diſpoſſeſſed them. At (9) Roſcarbury 


are ſome of theſe antient Caves, and there St. Fachnan very early founded hl 

a See and literary ſeminary. At (10) Liſmore is a Druidic Cave, and there | ll 
was alſo a celebrated ſchool and Cathedral; and near the latter was the i i 
reſidence of an Anachoret from the remoteſt time. He was the genuine þ | 


ſucceſſor of the Druidic Semnotheiſt. This name is given by (11) Diogenes 
Laertius to our Druidic aſcetics. Neither Caſaubon or Menage ſatisfacto- 


rily explain this word, and others are as unſucceſsful. Semnotheus ſeems 1 
to have been a ſolitary (12) religioniſt, who in a ſecret and devious cell 1 
gave himſelf up to the contemplation of heavenly things. The Druids " 
were indebted to their abſtraction from the world (clam & din, are Mela's 7 1 
words) for the reſpect and reverence in which they were held, and ſo were 1 
the Monks, who (13) ſucceeded them. The veneration for the one was | | 1 
(6) Colgan. Act. Sandt. Hib. Archdall's Monaſt. paſs. ; = 
(7) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 5 | | | | | 1 
(8) Mel. I. 3. c. 3. i gl 
(9) Smith's Cork, V. 1. p. 267. | | | | 1 
(10) Smith's Waterford, p. 333 | | 1 
(11) In proem. Edit. Menagii. Dickinſon. Delp. Phoen. p. 186. Sched. de Dis Gerti. p. 423. | | 
Bruker. T. 1. p. 320. | 10 
(12) Secreta & inacceſſa loca vocant Semna, Rhodog. p. 316, Suid. in Teuer. Philo fays: | 1 
£054 481 06npeue aß 0 XQ&AET Us TELVELOVs De vit. theor. | it 
(13) Mackenſie's royal line, p. 13. e — My | 
B Cc | eaſily | | 9 
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eaſily transferred to the other. The Druids called their retreats, (14) Cluain, 
which the Monks expreſſed by an equivalent word, Diſert from the Latin 
Diſertum. We have between ſeventy and eighty Cluains, Clones and 
Cloynes in Colgan and Archdall, and a great number of Diſerts, both pre- 
fixed to the names of churches ; at once Pointing out and preſerving to this 
day their origin. | : 


A very remarkable inſtance occurs. in France to corroborate what has 
been advanced. Felibien, {15) ſpeaking of the Caves under the church of 
Chartres, ſays :“ Les grottes qui ſont ſous cette égliſe, & qu'on pretend 
avoir elte commencees dans les temps que les Druydes y dedicerent un 
autel à une vierge qui devoit enfanter, ont preſque autant d'eſpace que 
Fegliſe haute, &c. The grand aſſembly of the Gauliſh and Britiſh Druids, 
according to Cæſar, was held F © in finibus Carnutum, probably at this 
very place, and over theſe caves a Chriſtian church was erected. 


In the compound religion, (as heretofore (16) explained) profeſſed by 
the Druids, ſtone pillars, circles, and trilithons were temples : no ſtronger 
inſtance can be given of the Chriſtian eoming directly into the place of the 
Pagan clergy than that of St. Iltut. In (17) Brecknockſhire is Ty Ilhtud, 
or St. Iltut's cell. 'This was compoſed of three upright ſtones and an im- 
poſt, forming an oblong ſquare of eight feet by four, and as many high. 
Here the Saint led an eremetic life. In this cell are nine different ſorts of 
croſſes, and yet the Editor of Camden very truly obſerves, that notwith- 
ſtanding theſe the cell was made in the time of paganiſm, and originally ſtood 


(14) O'Brien in voce. 
(15) Recueil hiſtoriq. p. 189. 

In finibus Carnutum, conſidunt loco ae Cxs. I. 6. 
(16) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 323. 

I 7) Camden in loco. 
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in a ſtone circle. IIis other ſacred ſtructure at Llan Iltut or Llantwit in 
Glamorganſhire, as the word (18) Llan imports, ſtood within a Druidic 
grove. The Scythic here added to the Celtic ſuperſtition ſtone-pyramids, 
which are in the church yard, and after converted into croſſes. Here alſo 
St. Iltut had a (19) famed ſchool in which the moſt eminent Welſh eccleſi- 
aſtics received the rudiments of learning. | 


. 


In Ireland things proceeded exactly as in Wales. Not far from the church. 
of (20) Templebrien is a ſtone-circle with a. central pyramidal pillar : near 
the church-yard is another pyramid, and not far diſtant a third. A few 
paces from the laſt, there is an artificial cave, probably, ſays Smith, a ſe- 
pulchre or the retreat of the Prieſt or Druid who belonged to the Pagan 
temple. Both might be true. The Highlanders ſay they are going to the 
(21) Clachans, meaning the ſtone-circle, when they are going to the Kirk. 
or Church: an irrefragable living proof of the idea here purſued. Our 
Cloghar, which now (22) ſignifies a congregation, originally imported a 
ſtone, about which people met for religious duties: nor can there be any 
doubt but the natives ſaid they were going to the Cloghars as the Scotch 
to the Clachans. Our Antiquaries for want of better information, make 
hiſtories from etymologies. Thus of Cloghar they have made (23) Clochor, 


or the golden-ſtone, with fictions too contemptible. to be retailed. The: 


church of Benachie in Scotland is built in a Druidic circle, not the effect 
of chance as the ingenious (24) Antiquary remarks, but of choice to allure 


(18) Rowland's Mon. Antiq. p. 87. Colgan for Llans. 
(19) Uſſer. Prim. p. 492. 
(20) Smith's Cork, V. 2. p. 411. | 
(21) Archaeologia V. 1. p. 312. Shaw apud Penant's tour in Scotland. 
(22) O'Brien in voce. | 
(23) Harris's Ware, p. 124. 
(24) Cordiner's Views and Scenery, p-. 34. 1 
1 | 7 tlie 
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the heathen inhabitants to chriſtianity. At Skirk, in the Queen's county, 
18 a pagan fane, a view of which is here given. It is ſituated on a lofty 
hill, where the eye has an extenſive range, as Ci Eirk contracted into 
Skirk intimates. Its area is ſurrounded with a deep intrenchment, and 
within it is a pyramidal ſtone ſix feet high, with the ſtumps of others 
which made the temple. Towards the Eaſt is a cromleach, and to the 
North an high keep or exploratory fort, and contiguous is the parochial 
church. The cuſtom of erecting churches on the ſite of heathen temples 


continued in Scotland to the 10th century : for Patrick, Biſhop of the Hebu- 


des, deſires Orlygus to found a church where he ſhould find three (25) upright 
ſtones. Theſe pillars were preſerved by the firſt builders of churches : 
they appear in (26) England and Scotland. At the weſt end of the abbey 


of Downpatrick is a very high (27) _ and another was in the abbey | 


church of St. Thomas, Dublin. 


In the early ages of Chriſtianity, churches were not common, the Bi- 
ſhop and Clergy reſided together in Cathedra, which was the epiſcopal ſee 


and where afterwards a cathedral church was conſtructed. This was found- 


ed on the ruins of ſome celebrated pagan temple, as that of Kil-dare in a 
Druidic grove, that of Derry is the ſame, thoſe of Roſcarbury and Lit- 


more near Druidic caves and Cloghar in a Druidic ſtone-circle. The caſe 


was the ſame with every antient ſee in Ireland, but time has deprived us of 
documents to authenticate it. The converts having no fixed (28) chapels or 
paſtors, the latter were ſent to inſtru them occaſionally, and the place of 
meeting was always where ſuch aſſemblies were uſually held in times of 


(25) Johnſtone's Antq. Celto. 3 p. 15. 
(26) Archaeologia. V. 5. for Rudſton pillar, and for that of Ruthwell Pennant' tour in 


Scotland. 


(27) Archdall's Mon. Hib. p. 117-206. 
(28) Stillingfleet's ecc. caſes. paſſim. 
paganiſm, 
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paganiſm, at upright pyramidal ſtones or in ſtone-circles. Theſe upright 
| ſtones were, by an eaſy operation of carving a (29) croſs on them, changed 
from an heathen to a chriſtian ſymbol ; and they ſerved for churches among 
the Saxons in 740, as a (30) Britiſh miſſioner informs us, and among the 


Iriſh, as is evident from what has been related. 


We have in this iſland an infinite variety of croſſes, one of great rude- 
neſs and another elegantly deſigned and executed I ſhall now lay before the 
reader. The firſt here given is the ſhaft of a croſs at Old Kilcullen, in the 
county of Kildare. The ſtyle is groteſque and very uncommon 1n this king- 
dom, and in a great meaſure was confined to the Daniſh ages. It is unneceſ- 
ſary to repeat here the proofs and arguments of this, which I have (31) elſe- 


where amply detailed. The nine figures in three compartments, ſimilarly dreſ- 


Hed, are eccleſiaſtics. They have bonnets, tunics and trowſers, and the faſhion 


of their beards 1s ſingular. In another compartment a clergyman holds. 
the croſier and part of the epiſcopal garments of a prelate who lies dead. 


The figures in the other compartments are groteſque, On comparing them 


with thoſe at Adderbury church, at Grymbald's crypt, and particularly 


with the carved ſtones in Rosſhire, at Neig and with others given by the 
ingenious Mr. Cordiner in his remarkable ruins in Scotland, all of them 


the work of the Daniſh ages, a perfect reſemblance of ſtyle will be found 


between them. I therefore conjecture they are coeval or nearly ſo with the 


round Tower at Kilcullen, and that theſe figures were carved about the 


* 


132 centur . 


The ele ornamented croſs is at (32) Clonmacnois. The ſtone is fifteen 
feet high, and ſtands near the weſtern door of Ln on Mac. Piarnamid. | 


(29) Campbell's polit. Survey. ſup. p. 591. Pennant's Tour in Scotland. 


(30) Sanctæ crucis ſignum ad commodam divinz orationis ſedulitatem ſolent habere. "Pain: : 


Willabal. apud Canis. Antiq. Lect. T. 4. p. 286. 2 of the Civ. and Ecc. Law. p. 277. 


(31) Archaeologia, V. 8. p. 180 and ſeq. 
(32) Ware's Biſhops, in Clonmacnois. An erroneous account of theſe remains is given in the 


laſt edition of Camden, in King's County. 
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Over the Northern door of this church are three figures: the middle St. 
Patrick in pontificalibus, the other two St. Francis and St. Dominic in the 
habirs of their Orders. Below theſe are portraits of the fame three Saints 
and Odo, and on the fillet is this inſcription : © Dous Odo Decanus Cluanm. 
fieri fecit.“ Maſter Odo, Dean of Clonmacnois cauſed this to be made. 
This inſcription refers to Dean Odo's re-edifying the church, and muſt 
have been about the. year 1280, when the (33) Dominicans and Franciſ- 
cans were ſettled here and held in the higheſt eſteem, as new Orders of 
extraordinary holineſs. The figures on this Croſs are commemorative of 
St. Kiaran and this laudable act of the Dean. Its eaſtern fide, like the f 


others, is divided into compartments. Its center, or head and arms, exhi- 


bit St. Kiaran at full length, being the Patron of Clonmacnois. In one 
hand he holds an hammer and in the other a mallet, expreſſing his 
deſcent, his father being a Carpenter. Near him are three men and a 
dog dancing, and in the arms are eight men more, and above the Saint 
is the portrait of Dean Odo. The men are the artificers employed by 
Odo, who ſhow their joy for the honour done to their patron, On the 
ſhaft are two men, one ſtripping the other of his old garments, alluding 


to the new repairs. Under theſe are two foldiers, with their ſwords ready 
to defend the church and religion. Next are Adam and Eve and the tree 


of life, and beneath an imperfect Iriſh inſcription. On the pedeſtal are 
equeſtrian and chariot ſports. -On the North tide is a pauper carrying a 
child, indicating the Chriſtian virtue, Charity. Below theſe a ſhepherd 
plays on his pipe, and under him is an eccleſiaſtic fitting in a chair, hold- 
ing a teacher's ferula, on the top of which is an owl, the ſymbol of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and its end reſts on a beaſt, denoting Ignorance, The other fides 


are finely adorned with e net· work, nebule 8 roſes and 


flowers. 1 


(33) Burke, Hib. Dominic. e. 2. 
But 
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But the accommodating ſpirit of our miſſioners is no where more appa- 


rent than at Kildare, where they eſtabliſhed a female monkiſh order in the 


place of the heathen Druideſſes, who preſerved from the remoteſt ages the 
inextinguiſhable fire. This element was adored by the (34) Celtes and 
Scythians, and by the Iriſh, as is well known from their (35) celebrated 
Feſtival of Bel-tein. All fires with (36) us were to be extinguiſhed until 
this was lighted, We are not told how this holy flame was excited in 
Ireland, but th: manner differed in Scotland and Scandinavia. In the laſt 
flints were uſed, and they are found about all the old (37) Altars there. 
In Seotland they (38) rubbed planks together till they blazed. This fire 
was kept from ſcattering by iron (39) curbs and was perpetual, 


Cæſar and Tacitus are full on the predictive and ſacred qualities of the 
German women ; Velleda, a Druideſs, was long looked up to by them as 
a deity. The northerns called them (40) Alirunz, and in Iriſh (41) Ala- 
runaighe is the wiſe man acquainted with ſecrets. Keyſler, in the work 
laſt cited, has collected ſome curious particulars reſpecting theſe women: 
they wore a particular dreſs and we may readily ſuppoſe were the prede- 
ceſſors of the Nuns at Kildare. St. Brigit, we are told, planted the latter 
there, and entruſted to their care the holy fire. This, as the legend in- 
forms us, though conſtantly ſupplied with fuel yet never increaſed in (42) 
aſhes. The fire was furrounded with a wattled orbicular fence, within 


(34) Galli, Viridomaro rege, Romana arma Vulcano promiſerant. Flor. I. 2. c. 4. Gentilis 
religio eſt, five quis ſolem, lunam, ignem coluerit. Leg. Canut. apud Lindenbrog. p. 1473. 
Spelman. Conc. p. 449—500, et Capit. Karoli. paſſim. 

(35) Macpherſon's Introd. p. 172. : 

{36) Non'accenderetur nec videretur ignis donec prius in 'Themoria rogus accenderctur : Uſſer. 
p. 849. Walſh's proſpect, p. 430. 

(37) Rarum eſt fi hic ignibus excutiendis aptos ſilices non invenias. Worm. Mon. Dan. p. 7. 

(38) Martin's Weſtern Iflands, p. 113. | 

(39) Ferro ſuperne inveſtitæ, ne igni, qui ibi perennis eſſe debuit, læderetur. Worm. ſupra. 

(40) Keyſler. Antiq. Septen. Selec. p. 371. Sched. p. 430. 

(41) O'Brien in voc. | 5 
(42) Cum tanta lignorum ſtrues, tanto in tempore ſit hic conſumpta, nunquam tamen cinis 


excrevit. Gir. Cambrens. p. 729. 
Vol. I. Ddd | —— which 
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which no male preſumed to enter. To keep this fire free from human 
pollution, 1t was never to be blown with the (43) mouth but with Vans or 
Bellows. ., The parallel; is too exact to leave any doubt of the origin of this 
holy fire. The ruins of a building are at preſent ſhown at Kildare, and 
called the Fire-Houſe, where, it is ſaid, the ſacred flame was preſerved; 
but 1 in this inſtance, I believe tradition erroneous, for from the foregoing 
account it would have been a profanation of the holy element to confine 
it within walls. It 1 is now time to cloſe theſe enquiries how curious and 
amuſing ſoever : this ſpecimen, i is ſafficient to prove, that there are views 


of our Antiquities hitherto unnoticed, and which merit inveſligation. T 


When Proſper in his (44) corrupt and interpolated Chronicle tells us 
under the year 430, that Palladius was the firſt Biſhop fent by Pope Ce- 
leſtine to the believing Scots, he evidently allows there were chriſtians in 
Ireland antecedent to that million. If fo, had they no biſhops ? They cer- 
tainly had, for epiſcopacy is coeval with chriſtianity, but theſe biſhops did 
not acknowledge the ſovereignty of the Roman pontiff, as we fhall ſoon 


Tee; the believing Iriſh were therefore thoſe who were attached to the papal 


ſee, for the diſſident Iriſh had abundance of biſhops among them. What 
was the ſucceſs of Palladius in Ireland? It is briefly this, as recorded by 
Uſher. He arrives in Ireland with four aſſociates, bringing with him the 
books of the old and new teſtament, the reliques of the apoſtles Peter and 


Paul and others: he erects three wooden churches ; is unſucceſsful, with- 


draws to Scotland, and there dies. Why were his labours to fo little effect 
and his ſtay ſo ſhort? Nennius dryly obſerves, that no man can receive 
any thing upon earth, unleſs it be given him from heaven. Probus re- 


(43) Non oris flatu, ſed follibus tantum et ventilabris. Gir. Camb. ſupra. 

() I wiſh I had room to enlarge, I can only hint that our oldeſt and moſt curious Antiquities 
may be thus explained. At Innis Murray is a ſtone pillar, formerly 'an eminent deity and greatly 
venerated, and cloſe to it Dtuidic cells. The chriſtian Monks ſurrounded the whole with a wall, 
and built chapels contiguous to them. See Camden in Slige, laſt edition, and plate 43. Fig. 1 I 3514s 

(44) Hammond's Vind. of Epiſcopacy, p. 160. Baſnage. ad Cans. Antiq. Left. V. . b : 52. 
'Viter. p. 799. Cave. Hiſt. Lit. p. 248. Vols. de Hitt. Lat. p· 21 + 
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marks the Iriſh were wild and barbarous, and would not receive the doc- 
trine of Palladius. Jocelin ſays, becauſe they would not believe his preach- 
ing but moſt obſtinately oppoſed him, he departed their country. Theſe 
are all filly evaſions of the truth: Palladius was an intruder into a church 
which was complete and independent ; it would not liſten to his foreign 
commiſſion, or obey an extra-national juriſdiction, and therefore it re- 
jected the Pope and his (4 5) delegate, and this is the tenour of our eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory to the 12th century. 1 


It has before been ſeen what little neceſſity there was for the Pope to 
ſend miſſioners to Ireland, where a regular hierarchy had been long ſettled, 
The neceſſity was juſt the ſame for ſending Auſtin to England, where was 
a numerous and learned clergy, and ſo reſpectable as to occupy ſeats in all 
the continental councils in the 5th century, This clergy; would, after the 
firſt fury of conqueſt had ſubſided, have eaſily converted the ae | 
but not ſubjected them to papal ſupremacy. Hence the uniform language 
of Romiſh writers in every age is to call that people barbarous and that 
nation pagan which did not implicitly yield to their luſt of wealth and 
power. Thus Biſhop Laurence in Bede tells us, Pope Gregory ſent him 
and Auſtin to preach the Goſpel in Britain, as if it never before had there 
been heard, whereas the latter met ſeven Britiſh biſhops who nobly oppoſ- 
ed him, In like manner Pope Adrian commiſſioned Henry II. to enlarge 
the bounds of the church and plant the faith in Ireland, when it had al- 
ready been evangelized for eight hundred years. The faith to be planted 
was blind ſubmiſſion to Rome, and the (46) annual payment of Teber 8 
pence. 


"hy 5) An old writer affures us he was put to death 5 the pagan Scots of Albany. Uſler. Pp. 814. 
It is likely he ſuffered in his zeal for Rome. 

(46) Ad ſubdendum illum populum legibus, et vitiorum: plantaria inde entaipanda et de 
ſingulis domibus annuam unius denarii B. Petro ſolvere penſionem. Uſſer. Syllog. p. 110. Very 
remarkable words to ſhow the chriſtianity of that age. Antiquities of Ireland. p. 157. 


Dd da Until 


2 THE ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 


Until the emiſſaries of Rome began to tamper with our eccleſiaſtics, very 
little. is recorded of our church-policy : the few hints ſcattered in authors 
of various ages, and here collected, evince a ſcheme very different from 
the Roman and nearly approaching that of the oriental. But no plan could 
be deviſed that would not in ſome meaſure be modified by the political 
conſtitution and municipal laws of each country, and this was particularly 
fo in Ireland. This iſland in the 6th century was divided into four pro- 
vinces, over each of which a Biſhop, as Metropolitan but without any ſuch 
title, preſided. Thus Adamnan in his life of Columba mentions + Co- 
lumbanus as Biſhop of Leinſter, and in the year 1096, Ferdomnach was 
. biſhop of the (47) ſame. Not a word of Armagh, its Biſhop or primacy 
appears in this large work of Adamnan, which is the more extraordinary, 
as he was a powerful inſtrument in perverting the Iriſh from their original 
faith to that of Rome. He endeavoured, ſays Bede, to bring his own 
people who were in the Iſle of Hy, or who were ſubject to that monaſtery, 
into the way of truth, which he had learned and embraced with all his 
heart, but could not prevail. Not ſucceeding with the Albanian clergy he 
ſailed over into Ireland, and there preaching, modeſtly declared the legal time 
of Eaſter, reduced many of them and almoſt all who were exempt from 
the dominion of Hy to the catholic unity. Returning to Hy after celebrat- 
ing the catholic Eaſter in Ireland, and moſt earneſtly recommending it to 
his Monks, yet without being able to prevail, he departed this life.“ 
Would a man, ſo much in earneſt as Bede here repreſents Adamnan to 


have been, omit to urge the conduct of St. Patrick and his ſucceſſors at 


Armagh ſo oppoſite to that of the heretical Iriſh? Or would Bede himſelf 
have ſo lightly paſſed over this matter when reciting the merits of Adam- 
nan, when both of them dwell on the obſcure actions of obſcure Iriſnh 
Monks ſolely from their devotion to the Roman ſee? It is abſolutely aſſert- 


ing meridional light to be nocturnal darkneſs to maintain the exiſtence, 


+ Vit. San&t. Scotiæ, a Pinkerton. p. 167. 
_ (47) Viſſer. Syllog. p. 93. 
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miſſion or primacy of St. Patrick: nor is it leſs incredible and abſurd to 
affirm Armagh was the head of the Iriſh Church. Where is the evidehce ? 
In monkiſh legends of late invention and fabrication, which no one be- 
heves. In the conteſt between Talbot and Mac Mahon before referred to, 
the latter in his very firſt page, tells us from theſe fabulous chronicles, 
that an angel ordered St. Patrick to betake himſelf to Armagh, and there 
build a cathedral church: that the ſame angelic monitor directed him to 
Rome, and there pointed out what reliques he ſhould procure and carry 
back: that he ſelected a cloth ſtained with the blood of Chriſt, part of the 
Virgin's hair, the reliques af Peter, Paul, Stephen, Laurence, and others. 
In virtue of theſe reliques, as in the f inſtances before alleged, Armagh 
became the Metropolitan church. The (48) prime ſee of Ireland is ſaid to be 
at Armagh in honour of the bleſſed Patrick and other national Saints, whoſe 
| ſacred reliques reſt there.” Here an intelligent writer and good ſcholar 

knew nothing of Armagh but from report. The adoration of reliques, as 
has been (49) obſerved, gave riſe to ſacred ſtructures for their reception, 
and in Ireland to our (50): cryptical chapels: theſe were the works of the 
Oſtmen in the gth century, after their converſion to chriſtianity. At this 
very time the name of St. Patrick firſt appeared, and at this time the 


Oſtmen were in poſſeſſion of Ireland and of Armagh. in (51) particular, 


and now his reliques were placed there. Theſe facts and dates moſt exactly 
agree, and therefore I conjecture, and I think on good grounds, that the 
chriſtian Oſtmen who ſeized the old (52) Culdean Abbey at Armagh, in 
imitation of others of that age, procured reliques and fixt on St. Patrick as 
their owner, then had a flaming legend compoſed, ſetting forth. the won- 
derful life, actions, and miracles of the new Saint. To turn this tale to 
fome profitable account the law of St. Patrick was added and firſt promul- 


+ Antiquities of Ireland. p. 374. 
(48) Ardemachiz eſſe dieitur prima ſedes Hiberniz, propter honorem B. Patricii atque alio- 


rum indigenarum Sanctorum, quorum ibidem ſacræ reliquiz requieſcunt. Guil. Neubrig. I. 3. c. 0. 


(49). Hoſpinian. de templis, p. 37. Antiquities of Ireland. p. 43— 143. 
(50) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 1433. 
(51) Warzi Diſquis. p. 126. | 
(52) Archdall's Mon. Hib. p. 19. 
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8 in e in Is . ( 5 9 century ; ; ich law was the (54) Caane 
Phadruig, or penſion claimed by the prelates of Armagh by metropolitical 


right as ſucceſſors of St. Patrick, I have (55) before ſhown the religious 


tenets of the Oſtmen to be different from thoſe of the Iriſh, and this will 
hereafter be made much clearer, ſo that we need not be ſurprized at the 
deſtruction of our churches and.clergy by theſe ſemi-pagans. To confirm 
what is advanced, we have no authentic account of the primacy of Ar- 
magh before 1122, when the Clergy and Citizens of Dublin tell Ralph, 5 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, that the Biſhop, who ( 56) reſided at Armagh, 
harboured the greateſt reſentment and indignation againſt them for ſend. 
ing to him Gregory to be conſecrated, A new proof this of the attach- 
ment of the Iriſh Oſtmen to the religion of their Norman brethren. As for 

Lanfranc's letter to Domnald Biſhop of Ireland in the Collection laſt cited, 
Ulher confeſſes it is not in Lanfranc' 8 genuine epiſtles, but in the parte 
works of that infamous e Iſidore Mercator, another broacher of no- 


velties in the 9th century. 


By the canons of the ( 57) Greek church in the 10 century, every pro- 
vince had a prime biſhop, invelted with and exercifing metropolitical 
power. With us they (58) changed and multiplied bilhops at pleafure, 
and not contented with placing a biſhop over a ſee, almoſt every church 


had its biſhop. Anſelm complains, (59) chat our biſhops were every 
where elected, and ordained without a 5525 and 17 but one biſhop initead 


| 5 3 Wares Biſhops, p. 44. 
(54) Jus. Primat. Armac, p. 166. 

(55) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 143. | 

(56) Maxime ills epiſcopus qui habitat Ardimachæ. Uſſer. Syllog. 5 100. 

(57) Can. Apoſt. c. 35. Johpſon in loco. . 

| (5 8) Mutabantur * et multiplicabantur epiſcopi pro Tibita Metropolitani, ita ut unus epiſcopatus 
uno non efſet contentus, ſed ſingule pene, eccleſiz aged Haberent epiſcopos. 8. Bernard. vit. 


Malach. p. 1937. 1 
(59) Epiſcopos in terra veſtra paſſim eng, & fine certo epicopit lors, & ab uno 0 


ordinari. Uſſer. Syllog. p. 96. | 
5 | | I i | 'of 
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of three. The number of, biſhops in the early Iriſi church was prodigious, 
conſidering the extent of the Iſle. I {hall firſt eſtabliſh the fact, and next 
endeavour to account for it. No objection can be made to what St. Bernard 
and Anſelm deliver on this head, but the truth of it does not depend on their 
teſtimony alone. Virgil and ſeven Iriſh biſhops emigrated to (60) Germany 
together in the middle of the 8th century. In the 7th they ſwarmed in 
Britain, as may be ſeen in Bede: in that kingdom not three . could be 
found to ordain Wilfrid, a Romaniſt, all the reſt being of Iriſh conſecra- 
tion, communion and almoſt natives of our Ille. In 670, Theodore 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury decreed that they who were conſecrated by Iriſh 


or Britiſh biſhops; ſhould be confirmed anew, by a Catholic one. The 
'5th canon of the council of Cealc-hythe in 816, requires + that, none of 
Iriſh extraction be permitted to uſurp to himſelf the ſacred miniſtry in any 
one's dioceſe, nor let it be allowed ſuch an one to (61) touch any thing 
which belongs to thoſe of the holy order, nor to receive any thing ſrom 
them in baptiſm, or in the celebration of 80 maſs, or that they, admini- 
ſter the euchariſt to the people, becanſe We are not certain how, or by 
whom they were ordained. We know how it is enjoined in the canons, 


that no biſhop or preſbyter invade the pariſh of another without the 


biſhop's conſent, fo much the rather ſhould we refaſe to receive the ſacred 
miniſtrations from other nations, where there ig n uch order as that of 
metropolitans, nor any regard paid, to other orders.“ By metropolitans 
is here meant an hierarchy on the plan of the Roman, with its incident 
titles, which we had not. Can there be a more deciſive argument againſt 
the exiſtence, miſſion and primacy of St. Patrick r a ſtronger proof that 
his legend was Hot yet compoſed, than this canenf Would the Anglo- 
Saxon clergy the devoted ſlaves of Rome, have thus ab jured the ſpiritual 
children of that how had our e 1 [> been a Roman miſſioner: ? 
inlet 1394130 a eil ai 10 coramtiindg) s bn 

A Vier bre p- 137 lid {620% 10 a gellic tiges! on 

(61) Antiquities of Ireland, p. = | 
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they never would. This canon ſhows they were acquainted with the 
conſtitution of our church, the number and zeal of our biſhops and the 
danger that awaited them. The fears of the Saxons were communicated to 
the continental clergy. The 42d canon of Chalons in 813, forbids certain 
Iriſhmen who gave themſelves out to be biſhops, to ordain prieſts or dea- 
cons without the confent of the ordinary. The ſame year, the council of 
Aix la Chapelle obſerves, that in ſome places there were Iriſh who called 
themſelves (62) bithops, and ordained many improper perſons, without 
the conſent of their Lords or of the Magiſtrates. Theſe alarms could only 
be excited by the number of Triſh biſhops in every part of Europe in theſe 
ages. Though we have abundant proofs of this fact in foreign literary 
memorials, I know of but one domeſtic document which confirms it and 
clearly explains to us the nature of our antient epiſcopacy. This very cu- 
rious and authentic record is preſerved in Wilkins's councils, and is thus: 
% A. D. 1216. Conſtitutions made in the cathedral church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul of Newtown near Athunry by Simon Rochfort, by the Grace of 
God, Biſhop of Meath. Cardinal Paparo, Legate of the ſovereign Pontiff 
Fugenius III. having directed in the third general council held at Kells in 
Meath, in the year 1152, among other ſalutary canons, that on the death 
of a Chorepiſoopus or village-biſhop, or of biſhops who poſſeſſed ſmall 
ſees in Ireland, Archipreſbyters or rural Deans ſhould be appointed by the 
Dioceſans to ſucceed them, who ſhould ſuperintend the clergy and laity, 
in their reſpective diſtricts, and that each of their ſees ſhould be erected 
into a rural deanery. We, in obedience to ſuch regulation, do conſtitute 
and appoint, that in the churches of Athunry, Kells, Slane, Skrine and 
Dunſhaghlin, being heretofore biſhop's ſees in Meath, ſhall hereafter be 
the heads of rural deaneries, with Archipreſbyters perſonally refident there- 
in.” Here we have a full and clear developement of the ſtate of our an- 
tient hierarchy, and a confirmation of what has been delivered. Ireland 
was full of chorepiſcopi, village or rural biſhops. ' In Meath were 


| (62) Uſſer. Syllog. ſupra. Conc. Cabill. c. 43. Cyron and Gonſalez. apud Sarnelli, ſupra. 
(63) Clonard, 
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(63) Clonard, Duleek, . Kells, Trim, Ardbraccan, Dunſhaghlin, Slane, 
Foure, Skrine, Mullingar, Loughſeedy, Athunry, Ardnurchor and Bal- 
lyloughort. In Dublin were Swords, Luſk, Finglas, Newcaſtle, Tawney, 
Salmon-leap or Leixſlip, Bray, Wicklow, Arklow, Ballymore, Clondalkin, 
Tallaght and O' Murthy, which included the rural deaneries of Caſtleder- 
mot, and Athy. Theſe were all rural deaneries, and of courſe rural Sees 
before the year 1152: however the tranſmutation of one into the other 
proceeded flowly, for by Biſhop Rochfort's conſtitutions before, we find 
it was far from being completed in the 13th century. If the number of 
rural deaneries at their firſt erection and afterwards in conſequence of Pa- 
paro's regulation could bediſcovered from records in the Vatican or elſe- 
where, it would give us the number of our rural ſees. The rural deane- 
ries. in the common dioceſan. regiſters, are not correct, or I might eaſily 
have adduced, them. Our Biſhops, I ſuppoſe; might have amounted to 
above three hundred. Our ignorant (64) legendary; writers to account for 
this number had recourſe to the fable of St. nenn ordaining three hun- 
dred and fifty, or ſixty five. 


There is not a circumſtance in our eccleſiaſtical polity more ſtrongly indi- 
cative of an eaſtern origin than that now related. For (65) Salmaſius has 
evinced the apoſtolic practice to be, to place biſhops in every rural church, 
and in cities more than one. Hence the firſt obtained the name of (66) 
Chorepiſcopus. St. Baſil, in the 4th century had (67) fifty of theſe rural 
Biſhops in his dioceſe, which was probably one for each church. By the 
antient- diſcipline the extenſion of Chriſtianity depended on their multi- 


(63) Ware's Biſhops, p. 138. 
(64) Nennius. Colgan. ſup. 432. 


(65) Apparat. de Primat. 54---55. 
(66) Non T1; xwjas ſed r x-jwy epiſcopi, non regionum ſed vicorum. Suicer. Theſ. ecc. in 


VOC. xb õ,ẘeg. | 
(67) Greg. Naz. car. 2. There were above 500 Secs in the ſix African Provinces. „ gh 


B. 9. c. 8. Appendix. | 
Vot. I. . Eee plication 
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plication, for to them alone the great offices of religion were (68) confin- 
ed; they alone could execute them and they alone preached in the African 
church to the 5th century. As the epiſcopal dignity was ſeſſened in the 
public eſteem by the number of village-Biſhops, their ordination was re- 
| {trained by the Antiochian, Ancyran and other canons ; in the Laodicean 
council their name was (69) changed from chorepiſcopus to Periodeutes, or 
Viſitor-itinerant, he was to be a prieſt and to have the inſpection. of a cer- 
tain number of churches and clergymen : thus giving him ſome diſtinction 
to ſave appearances and prevent oppoſition. The Archipreſbyter in the 
Roman Church was nearly ſuch an officer as the Periodeutes. About the 
time of the Norman (70) conquelt the Archipreſbyter was called a rural 
dean. At this period, an (71) old writer informs us, © the See of Canter- 

bury had a Chorepiſcopus, who dwelt in the church of St. Martin without 
Canterbury. On the arrival of Lanfranc he was turned out, as we have 
heard the others were throughout England.“ As a municipal law, ſoon to 
be noticed, hindered the operation of the canons, and as no foreign power 
had as yet interfered, like the Anglo-Saxons and Normans in England, ei- 
ther to compell us to ſubmiſſion or conformity to them, we continued to 
preſerve that plan of epiſcopacy delivered to us and ſettled by our firſt 
preachers of the Goſpel, and which at length was moſt reluctantly relin- 
quiſhed. „ | 


It will contribute towards giving a more accurate and ſatisfactory idea 
of our original rural ſees to mention that of Aghaboe. This church 1s 
very antient, being noticed by Adamnan in the 6th century; it was alſo 


(68) Poſid. vit Auguſt. c. 8. Tertull. de baptis. c. 17. Conc. Arlet. c. 19. Leonis Epiſt. 92. 
(69) Can. Laod. 57. | 
(70) Stillingfleet's ecc. caſes. V. I. ſupra. 


(71) Ger. Dorob. hiſt. pontit. ecc. Cant. 
| AN 


an old (72) rural deanery. Twelve ſurrounding rectories and vicarages 
were ſubjected to its inſpection : theſe, within an irregular figure, contain- 
ed about ſixty thouſand acres. The ſovereign-proprietaries of this diſtrict 
at the Engliſh. invaſion in 1169, and for numberleſs preceding ages, were 
the (73) Fitz Patricks, Princes of Oſſory. The amiable and accompliſhed 


Repreſentative of this very noble and ancient family, the preſent Earl of 


Upper Oſſory, inherits at. this day almoſt the whole of this diſtri, and 
with it the patronage of three churches, parts of its old epiſcopate. Seated 
in the mother-church of Aghaboe with a few clerks, the village-biſhop and 


his aſſiſtants were fully competent to the performance of ſacred miniſtra- 


tions within his dioceſe: for this end the people aſſembled at ſtone-croſſes, 


where they had been accuſtomed to meet in times of paganiſm, and ſome 


of which ſtill. remain: in more civilized ages churches were erected on 
their ſites. As the Princes of Offory had endowed the See. out of their 
eſtate, they prefented to it, and the perſon was always one of their own 
Sept. This practice certainly contradicted the Apoſtolic, Antiochian and 


Laodicean canons,. which direct a biſhop to. be choſen by his metropoli- 


tan and. comprovincial biſhops, but the ſame canons by forbidding, clearly 
intimate the cuſtom. of hereditary ſueceſſion had very early prevailed. 
Thus the 68th Apoſtolic canon ſays, * A. biſhop is not allowed. to ordain 
for a ſucceſſor whom. he pleaſes, by conferring his. epiſcopal dignity on a 
brother, ſon or any other relation.” To. the. ſame. purpoſe the 23d Antio-- 
chian. This oriental practice of hereditary ſucceſſion was firmly eſtabliſhed 
in the Iriſh church; St. Bernard, in his life ef Malachy, thus complains. 
of it. © A moſt pernicious cuſtom. had gained ſtrength by the diabolical 
ambition of ſome men in power, who poſſeſſed themſelves. of biſhopricks 
by hereditary ſucceſſion, nor did they ſuffer any to be put in election for 


(72) Biſhop Otway's viſitation-Book, M S. in the epiſcopal palace of Oſſory in Kilkenny. 
(72) Duvenaldus Oſſyrienſium Princeps. Gir. Cambrens. p. 791. 
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them but ſuch as were of their own tribe or family, And this kind of ex- 
ecrable ſucceſſion made no ſmall progreſs : for fifteen generations had paſ- 
ſed over in this miſchievous cuſtom, And fo far had this wicked and 
adulterous generation confirmed itſelf in this untoward privilege, that al- 


tho' it ſometimes happened, that clergymen of their family failing, yet bi- 


{hops of it never failed. In fine, eight married men and not in orders, though 
men of learning, were predeceffors of Celfus in Armagh.“ To which I add, 
that Columba, founder of the celebrated Culdean monaſtery of Hy, being 
of the (74) Tyrconnallian blood, the Abbots his ſucceſſors were of the 


| fame race, The firſt twenty ſeven bithops of (75) Roſcarbury were of 


the family of St. Fachnan, its firſt prelate. Hereditary ſucceſſion became 


a fixt municipal law, and pervaded church and ſtate. And heuce the 


ftruggle in the ſee of Armagh, to which Malachy O Morgair was appoint- 
ed in 1129, to the excluſion of the old family; which was proving nearly 
fatal to Malachy, and called forth the warm reſentmen' of St. Bernard his 
friend. On the whole it may ſafely be affirmed, that every f mother- 
church, and there were none others in early ages, had a biſhop: that in- 
ferior toparchs and ſmall towns, as Dublin confined to a few acres within 
its walls, erected ſees; add to theſe the number generated, if I may fo ſay, 
by the exerciſe of metropolitical power, altogether made ſo many of the 
epiſcopal order as would be, if not ſo well authenticated, utterly meredible, 


When once a ſee was formed, vanity and ambition perpetuated it, nor was 


any power, not even the papal able to diveſt the Sept of the patronage or diſ- 


ſolve it. Thus after the conſolidation of (76) Glendaloch with Dublin in 


(74) Uſſer. Prim. p. 689. Ogyf. vind. p. 134. O'Brien's Dic. p. 360. 

(75) Archdall in loco. 

+ Bingham gives one and ſuggeſts other inſtances. B. IX. c. 8. $. and 5 6, where he cites 
Kennet and Wharton, | 


(76) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 50-51-53. 
| 1152 
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1152 and 1179, the Tooles, the original proprietaries, ſtill retained the 
title and preſentation to 1497. Our chorepiſcopi or archipreſbyters were 
married, as the other clerical orders were, to the 12th ccntury : about that 
time the Romaniſts called them (77) Corbes, an opprobrious name, as if 
they indulged in inceſt and lewdneſs, and to this St. Bernard refers, when 
he lays they were a wicked and adulterous generation. 


Lanfranc, in 1100, remonſtrated with our Monarch Mortogh on ſome 
(78) defects in our eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; one was that biſhops were not 
canonically elected by the Metropolitan and his biſhops, but by the Sept, 
for that is his meaning, as it is explained by St, Bernard, who tells us, 

none were permitted to be put in election but one of the ſame family, 
This was a conſequence of hereditary ſucceſſion which admitted no foreign 
interference, Though I know of no documents to prove how far our pro- 
vincial biſhops carried their rights, I think it likely they were commenſu- 
rate with thoſe of our provincial Monarchs, of whoſe family they always 
were, If the life of Kentigern deſerves credit, we have in it the ancient 
manner of electing and ordaining a biſhop among us. This faint lived! in 
great abſtinence, until (79) the King, Clergy, and people of Galloway in 
Scotland elected him for their biſhop. Sending for a ſingle biſhop out of 
Ireland, they cauſed kim to be conſecrated after the cuſtom then uſual 
among the Britons and Iriſh, which was to pour the ſacred chriſm on his 
head, with invocation of the holy ſpirit, benediction and impoſition of 
hands. Theſe acts were primitive, except the chriſmation, which an (80) 


| (77) O'Brien, in Corba. See ſome ridiculous etymologies of the name in Harris's Ware, p. 232. 
(78) Note 59 before, | 
(79) Rex & Clerus regionis Cambrenſis cum cxteris chriſtianis, « licet perpauci eſſent.“ Pink- 

erton, Vit. 1, Scot. p. 222. Here though where were very few chriſtians they yet would have a 

Biſhop. 

(80) Habert. obſerv. in pontif. græc. p. 386. | 
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eminent Roman catholic writer aſſerts to have been no part of the office in 
the firſt ages. So that we have che greateſt reaſon to be on our guard when 
reading theſe lives of ſaints, they having been (81) new dreſſed up in the 
12th century, by men devoted to Rome. Conſecration by but one Bifhop 
was common in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, but after forbidden by the 
4th Nicene canon. The many inſtances already, and hereafter to be pro- 
duced, mult eſtabliſh the veracity of the opinion inſiſted on in theſe pages, 
of our reception of the goſpel from eaſtern miſſioners or their diſciples. 


From what ſource aroſe the revenues of our clergy is not eaſy to diſco- 
ver. St. Bernard and Giraldus Cambrenſis declare the Iriſh did not pay 
tithes. If the fact be ſo, and there are grounds to believe it, then the 
clergy were ſupported by oblations, which for a long time they (82) receiv- 
ed in lieu of tithes: theſe were ſo large that Agobard obſerves, © the de- 
votion of perſons in the firſt ages was ſo great, that there was no need to 
make laws or canons for the ſupplies of churches, they being amply pro- 
vided for by the liberality of the people.” Included in oblations were firſt- 
fruits, which were paid in the early ages of chriſtianity : as to altarage, 
mortuary and obventions they ſeem to have been at length introduced into 
the Iriſh as into other churches. The whole eccleſiaſtical revenue to a late 
period was divided in (83) four parts; one went to the biſhop, another to 
the clergy, a third to the poor. and a fourth ſupported the fabric of the 
church and other uſes. This four-fold partition prevailed generally in Ire- 
land, and exiſts at this day in the dioceſe of (84) Clonfert: Moſt of our 
ancient ſees were deambulatory, having neither Cathedrals, Deans or 
Chapters : ſuch is Meath at preſent, and ſuch is Kilmore, except the addi- 
tion of a Dean in 1458. Our pariſhes had their beginning with the ſup- 


(31) Bolland. ad 17 Marti. 

(82) Tanquam decimas ex fructibus. Cyprian. Epiſt. 64. Chryſoſtom. hom. 86. in Matt. 

(83) Stillingfleet, ſup. p. 171. 5 

(84) Ware's Biſhops, p. 619. | 
| preſſion 
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preſſion of our chorepiſcopal Sees in 1152; as the annihilation of the lat- 
ter was not effected in the 13th century, as appears by biſhop Rochfort's 
conſtitutions before, the parochial diviſion of dioceſes was late before it 
was finally ſettled, Confined as I am within narrow bounds, I can do lit- 
tle more than barely notice many particulars, which however admit of 
more ample and amuſing detail. | 


Whoever will take the trouble to examine the account of our ancient 
Sees and Biſhops in Flarris's edition of Ware's Biſhops, will ſee abundant 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with the truth of the repreſentation reſpecting both now 
given, Theſe writers obſerve, in ſpeaking of Meath, © that there are but 
ſlender memoirs remaining of the ſucceſlors of St. Finian in the See of 
Clonard until the arrival of the Engliſh in Ireland.” Now Meath was al- 
ways the moſt open, fertile and beſt inhabited part of Ireland, and of 
courſe the people moſt civilized ; and Clonard was not only the oldeſt See, 
being founded in 520, but continued an epiſcopal church to 1150. Under 
theſe circumſtances we might expect accurate eccleſiaſtical records of the 
poſſeſſions and privileges of this church; the names and ſucceſſion of its 
Biſhops, along with other intereſting hiſtorical notices : but as nothing of 
this ſort has ſurvived the ruins of time, we may be certain a ſimilar fate 
attended our other ſees. Here then is a darkneſs which no induſtry, in- 
genuity or learning can ever enlighten. There was indeed the ſhadow 
but not the reality of a civil and eccleſiaſtical government in this iſle, but 
no public records relative to the adminiſtration of either were kept, becauſe 
no rude people ever had ſuch. When men in the progreſs of ſociety have 
written laws and ſubmit to them, then and not before public documents 
became neceſlary and are preſerved. Our Brehons, our Seanachies and a 
few Monkiſh annals, of little authority, were almoſt our only vouchers, for 
the hiſtory and tranſactions of remote ages. Domeſtic diſſentions and a 
petty warfare, not to mention foreign invaſions, were perpetually extin- 


guiſhing and creating our Sees. As their revenues were mean and their 
political 


* 
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political conſequence nothing, they ſhared the viciſſitudes of civil affairs 
without particular obſervation. This conciſely and truly was the exact ſi- 
tuation of our ancient biſhopricks, and the unavailing labours of Ware 
and Harris evince it to have been ſo. Neither of them ſeems to have en- 
tered into the ſpirit, or to have even a tolerable idea of our original epiſ- 
copacy : nor had Primate Uſher, for if they had, I can conceive no reaſon 
why they ſhould have concealed it from public view. It reflected not the 
ſmalleſt diſgrace on the firſt preachers of chriſtianity 1n Ireland to have 
promulgated ſuch doctrines and eſtabliſhed ſuch diſcipline here as prevail- 
ed univerſally. To reduce the latter to its preſent ſtandard was the work of 
many revolving centuries ; I am neither ignorant of its defects, or an apo- 
logiſt for its imperfections; but imperfect and erroneous as it was, it vaſtly 
ſurpaſſed that ſyſtern which ſucceeded it, and thoſe ſlaves of intolerance 


and ſuperſtition ho directed it. 


THE 
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THE ANTISUITIES OF THE IRISH CHURCH:. 


[ Continued. | 


was early cultivated in this iſle. When Athanaſius retreated from 


the fury of the Arians, in 347, he carried with him to Rome the praiſes and 


inſtitutions of the Egyptian Monks, and exhauſted his zeal and eloquence 


in proclaiming the celeſtial felicity of the aſcetic life. With its progreſs on 


the continent, I am but little concerned: it might be expected that coun- 
tries evangelized by Greek miſſioners, would eagerly embrace a diſcipline 

ſo earneſtly recommended by a Greek Father. Accordingly in Gaul we 
find it made ſo rapid a progreſs, that in the year of Chriſt 400, two thouſand 
monks from the vicinity of Tours attended the (2) funeral of Saint Martin. 

Egypt poured out her fwarms to preach a new doctrine to the chriſtian. 
world : they particularly ſettled in the ſmall ifle of (3) Lerins, on the ſouth- 
ern coaſt of Gaul, and from thence propagated their inſtitutes over weſtern 
Europe.. In ſpeaking before of Pelagius, I have ſhown there were monaſte- 
ries among the Britons, wherein human learning was well underſtood. At 


(1) This is proved by La Croze. Hiſt. du Chriſtian. des Indes. p. 433. The ingenious Mr. Gib- 
bon did not conſult this writer, who would have opened up the origin of monkery better than 
Helyot or Thomaſin. Roman Hiſt. c. 37. 

(2) Qui eo die fere duo millia conveniſſe dicuntur. 8. Sever. ep. ad Baſs. p. 372. 

(83) Hæc nunc habet ſanctos ſenes illos, qui e diverſis cellulis Agyptios patres noſtris Galllis in- 
tulere, ſays Eucherius, Biſhop of Lyons, with ſome pride. This was in the 5th Cent. 


Yob l. Eft Glaſtonbury. 


ONACHISM, a faithful tranſcript from an (1) Egyptian original; 
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Glaſtonbury the (4) Egyptian plan was followed. The Bangorian monks 
adopted the rule (5) of St. Baſil, as did the (6) ſeminaries of Dubricius, 
Congel and Columba. The Abbé Mac Geoghegan thinks our rules were 
Oriental. Il y (7) a apparence que les moines d Irlande 8'etotent choiſi des 
regles particulicres qu'ils avoient apportees du Levant des regles de S. Antoi- 
ne, de S. Pachome ou de S. Baſile, ou peut-ètre celles de ces fameux ſolitai- 
res du mont Carmel ou de la Thebaide, ce qui neſt pas ſans quelque vrai- 
emblance. In the laſt century it had been aſſerted, that all our antient 


Englith monks were of the Order of St. Equitins. Sir Robert Cotton, Sir 


Henry Spelman, William Camden and John Selden were appealed to, who 
drew up a Certificate, wherein they declared, that previous to the coming 
of Auguſtine in 597, the (8) Egyptian rule was only in uſe. 


As we and the Britons received our faith from the Faſt, ſo we did Mo. 


nachiſm. The latter muſt have taken deep root in this iſle in the 5th, for 
it flouriſhed greatly in the 6th century in the perſons and monaſteries of 


Columba, Congel and Carthag. In Cumineus's and Adomnan's (9)lives of the 
former we in vain look for his monaſtic rule, the names and ſituations of his 


numerous foundations, the peculiarities which diſtinguiſhed his from other 
Orders, and many other intereſting particulars which would enable us to 


aſcertain the ſtate.of monkery at this time. Inſtead of theſe we are preſent- 
ed in Adomnan's three books, with nothing but the common legendary 
and irreligious abſurdities. In the firſt are Columba's prophecies, in the 
ſecond his miracles, and in the third his angelical apparitions. Ifever he 


(4) Uſer. Prim. p. 110. 

(5) Tanner's Notitia. Preface. 

(6) Spelman, p. 25. Pits, de vir. ill. Twiſden's riſe of monaſtic States. p. ef 1. 
(7) Hiſt. d'Irlande. T. 1. p. 275. 

(8) Qui AÆgyptiorum mores ſecuti. Reyner. Apoſt. Benedic. p. 202. 

(9) S. Scot. a Pinkerton, Lond. 1788. 


writ. 


— 
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writ a life of our Cœnobiarch, it has been worked up by ſome of the infa- 
mous forgers of ſuch things in the (10) twelfth century, an era fruitful of 
fuch impoſtures. The preſent has many internal proofs of being ſupoſititious. 
He never mentions the ſentiments of Columba or his Culdees on the points 
diſputed between them and Rome, as Bede does, nor his dying command 
to his diſciples to continue Quartadecimans. It is an heap of credulity and 
ſuperſtition. I need not repeat here what I have (11) before detailed of 
Columba or his monks, their exemplary life and ſuperior learning. 


The oriental monks were divided into three claſſes, the Cœnobites, Ana- 
chorets and Sarabaites. The firſt conſtituted a community, attended ſtudy 
and ſpiritual exerciſes, laboured for their ſupport and were ruled by a pre- 
ſident named Abbat. Imitating the pattern of the Jewiſh diſcipline, by 
which all ſynagogues had (12) Schools, and in which our Redeemer diſput- 
ed at twelve years of age, ſo our Abbies or Monaſteries were places of de- 
votion and letters. Their heads, as among the Jews, were ſtiled Abbats 
Thus in Samuel it is aſked, who is their Abba or Father? This the Tar- 
gum of Jonathan interÞrets by, Who is their Doctor or Teacher? Hence 
moſt of our antient Prelates are called (13) Abbats and Doctors. After a 
monk had proved his ſincerity, obedience and prudence, he was permitted 
to be an Anchoret, to abſtract himſelf from his ſociety to a ee cell and 
remote ſolitude. Furſeus, ſays Bede, had a brother named Ultan, who after 
a long monaſtical probation arrived at an (14) anchoretical life. Theſe hermits 
retreated to deſert iſlands, wild and bleak mountains, and, as at Glendaloch, 
hollowed living rocks for cells. The fame of their auſterities and miracles 


(10) Warton's Hiſt. of Engliſh poetry. V. 1. Sec. 1. 
(11) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 58 & ſeq. 
12) Selden. de Succeſſ. Hoornbeek. Miſc. Sac. p. 560. 
(13) Ware's Biſhops, paſs. 
(14) Bed. 1. 3. c. 19. Finanus, qui vitam multis anachoreticam annis irreprehenſibiliter duce- 
bat. Adomnan. vit. Columb. p. 98. 1 | 
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attracted numbers, villages were formed in improbable and unlikely places, 
and buildings and civility were promoted. The Sarabaites were as to ex- 
terior monks, but confined to no rules, nor attached to any community. 


They are noticed in our (15) Canons. If St. Patrick lived Þ at the time 


it is pretended, and if he founded monaſteries as is aſſerted, would not the 


„ monks of the order of St. Patrick” have been mentioned by ſome anti- 


ent writer, and would not his rule have been univerſal throughout the iſle? 
The inferior orders of Columba, Congel and Carthag would never have. 
{wallowed up and annihilated every remembrance of that given by our 


great apoſtle had tit ever exiſted. 


Very little is recorded of Carthag. It is (16) ſaid he was abbat of Ra- 
theny in Weſtmeath, where he governed more than eight hundred monks, 


who led a life of great ſeverity and mortification. He died in 637. Con- 


gel was one of Columba's diſciples, and had a monaſtery and Houriſhing 


ſchool at (17) Bangor, on the ſouth fide of Carricfergus bay, in the county 


of Down, © This was a noble foundation, ſays St. Bernard, containing ma- 
ny thouſand monks, So fruitful was it in holy men, and multiplying ſo 
greatly to the Lord, that Luanus alone, a ſcholar of this houſe, founded not 


leſs than an hundred monaſteries.” Columbanus, of whom (18) already, 


was an Eleve of this ſchool. IIis rule has been ee * Holſtein, and 


3s divided into ten titles. 


(15) Can. S. Pat. c. 21. Synod. c. 3. Opuſc. S. Patr. p. 36-42. 

(+) Creſly ſpeaks of St. Patrick's monaſtic inſtitutes, but where are they recorded? If not in "he 
works aſcribed to him, which I have proved are ſuppoſititious, ſupra p. 160, they are no where to 
be found. Theſe inſtitutes are like their Author creatures of imagination. For Crefly to affirm, 
p. 256, Columba's rule was a rivulet from St. Patrick” s is a ſhameful impoſition and want of truth. 


(16) Ware's Biſhops. p. 548. 
(17) Uſſer. p. 441-869-911. S. Bernard ſap. p. 1934. 
{18) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 168. 
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1. © Of Obedience.” It is aſked what are the bounds of obedience ? 


The anſwer 1s, it extends even to (19) death. The true diſciples of 


Chriſt are to refuſe nothing, let it be ever ſo arduous or difficult. It is 
evident mental and corporeal bondage was coeval with monachiſm, and 
this is the language of Baſil, Palladius and Caſſian. 


* Of Silence.” The (20) Egyptians, and from them the vols oreans 
en] ined five years ſilence to thoſe who were admitted into their ſacred myſ- 
teries. This was their celebrated ee which the chriſtian aſce- 
tics zealouſly imitated, 


3. © Of Meat and Drink.” He allows herbs, pulſe, meal, bread baked 
under embers, in a word, food barely (21) ſufficient for ſuſtenance. The 
ſtrict faſts of the Iriſh were on Wedneſday and Friday, and in this they 
conformed rather to the Greek than the Roman cuſtom, and on theſe days, 
Bede teſtifies, the Culdees did not eat till three in the afternoon. In ſevere 
abſtinence they kept cloſe to the (22) Egyptian original, and that to the 
time of the (23) Norman invaſion. 


4. Of Poverty and ſubduing Concupiſcence.” The monks, bidding 


adieu to the world and all its concerns, gave themſelves up (24) to an holy 
life, and the - contemplation of divine things, and embraced a voluntary 
poverty. But as it was impoſſible to eradicate the human paſſions, and 
entirely to take away a languiſhing for the deſirable things of this world, 


(19) Uſque ad mortem definitur, uſque ad mortem certe præcepta eſt. 

(20) Admiſſus tandem in contubernium quinquennii filentium #; xahsroraro ey yparivee inJun- 
gebant. Holſtein. ad vit. Pythag. Caſaub. Exerc. in Baron. 16. Bruker. T. 2. p. 1029. 
(21) Vivitur pane, leguminibus & oleribus, quæ ſolo ſale condiuntur. Hieron. ad Euſtoch. 

(22) Alctr 0; Mtv aucb, &eT01T prev &9s og X09 pe8v08, e ereT10woay, &c. Porphyr. de ab- 
ſtin. 1. 4. p. 150-151, of the Egyptian Prieſts. 

(23 Ware's Biſhops, p. 439. : 

(24) This Porphyry elegantly expreſſes. Ars v0 9: warty any £29/251%) 2 Toes; * j, 
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which is here termed (25) Concupiſcence, they are directed to attend to 
inward emotions and ſubdue them. To be always intent, ſay the Egyp- 
tian prieſts, on the knowledge and inſpiration of God is the certain way to 
place a man beyond immoderate cupidity, to reſtrain mental paſſions and 
to make him intuitive. Nakedneſs and a contempt of wealth, ſays our rule, 


are the excellencies of a monk. The ſecond is the purgation of vices ; and 


the laſt and moſt perfect is the continued love of God. 


5, © Of conquering our Vanity.” 

6. © Of Chaſtity.” The Egyptian prieſts would not bear the intercourſe 
of their (26) neareſt friends, during the time of their purification, nor did 
they ever aſſociate with females. The rigid chaſtity of the Egyptian aſce- 
tics was introduced into Ireland: let Archbiſhop Comyn ſpeak for us in 
1186, © Since the (27) Clergy of Ireland, among other virtues, have been 
always eminent for their chaſtity, and that it would be ignominious if they 
ſhould be corrupted through our negligence, by the foul contagion of 
ſtrangers.” The ſtrangers here were the debauched (28) Nor mans, his 
countrymen, | 


7, © Of the _ ſe of the Pſalms.” In thoſe times, each Abbat gave par- 
ticular offices of prayers, pſalms and hymns to the religious of his monaſ- 
tery. Theſe in the Weſt were called Curſus, by the Greeks Liturgiz, Co- 
lumbanus preſcribes, that his monks ſhall meet together three times in the 
night, and as often in the day : that in the office in the day, they ſhall ſay 
three pſalms and other prayers : that the night-office 1s to be ſhortened or 
lengthened according to the ſeaſon of the year : that from October to Fe- 
bruary they muſt ſay in the ordinary office of the night, thirty fix pſalms 
and twelve anthems at three ſeveral times ; and in the reſt of the year 
twenty-four pſalms only with eight anthems, but for Saturday and Sunday 
| (25) Porphyry here uſes Na as the Stoics did ene & Hagss. His Evyross is a word 


of peculiar force. ſup. p. 149—150. 
(26) Porphyr. ſup p. 150--152. Antiquities of Ireland, p- 97. 
(27) Gir. Cambrens. Expug. L. 2. c. 25 Ware's n 317. 


28) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 53. 


3 nights 
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nights, the oſſice is to be made up of ſeventy-five pſalms and twenty-five 


anthems in winter, which number is to be augmented or leſſened as the 
nights increaſe or decreaſe. 


In (29) Pfalmody-iſle, in the dioceſe of Niſmes, was a monaſtery founded 
by Corbella a Syrian monk, about the end of the 4th century, where was 
obſerved a Laus perennis,” a perpetual pſalmody. The great promo- 
ters of monkery are quite rapturous and bombaſtic in their praiſes of ſing- 
ing. A Pſalm, ſays (30) St. Baſil, baniſhes dzmons, procures angelic 
protection, 1s a ſhield amid nightly terrors, a ſecurity to infants, the orna- 
ment of youth, the comfort of old age, and much more to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Thus powerfully recommended, it was warmly cultivated by our 
aencs. .. | 

8, © Of Diſcretion,” 

9. Of Mortification.” 

10. © Of the Diverſity of Faults.” This is a code of monaſtic crimes and 
puniſhments; and called a Penitential. This ſpecimen of our antient 


monkiſh diſcipline will be ſufficient to gratify the reader's curioſity. Of 


Columbanus I muſt obſerve, that when Theoderic or Theodobert II. king 
of the Franks, Bertefrid Biſhop of Amiens, Hildulph Biſhop of Triers 
and Leodobod abbot of St. Anian, erected their different Abbies, they inſert- 
ed in their charters that their monks ſhould follow the rules of Columba- 
nus and Benedict; not that (31) they were the ſame, but as from both an 
excellent body of monaſtic diſcipline might be framed. 


There were in Ireland other celebrated (32) Cœnobiarchs, from whoſe 


ſchools iſſued incredible numbers of monks and hermits: theſe diſperſed 


(29) Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic. V. 1. p. 9 

(30) Hom. r. in pſalm. p. 125. 

(31) Non quod una eademque eſſet utriuſque regula, ſed quod Columbani ſectatores, ma- 
joris profectũe ergo, duas illas celeberrimas aſcetic vitæ normas conjunxiſſent. Uſſer: R 


1052. 


(32) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 139. | | 
themſelves 
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themſelves over the country, nor was there an iſſe on our ſurrounding: 
coaſts where an aſcetic might not be found. This. phrenzy in favour of 
monkery equally affected the Laity, who thought they could perform no 
acts more meritorious than beſtowing on theſe religious large poſſeſſions. 
When the little Culdean Monaſtery of Monaincha poſſeſſed 533 acres. 
of land and the advowſon of more than (33) fix rectories and vicarages, 
we may form ſome eſtimate of accumulated monaſtic property in thoſe 
times and in this kingdom. Bede, in his epiſtle to. Ecgbriht, laments the 
profuſeneſs of kings and others in theſe endowments, and wiſely foreſaw 
the ill conſequences of it. He knew, that when the fervour of piety, which 
prompted them to this generoſity, ſubſided, leſs liberal motives would in- 
duce their deſcendants to repoſſeſs themſelves of eſtates thus inconſiderately 
alienated. This was in the 8th century. He ſpoke from experience, for it 
(34) appears by the 5th of Wihtred's laws in 692, by the 7th anſwer of 
Ecgbrihtin 734, and by the 5th of Cuthbert's canons, that many opulent 
monaſteries were in the hands of laymen, as being heirs to the donors, or 
by direct temporal right, as being founded out of their eſtates. About the 
year 730 Charles Martel converted eccleſiaſtical into lay fiefs, on which 
the new poſſeſſors took the ſtyle of (35) Abbacomites. The Oſtmen did 
the ſame in (36) Ireland, a few years after. Theſe Lay- abbots were com- 
mon in (37) Ireland and Wales in the 12th century. Giraldus Cambren- 
ſis, who acquaints us with this fact, did not ſcrutinize their origin, and 
therefore miſtakes it. 


(33) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 77. 


(34) Wilkins, ſub Ann. 
(35) Du Cange, in voce. 


(36) Jus Prim. Armac. p. 166-147. 
(37) Notandum autem, quod hæc eccleſia, ſicut & aliæ per Hiberniam &. Walliam pos, 
Abbatem laicum habet. Itiner. Camb. p. 863. 


The 
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The monks, the faithful Satellites of Rome, firſt betrayed our antient 
religion, and finally ſubjected our church to a foreign Biſhop. The ſucceſs 
of the Roman miſſioners in the 7th century, in eſtabliſhing papal doctrines 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and the repeated victories of the latter over the 
Britons, ſeemed to countenance an opinion zealouſly propagated, that the 
religion they had embraced: was the favourite one of heaven. Similar no- 
tions found their way into Ireland. Cummian, an apoſtate Culdee, though 


a man of learning, upbraids-the Iriſh with diſſenting from the Greek, He- 


brew, Scythian, and Egyptian churches, and the Roman in the obſervation: 
of the Paſchal feſtival : that it was heretical pravity to affirm Rome erred, . 
Jeruſalem erred, Alexandria erred; and Antioch erred, in a word that the 
whole world erred, and that the (38) Britons and Scots, placed at the extre-- 


mities of the earth were alone wiſe, alone knew what was right. He tells 
them that in the Synod at Lene or Leighlin, where the Abbots, the ſacceſ- 
ſors of Ailbe, Kiarnan, Brendan, Neſſan, and Lugid, were affembled, it was 


determined to fend to Rome to know how the feſtival was kept, which on 
their return they reported to be every where the ſame and different from 
the Iriſh :- that thereupon it was reſolved to conform to the practice of the 
univerſal church. Thefe miſſioners brought back with them from the 
Italian Metropolis holy reliques and ſacred writings, in which, ſays Cum- 
mian, was proved to be the power of God, for I ſaw with my eyes a blind 
maiden reſtored to her fight by them, a paralytic made to walk, and many 


evil ſpirits driven out. However, adds he, there was a whited wall, ſuppoſ- 


ed to be St. Munnu, who recanted and returned to the traditions of his fa- 
thers, rejecting the late novelties, whom God will, (39) I hope, ſtrike in 
ſome ſignal manner. Here we perceive the rancorous intolerance of Cum- 


mian's new religion. I have been thus copious in this extra& to prove that 


the addreſſes of Biſhop Laurence of Canterbury, of Pope Honorius and 


(38) Soli tantum Scot! & Britones rectum ſapiunt. Cummian. Epiſt. apud Uſſer. Syllog. 


N. 31. 
(39) Quem Dominus ut ſpero, percutiet quoquo modo voluerit. ſup. Þ 34s 185 Munnu bad! 
the majority. of the aſſembly on his ſide. Creſſy, ſup. p. 338. 
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* 


others, with a fondneſs for innovation always conſequent on refinement in 
learning, with perhaps many unknown cauſes, operated ſtrongly on our 


antient monks and made them too eaſily relinquith their old doctrines. Ad- 
amnan, Abbot of Hy, as Bede tells us, by his preaching brought over moſt 
of the ſouthern monks to Rome, except thoſe under the dominion of Hy. 
If the latter were, as Cummian confeſſes, the (40) heads and eyes of the na- 
tion, the moſt enlightened ecclefiaſtics in the kingdom, Adamnan's conqueſt 


over the ignorant and bigotted was not much to be boaſted of or envied. 


Among other ſuperſtitions we ſee that of reliques was Songs 59h but 
corruption was powerfully retarded by the firmneſs of the Hierarchy and 
the Culdees. The latter were looked up to as the depoſitaries of the original 
national faith, and were moſt highly reſpected by the people for their ſancti- 
ty and learning. Add to this the impenetrable barrier in the alliance be- 


tween the church and ſtate to Roman machinations. The Iriſh princes and 


their great Lords would not ſurrender willingly to any earthly power the 
patronage of ſees or benefices endowed out of their eſtates: hereditary 


| ſucceſſion, a fundamental article of Iriſh municipal law, muſt firſt be ſub- 


verted, nor would any Clan ſubmit to the innovation. But the Oſtman power 
and in conſequence the debilitated ſtate of the Iriſh monarchy opened new 
and flattering proſpects to the ſovereign Pontiff and his watchful emiſſa- 
ries. As they were not able by reaſoning to reclaim the diſſident Iriſh, 


they quickly reſorted to ſtronger arguments. Auguſtine ſhowed how far 


his papal injunctions. extended, when he excited Ethelbert King of Kent 


to (41) ſlaughter the Britiſh biſhops, who ſtood up for their antient liber- 


ties. In 684, the ſame party urged Egfrid King of Northumberland to ſend 


his General Beorht into Ireland, © who miſerably waſted that harmleſs nati- 
on, ſays (42) Bede, which had always been moſt friendly to the Engliſh ; 


(40) Vos enim eſtis capita & oculi opt, ſup- p. 48. 

(41) Ex Beda & Hen. Hunt. colligere eſt, Auguſtinum monachum excitaſſe Ethelbertum ad- 
verſus Britonum Epiſcopos, quod illi pro vetere libertate Britannica renuerent ſe rags eccleſias 
Romano legato ſubdere. Uſſer. de lib. ecc. Brit. ſup. p. 118. | 

(42) Vaſtavit miſere gentem innoxiam & nationi Anglorum ſemper amiciſſimam. Lib. 4. c. 26, 


inſomuch 


— 
_ — * 
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inſomuch that their hoſtile rage ſpared not even the churches or monaſte- 
ries. To the utmoſt of their power they repelled force with force, and 
implored the aſſiſtance of the divine mercy, and prayed continually to 
be revenged. Nor did they pray in vain, for Egfrid fell the next year 
by the hands of the Picts.” Bede, as a man of virtue and humanity, 
does not attempt to apologize for, or palliate this bloody outrage, and as 
a man of letters he abhorred it, well remembering the hoſpitable aſylum 
Ireland afforded to the great numbers of Engliſh who flocked thither for 
(43) inſtruction. At the ſame time, Aldhelm (44) prevailed on Ina to 
make war on Gerontius, King of Cornwall, becauſe his Britiſh ſubjects 
would not embrace the Romiſh doctrines. When the Oſtmen received the 
faith in the gth century, it was not that profeſſed by the Þ Iriſh but by 
the Anglo-Saxons. If they did not arrive here chriſtians, which I think 
probable, they liſtened to our apoſtate monks. alone, for all others they 
maſſacred or put to flight and eraſed the foundations of their religious 
ſtructures. This cruel conduct of theſe bigotted ſemi-pagans has never 
been obſerved, though the fact is indiſputable, for theſe ſame Oſtmen 1 
would not ſuffer their Biſhops to be ordained by the (45) Iriſh, but ſent them i 
to Canterbury. It was theſe Oſtmen who firſt introduced a foreign order, 
the (46) Benedictine, into this Iſle : they firſt erected ſtone-roofed crypts 
and round towers for ſuperſtitious uſes, and forced on a reluctant peo- | 1 
ple all the corruptions of Rome. Their ſubmiſſion to Canterbury firſt M. 
ſuggeſted to the Engliſh princes the acquiſition of Ireland through the EIN 
donation of the Pope, an event, which however human wiſdom might „ 19. 
then. oops for ages ne deplore, che inſcr utable providence of God deſigned: | | 
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for the final happineſs of the Iſle. Crowded as ſhe is at this day with 
inhabitants, enjoying all the comforts and ſecurity of juſt laws and mild 
government, and advancing rapidly in wealth and civil improvement, ſhe 
has great reaſon to adore the Author of ſuch bleſſings, and by ſteady vir- 


tue and loyalty endeavour to preſerve them. Tracing as I do in this 


work the pages of antient times, and comparing them with the preſent, 
the benevolent and patriotic reader will not only pardon, but Fanticipate 
in theſe heart- felt overflowings of gratitude. and exultation. 


Another proof of the furious rage of the Oſtmen againſt our antient na- 
tional religion, is the thick cloud of ignorance which immediately follow- 
ed. We have before ſeen that the moſt enlightened clergy were thoſe who 
adhered to their original faith: when ſuch bright ſtars as Claudius, Sedu- 
lius and Johannes Scotus Erigena diſappeared, it is no wonder darkneſs 
ſucceeded. There were none to oppoſe the worſhip | of 1mages, .or tran- 
ſubſtantiation, or to give the genuine meaning of holy writ, to teach the 
learned languages or cultivate philoſophy. Our renegade monks found 
out other and more profitable employment in proclaiming the virtues of 
reliques, of litanies and prodeſſions, in prayers for the dead, and in compoſ- 
ing the lives of Saints, in deifying miſerable mortals, and dedicating ſacred 


edifices to them. The Culdees never placed their (47) churches under 


the invocation of the Virgin Mary, or any Saint, but of the holy Trinity. 
Spelman mentions (48) his having a Pſalter, written about 754, with a 
prayer annexed to the end of many of the pſalms: that there were 171 

ſuch prayers, yet not one of them addreſſed to the Virgin Mary, the Apoſ- 
tles -or other inferior Saints. This evinces how late it was before Saint- 
worſhip was received in England. St. Auſtin uſes very ſtrong expreſſions 


(47) Dalrymple's Collec. for Scotland. p. 248. Conſtantine dedicated his churches to God, 
Sozom. I. 2. c. 3. | 
(48) Conc. V. 1. p. 219. 


againſt 
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againſt ſuch (49) dedications, thereby declaring the ſentiments of the 
chriſtian church in his age. For the preſent I muſt omit many particulars 
reſpecting the monaſtic ſtate of Ireland, to lay before the reader a curious 
old Catalogue of Iriſh Saints preſerved by (50) Primate Uſher. It is an 
epitome of our antient church hiſtory, and extremely valuable. It is to be 
lamented that he did not take more pains in illuſtrating it. 


The firſt order of catholic Saints, ſays that writer, began in the time 
of St, Patrick ; all of them illuſtrious and holy, and filled with the holy 
ſpirit, the Radon of many churches, and in number 350. They had one 
head, who was Chriſt, one leader who was St. Patrick, and one tonſure 
from ear to ear. They had one Maſs, one celebration and one Eaſter, the 
14th of the month after the vernal equinox. Whoever was anathematiz- 
ed by one church was ſo by all. They did not reject the attendance and 
company of women, becauſe being founded on Chriſt their rock, they 
did not fear the wind of temptation, all theſe were Roman, French, Britiſh 


and Iriſh Biſhops. They continued for four reigns, from the year 433 to 


5 34: this order was the holieſt.“ 


1. They had one head, ho was Chriſt, and one leader who was Pa- 
trick. Theſe words prove the writer of this catalogue lived about the 12th 
century, when the legend of St. Patrick was implicitly acquieſced in, and 
when critical examinations of hagiography were ſo far from being com- 


mon that the lives of Saints were the favourite compoſitions of the age. 


The writer was one of the (51) old religion, this J infer with certainty by 


(49) Nonne, fi templum alicui ſancto Angelo excellentiflimo de lignis & lapidibus facere- 
mus, anathematizaremur a veritate Chriſti & ab eccleſia Dei; quoniam creaturis eam exhi- 
beremus ſervitutem qu uni tantum debetur Deo. Con. Max. IJ. De. Civ. Dei. I. 22. 
Co JO. | | 

(50) Primord. p. 913 

(51) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 70: 

his 
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his placing Chriſt as the head, and St. Patrick as the leader of the Iriſk- 
church, 'whereas had he been devoted to Rome, the Pope would have been: 


preferred to either. 


2. All the Saints of this claſs were biſhops ; their number 350. This, 
though it alludes to the biſhops conſecrated by St. Patrick, confirms what 
was before advanced of the primitive ſtate of our hierarchy. There can 
be no doubt but theſe firſt biſhops were French, Britiſh and Iriſh, but I 


know of no Roman. 


3. They had one tonſure from ear to ear. This rite, like the other 
monkiſh ones, was derived from Egypt, the fruitful land of ſuperſtition 
and idolatry. St. Jerome, who flouriſhed in 380, ſeverely cenſures thoſe 
whoſe heads were ſhaven like the miniſters of Iſis and. Serapis. Hero-- 
dotus (52) tells us, the Egyptian prieſts every third day ſhaved themſelves. 
as part of their religion. From them the (53) Jews adopted the cuſtom.. 
The form and efficacy of tonſure as a facred rite was received but a few: 
years (54) prior to the age of Gregory of Tours, who lived A. D. 570.. 
Gregory Nazienzen about 363 writes thus. All I have ſeen brings to 
my remembrance your watchings, your faſtings, your prayers, your (55) 
hair cut ſhort and neglected.“ Directions for trimming the long hair of. 
ecclefiaſtics are to be found in the early Fathers, but this was merely in 


regard of decency, though after, under the ſanction. of the Nazarites, this 
NOT came to be conſidered : as an indiſpenſable characteriſtic of the 


(2) Lib. c. 30. The circular tonſüre w was uſed by the Arabians in honour of their prime dei- 
ty. Herod. I. 3. c. 8. And therefore forbidden. in Levit. 19. 27. See a remarkable place in Ba- 


ruch. 6. 30. Cuper. Harpocrat. p. 275. 
(53) Num. 8. 7. Lev. 10. 6. 21. 10. 
(54) Richardſon, ſup. 288. 


(55) Hom. 12. 
prieſthood 
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prieſthood. St. Jerome never dreamed of its divinity, and his words are 
(56) very remarkable. Even (57) Bede, though an advocate for papal 
ceremonies and rites, acknowledges all were not ſhorn alike ; that form 
adds he, was preferred, which it1s reported St. Peter uſed, reſembling a 
crown of thorns, The (58) Britiſh and Iriſh tonſure, (for theſe nations were 
weak enough to adopt this filly cuſtom) was by their enemies ſtyled Simon 
Magus's tonſure; it, as may be collected from Ceolfrid's letter in Bede, took 
in the front half orb of the head, going from ear to ear. This was 
the eaſtern mode as 1s evident by (59) Theodore's waiting four months 
to let his hair grow for making the Roman circular tonſure : coming 
from Cilicia in Aſia it was the oriental tonſure he had. 


4. They had one Maſs, one Celebration and one Eaſter. By Maſs is meant 
the liturgy, before ſpoken of, delivered by the diſciples of the Apoſtles 
to the Gallic converts, and by them to the Britons and Iriſh. Our ortho- 
dox author ſaw and lamented the corruptions of popery in her number- 
leſs maſles for Saints, the dead, and ſuch like. The ſcriptural ſimpli- 
city of our firſt Curſus or Liturgy, and the bleſſed Trinity the great 
objects adored therein, formed a contraſt with the Romiſh Maſles very 


painful to a a religious mand. 


Celebration or rather (60) celebrity, may either refer to the feſtivals, 
in which ſenſe celebration is uſed by Cicero, or to the manner of admi- 
niſtering the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, which I rather think. For 
in this there was great diverlity among Chriſtians : : ſome (61) received 


| (56) Oper. T. 3. p. 1029. Edit. Bened. 
(57) Lib. 5. c. 21. Marſham. propyl. ad Monaſt. 1 
(58) Hi (Scoti) Aſiaticarum eccleſiarum exempla atque authoritatem obtendebant. Langhorn 


p. 213. 
($07 Dad. I 4. C 7 
(60) Ifid. Orig. 1. 6. c. 18. 
(61) S. Auguſt. Epiſt. 118. c. J. | 
3 the 
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the Euchariſt twice a day, at ſun-riſe and in the evening. At ſun-riſt 
they took (62) water inſtead of wine. Some faſted, others did not. In 
many churches the communicants took the bread from the prieſt in 


their hands, after it was put into their mouths. Formerly, fays (63) Ru- 


pertus Tuitenſis writing in 1135, Maſs was not celebrated with ſo much 
external pomp and ceremony: nor was it holier than before, when the 
words of Chriſt and the Lord's prayer were only uſed. So late as 1076, 


ale and water were given in (64) England inſtead of wine; Uſher has 


(65) ſhown that the Iriſh manner of 2 the Euchariſt was 
{criptural. 
5. Whoever was anathematized by one church was ſo by all This. 


was the cuſtom of the pureſt ages. Let the excommunicated, ſays Ter- 
tullian, be baniſhed from the communion of prayers, from aſſemblies 


and all holy converſe. And in the excerptions of Ecgbriht, in 740, 1s 


a canon of St. Baſil, which makes it unlawful to pray, eat or ſpeak with 
the excommunicated ; a practice followed by our church, as Tinſtanced 


before in the caſe of Biſhop Dagan. 


6. They did not reject the attendance and company of women. In 
other words they were married and not ſubject to temptation. Ware will 


not (66) allow the authority of this catalogue, becauſe an old canon of an 


uncertain age and Joceline intimate that St. Patrick ſeparated the ſexes; 
Joceline's idea of religion in the 12th, was very different from what it 
really was in the 5th century. 

(62) Cyprian. Epiſt, 63. 

(63) Lib. 2. c. 21. 


(64) Wilkins. Conc. c. 5. de Wincheſter. 


(65) Religion of the antient Iriſh, c. 4 
(66) Opulc. S. Patric. p. 124. 


The 
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The ſecond claſs was that of catholic preſbyters: in this were few 


biſhops, but the preſbyters 300. They had one head who was our Lord; 


they celebrated divers Mafles and had various rules; they rejected the ſo- 
ciety of women, ſeparating them from their monaſteries. They received 


the maſs from + Gilla, David and Docus, Britons; they kept Eaſter on 


the 14th of the month, and had one tonſure from ear to ear, this claſs con- 


tinued four reigns, from 543 to 598, and was leſs holy. 


1. In this interval the eaſtern tonſure and Eaſter were ſtill preſerved. 


! 


In this claſs were few biſhops, but 300 F Here this wri- 


ter UE marks the progreſs of monachiſm in the iſle under Columba 
and the other celebrated Cœnobiarchs. There were but few biſhops, that 
is, the ſecular were yielding to the regular clergy in ſanctity, riches and 
reputation; the title of biſhop was leſs honourable than that of abbat, as 
we have ſeen in the caſe of Columba, to whom the biſhop was ſubordi- 


Nate. 


3. They celebrated divers maſſes and had various rules. Chriſt and 


not the Pope was ſtill their head, but they had new leaders, theſe were the 
founders of monaſteries, who gave new rules to their monks and new of- 
fices for their performance. Innovations were admitted; the antient litur- 
gy was interpolated and new ones introduced. To theſe Mac Geoghegan 
alludes, when ſpeaking of the liturgy of St. Patrick which never exiſted. 
Cette (67) liturgie ſouffrit quelque changement dans cette egliſe par la ſuite. 
Il y avoit dans cette égliſe pluſieurs autres rits, © comme celui des Grecs 
ou des Orientaux,” & celui des Romains & tous ces différentes liturgies y 
ont ets long- tems en uſage puiſque ſur la fin du onzieme ſiecle.“ 


4. They rejected the company of women, ſeparating them from their 
monaſteries. That manly religion, founded on ſcripture and reaſon, wanted 


not meretricious decorations to catch the vulgar, nor did 15 under the 


+ Gilla was Gildas. Uſſer. p. 472-473. David as well as the ent was an eminent Bri- 
tiſh Scholar in the 6th century. Uſſer. p. 953. 1 

(67) Hiſt. &Irlande. ſup. p. 224. | 

Vol. I. Hhh ſhow 
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ſhow of ſuperior ſanctity fly from thoſe temptations it was unable to reſiſt. 
When matrimony was interdicted the clergy, to ſecure their reputation, 
it was neceſſary to have diſtin dwellings for the ſexes, Our author did 
not entertain high ideas of celibacy, otherwiſe this and the following claſs 
would have been exalted to the ſkies. No, he thought them very inferi- 


or in holineſs to the firſt. Among us no female was to enter into the iſle of 


(68) Iniſcatty, nor into the larger one at Monaincha, nor into the monaſ- 
teries of Clonfert, Liſmore or that of St. Cuthbert, nor into St. Fech- 
in's mill. This ridiculous affectation of purity extended even to the grave: 


at Clonenagh near Montrath are cemeteries for men and women diſtinct 


from each other: ſuch were the orders of 8‚. Fintan. It had been a 
breach of chaſtity for monks and nuns to lie interred within the ſame 1 in- 
cloſure. So firmly did they believe the axiom; 


Locts ſemper pudor abſit in arctis. 
All this is copied from Egyptian originals and adopted by paganiſm. (69) 


Sacra bone maribus non adeunda Dee. 


It is very extraordinary our rigid aſcetics did not carry their practice as 
far as their exemplars, for the latter had the maſculine pictures in their 


temples covered with vails, as Juvenal records. 


Ubi velari piftura jubetur, 
Duecungue alterius ſexiis imitata figuram. 


In the third claſs were holy preſbyters and few biſhops, in number one 
hundred: they inhabited deſerts, fed on herbs, water and alms : poſſeſſed 
nothing of their own: had different rules, maſſes and tonſures, ſome with 
their crowns ſhaven, others with long hair. They celebrated the paſchal 
feaſt, ſome on the 14th, others on the 16th of the month with great ſeve- 
rity. This claſs continued for four reigns, from 598 to 658, and was. holy. 
In this order we may trace the auſterities of the monkiſh life ſo zealouſly 


(68) Uſſer. p. 943-944, gives many W and ſo does Colgan. Act. Sanct. paſſ. Gir. 
Cambrens p. 729. See Martin's Weſtern Iſlands. 
P- 49 
(69) Tibull. 1. 1. leg: 6. Propert. I. 4. eleg. 16. Ovid. &c. c. 
cultivated 
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cultivated in this period, corruptions are noticed, but as yet no direct ac- 
knowledgement of Rome or her doctrines. The compoſer of this cata- 
logue, with ſingular impartiality and judgment, affixes to each claſs an ex- 
preflive epithet. The firſt was the holieſt, it ſhone like the brightneſs of 
(70) the fun. Like that great luminary, the pure religion of our miſſion- 
ers illuminated the darkneſs of heatheniſm, and convinced the ignorant 
and incredulous of its divinity by the lives of its preachers. 'The ſecond 
claſs was leſs holy, it ſhone as the (71) moon. Corruptions began to appear 
in the church; the brilliant ſun of chriſtianity was ſhorn of his beams, and 
poſſeſſed only the light of an inferior planet: when religion became clouded 
with ſuperſtition and human invention the third claſs appeared, this reſ- 
embled the faint glimmerings of a (72) ſtar. In the moſt degenerate times 
there were always a number of pious men and true believers to adorn the 
doctrine of Chriſt. If our author was a Culdee, as I ſuſpect, he ſacrificed 
much by placing Columba in the ſecond claſs, but it had been a much grea- 
ter ſacrifice to have obſcured the truth, and preterred the ſolitary to the 
ſocial virtues. Here he acted agreeably to the characteriſtic uprightneſs of 
his order. If he was not a Culdee, it was ſcarcely poſſible to avoid betray- 
ing ſome fondneſs for Roman cuſtoms. In either caſe we may obſerve 
an admirable equilibrium of temper, well becoming a ſenſible, candid and 
learned man. I ſhall conclude with a ſpecimen of our antient Canons. 


If the Anglo-Saxon clergy had but an (73) imperfect knowledge of the 
Latin language in the 7th century, if the moſt liberaland improved of them 
reſorted in that age to Ireland for inſtruction, and if the ſtate of learning 
was as flouriſhing as I have heretofore exhibited it, it follows that canon 
law muſt have been as early ſtudied and ſyſtematized here as in almoſt any 
nation in the weſt or north of Europe. That this notion is not ideal I 

ſhall now give the proofs. Ecgbriht Archbiſhop of York in 750 inſerted 
in his excerptions five of our antient canons, as I have remarked in the place 
laſt cited. Burchard, Biſhop of Worms, in 996, adduces many of them : as 
does Ivo in the.next century. Some of the canons ſaid to be made at Eh- 


(Jo) Primus, ficut Sol ardeſcit. Uſſer. p. 915. 
(71) Secundus, ſicut Luna. Uſſer. ſup. 
(72) Tertius, ſicut ſtella. Uſſer. ſup. 

(73) Antiquities of Ireland. p. 171-277. 
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beris or Elvira are found in the (74) Corbey M. S. from whence Dachery 
publiſhed his Iriſh Canons. Many of theſe Eliberitan canons later (75) 
inquirers have diſcovered to be made “ in concilio Hibernico vel in ſynodo 
Ebernenſi.“ Sirmond ſent to Uſher very old Iriſh canons from an An- 
jou (76) M. S. All this clearly ſhows, that the canons of our church 
were objects of attention to all Europe, ſince we find them in the moſt an- 
[i tient collections, to which I may add that (77) of Regino in 892. The 
1 number of canons in Ware, Dachery, Martene and Durandus, with thoſe 
in the Cotton and other libraries at home and abroad, would form a (78) 
large and very curious volume, and throw much light on our civil and 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. All our printed canons I have peruſed with care, and 
explained many of them. A few I ſhall now ſubmit to the reader. . 
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Though our canon orders the excommunicated to be repelled from the 
ſociety of the faithful, it deſires they may not be (79) curſed. This was 
repugnant to the mildneſs of the goſpel, and the (8o) opinion of a great 
chriſtian luminary, Chryſoſtom, and imitating the horrible Jewiſh Cherem 
and Maranatha. It quotes the apoſtolic precept of Paul to Titus, of reject- 
ing an heretic after the firſt and ſecond admonition: on which text le 
Clerc very juſtly remarks, that the Greek word ſignifying to reject does 
not amount to excommunication, much leſs total exciſion, though after it 
was taken in its utmoſt latitude ; and this interpretation is agreeable to 


our canon which forbids us to curſe the excommunicated, 
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(74) Baluz. Not. in Regin. p. 572. 
(75) Baluz. ſup. 
(76) St. Patric. Opuſc. p. 116. 


(77) Supra. p. 592. 
(78) Wilkins's apology for omitting them is trifling indeed. Adjungi his n capitula non- 


nulla ſive fragmenta ex antiqua canonum collectione facta in Hibernia, ante ſæculum, ut fertur, 
octavum quæ Acherius Spic. t. 8. ex duobus vetuſtiſſimis codicibus, Corbienſi uno, & Pariſienſi 
Sancti Germani altero, ſelecta inſeruit quibus Martinœus & Durandus, t. 4. Anecdotorum theſau- 
ri aliqua addiderunt capitula ex M $5. bibliothecæ Bigotianæ. Aft quia nomen & ætas ſynodi ac 
canonum ignoratur, multique jam canones 9. Patricio adſcripti vel a ſynodis dictati ejuſdem fere 
tenoris ex opuſculis ipſius ſint inſerti operi, incerta hæc fragmenta ſtudio omiſi. Wilkins. Conc. 
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8 maledices. 8. Patric. opuſc. p. 32. 


(80). Tom. 1. Homil. 76. 


A canon 
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A canon (81) allows the validity of baptiſm by whomſoever it is admi- 
niſtered, a doctrine inconſiſtent with the primitive practiſe, and firſt ad- 
mitted by the Romaniſts in the 5th and 6th centuries. In theſe antient 
canons we are to diſtinguiſh attentively thoſe made by the Romiſh party 
in Ireland, and thoſe by their opponents. 


In another (82) canon we have a picture of our antient monachiſm. 
Our monks were to be without wealth; they were called to the profeſſion 
in cold and nakedneſs, in hunger and thirſt, in watchings and faſtings, 
and theſe they were to endure before they were“ Vactro periti,” {killed 
to bear ſolitude, or fit for the aſcetic life. No one, ſays (83) Caſſian, is to 
be admitted into a monaſtery before he has watched ten or more days be- 
fore its doors, to prove the ſincerity of his defires and his perſeverance, of 
his humility and patience : he muſt alfo bear all ſorts of injuries and con- 
tumelies, as an evidence of his conſtancy and compoſed temper of mind: 
after this he is for a year to take care of pilgrims and ſtrangers, but with- 
out being admitted among the brethren. All this 1s tranſcribed from the 
Egyptian myſteries, where the (84) aſpirant was to undergo twelve or ac- 
cording to others eighty different kinds of torments before he was fit to be 
a prieſt, oreſteemed perfect. Ware confeſſes he knows neither the mean- 
ing or language of Vactro, but it is corruptly Latinized from the Iriſh Va- 
igneas, ſolitude. Our canon requires our monks to be twenty years of age 
before they profeſſed, but the Romiſh councils reduced it to 18 and after 
to 14 and 10. It is not difficult to determine which was propereſt for con- 
fidering of ſo important an engagement. 


On the 8th day children are to be eſteemed Catechumens, and after to 


be (85) baptized at Eaſter, Whitſuntide and Epiphany. This was the 


oriental uſage as declared by f Gregory Naz. But the Popes Leo and Si- 
rictus confined the times of baptiſm to Faſter and Pentecoſt. 


God, the Creator, ſays our (86) canon is alone to be adjured. It quotes 
this text of St. Paul: an oath is the end of all ſtrife, and ſhould be made 


(81) 8. Patri. opuſc. ſup. 
(82) S. Patric. opuſc. p. 35. 
(83) Lib. 4. c. 3. 
(84) Holſtein. Obſerv. ad vit. Pythag. p. 71. Such was the diſcipline of the Welſh monks, 
Creſſy, p. 236. 
(85) S. Patric. opuſc. p. 36. + Orat. 40. de baptiſmo. 
(86) S. Patric. opuſc. p. 37. | 
to” 
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to the Almighty. This is agreeable to the pattern given by the Apoſtle to 
the Corinthians: © I call God for a record upon my foul ;” in the next 
Canon ſwearing on the Goſpels is mentioned. Nothing can more fully de- 
monſtrate the purity of our antient religion than this awful manner of 
{wearing. Popery introduced other modes, as on the reliques of ſaints, on 
bells, on croſiers; a prieſt was to ſwear full dreſſed in his veſtments. A 
ſhort (87) chapter of Giraldus Cambrenſis will illuſtrate this. The peo- 
ple and clergy of Ireland, Scotland and Wales, hold in the greateſt reverence 
bells and the croſiers of Saints, bent at the top and covered with gold, 
ſilver or braſs, inſomuch that they dread to take an oath on them more than 
on the Goſpels, or to perjure themſelves when they have taken it ; for ge- 
nerally the contemners of ſuch oaths are puniſhed by virtue of an occult 
power and divine virtue innate in ſuch things: vengeance of which Iriſh 
Saints are (88) particularly fond, always purſues ſuch trangreſſors. Here 
and in many other places our author, a man of good ſenſe, derides theſe 


vulgar ſuperſtitions. 


The Iriſh canons adopted by Ecgbriht in 740 are not remarkable, ex- 
_ cept one which forms his 73d excerption. If one has ſtolen goods from 
the church, let the lot be caſt, whether the thief's hand be cut off, or he 
thrown into jail, there long to faſt and mourn. And let him reſtore what 
he has taken, and be ſent into baniſhment and make double reſtitution. 
But if he ſtays in his own. country let him make fourfold reſtitution and 
do perpetual penance.” This canon, ſays (89) Mr Johnſon, may be 
deemed to come from Ireland, for it ſavours of the barbarity of that people. 
This is ſhameful prejudice and partiality, eſpecially as in a few lines after 
he thus ſpeaks of an Engliſh puniſhment infinitely more cruel and barbar- 
ous. © Among the Formulz veteres, he tells us, directions are given to 
chaſtiſe ſome with fetters, ſome with ſcourges, others to be diſtreſſed with 
cold and hunger : let others endure the reproach of loſing their ſkin, hair 
and beard all at once.” He adds, the truth is, the practice of pulling the {kin 
off the whole head was © ſo familiar among our anceſtors,” that they had a 


(87) Topog. p. 747. | 
(88) Vindicta, cujus præcipue ſancti illi appetibiles eſſe videntur, ſupra.” 
(89) Saxon councils under this year. | 


ſingle 
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ſingle word, or term of art, whereby it was expreſſed ; viz. Hoereian. Mr. 
Johnſon ſaw no barbarity in this (90) Hunniſh and Indian cuſtom, 
becauſe done by Engliſhmen ; but there is certainly ſome difference be- 
tween cutting off an hand and pulling off the ſkin of the head and the 
face with their hair. 


In Dachery are many canons : I can only notice a few. One is, that 
he who has lived irreproachably from his youth to his 3oth year, content- 
ed with one wife, who was a virgin; who had been a ſubdeacon five years, 
and as many a deacon, may in his 4oth year be a prieſt, and at 50 a bi- 
ſhop. Here our church followed exactly the Apoſtolic conſtitutions, eſ- 
teeming the gravity of fifty, an age beſt ſuited to the epiſcopal function and 
dignity. | 

The Synod decrees, that every man and woman be interred in their pa- 
ternal ſepulchre : in another canon we are told, kings were formerly buri- 
ed in Baſilicis, others under Cairns, and others burnt. Cuthbert, Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, is ſaid to have been the firſt, about 747, who intro- 


duced the uſe (91) of church- yards; but it was not before the middle of | 
the ninth century that ſome (92) families in France began to ſet up a claim | 18 
to hereditary ſepulchres, nor was it eſtabliſhed before the pontificate of ll F 
Gregory IX, A. D. 1230. By ſaying Kings were formerly interred in Ba- l [} 
filicis or in churches, we are to underſtand the revival of the antient diſci- i Wh; 
pline by Charlemagne, of not permitting the dead to be buried in churches... { 14 
This prohibition we adopted, and it fixes the date of our canon to the gth VII ANA 
age. | If 1 
Another remarkable canon anathematizes thoſe who exalt celibacy above !| HP 
marriage. The Trullan canons in 692 allow matrimony 1n the clerical or- 0 
der, and ſo do the moſt eminent fathers of the church. Montanus, Origen Wine! 
and Tertullian propoſed the affected purity of the pagan oriental prieſts for ql g | 
imitation, and St. Auſtin, from the (93) etymology of the word Celibacy, li N 
(9) Amm. Marcell. p. 671-673. In a charter of the Emperor Henry, A. D. 1024, it is | i 1 
4 recited that whoever invades the houſes or ſlaves of St. Boniface. “ tollatur corium & capilli.. Fl [4 
I Du Cange, in Corium. | i} 10 
I (91) Johnſon's Saxon Councils. ſub. ann. 740 16 
2 (92) Bingham, ſup. L. 28. c. 1. 14 9 
bs | (93) Cœlebs dicitur, qui non habet uxorem, vel quæ non habet maritum, quales ſunt numina ue 
1 in clo, quæ abſque conjuge ſunt. Auguſtin. Gram. 1:1 14M 
? hi 
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withes to deduce its celeſtial origin. He might as well have deduced the 


Cæliac paſſion, a diſorder affecting the human body, from the ſame foun- 


tain. Unfortunately for his ſcholarſhip he knew very little of the deriva- 
tion of (94) the word. In fact our canon is almoſt a tranſcript of the 4th 
Gangran one made in 340, which ſays : © If any one condemn a married 
prieſt, as if he ought not to partake of the oblation when he performs the 
Liturgy, let him be anathema.” | 

Thus we ſee, that the Iriſh who adhered to their antient faith ſtill pre- 
ſerved the doctrine and diſcipline delivered to them by their firſt preach- 


ers, and this abhorrence of Romiſh innovations made Archbiſhop (95) 
Spottiſwood, Hammond, Richardſon, Macpherſon, and others agree in 


deducing from the Eaſt the chriſtianity they profeſſed. No one has been 
more explicit on this head than the learned bilhop Godwyn. * It 1s very 
certain ſays (96) he that at the time Auſtin came here, moſt of the chur- 
ches, I might indeed ſay all, of Ireland, Scotland and Wales differed in moſt 


things from the Roman practice and diſcipline. Even fix hundred years 


after, as may be ſeen in Cambrenſis, ſome Iriſh rites will be found to be 
more conformable to the Greek than the Latin church.” The learned 
Centuriators of Magdeburg tell us, Auſtin, the Engliſh Apoſtle, obtrud- 
ed on the Britiſh churches the (97) Romiſh rites and cuſtoms hitherto un- 


known to the Britons, who were contented with the (98) Aſiatic and Greek 


ceremonies. I have adduced the ſentiments of theſe eminent writers to 
vindicate myſelf from the imputation of novelty in theſe purſuits. Novel- 
ty has her charms, but truth many more. 


Eft quoque cunflarum veritas gratiſſima rerum. 


(94) Koh pro Kore, concubitu carens. A K. rn lectus & auro deficio. Scaliger. ad Feſtum. 

(95) Mackenſie's Antiq. of the royal 85 p. 64. Richardſon. Prælect. p- 245. Macpherſon 8 
Crit. Diff. p. 331. 

(96) Certo ſiquidem certius eſt . eccleſias (cur non dicam omnes) Hiberniæ, Scotiæ, 
ac Walliæ, in plurimis rebus a praxi & diſciplina Romana diſcrepaſſe. Bed. 1. 3. c. 25. quo 
tempore Auguſtinus huc venit. Imo ſexcentis poſt annis ſicut in Giraldo videre eſt, Top. 1. 3. 
c. 25. Hibernorum nonnulla inſtituta reperies, Græcorum quam Latinorum eccleſiis magis con- 
formia. Godwin. de præſul. p. 14. 

(97) Cent. 6. ſi. 448. 

(98) Againſt the foregoing authorities, the contrary opinion entertained by Mr. Pinkerton, 
Hiſt. of Scotland, ſupra, can have but little weight. 
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Tas AnTiISUITIES OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 
[ Concluded.Þ] | 0 


H E firſt ſevere ſhock received by the Iriſh church was from the 

Oſtmen after their converſion to chriſtianity in the gth century. 
The exiſtence of a primatial ſee founded on the ſuperſtitious fiction 
of St. Patrick's reliques was unknown before that age and the domination 
of theſe ſtrangers: for the religious tenets and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
the Iriſh were very different from thoſe of the Oſtmen, as Uſher and 
theſe pages fully evince. Inſtead of uniting in reſtoring the purity of 
our church, o of reviving the ſplendour of our inſtitutions and literary 
ſeminaries which their pagan zeg] had nearly annihilated, they intro- 
duced the Benedictine Order, which wught admiration more from the (1) 
mummery of external performances than the cultivation of uſeful litera- 
ture or ſubſtantial piety. This was in the 1oth century; in the 11th, 
theſe piratical foreigners had (2) kings in almoſt every part of our iſle. 


(1) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 164. 
(2) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 68-69. 


Vol. I. 1 sihtric, 


Þ 
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Sihtric, one of them, ruled Dublin in 1038, and erected a See there, 


making Donat, his countryman, its firſt Biſhop. He received conſecrati- 


on, and the City, the (3). epiſcopal dignity from the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. On the death of Donat, the clergy and people of Dublin elected 
Patrick, and recommended him to Lanfranc the Engliſh Primate for or- 
dination, and they ſtyle Dublin the metropolis of Ireland. Here 1s abun- 
dant evidence of what I before advanced but as a conjeQure, of the early 
attachment of the Oſtmen to the Roman See. How, it may be aſked, is 
this to be reconciled with the making Dublin the metropolis, or in other 
words, the primatial See, when the foregoing conjecture ſtates the ſpiri- 
tual ſovereignty to be fixt at Armagh by the Oſtmen? No authentic do- 
cuments of thoſe dark ages have ſurvived to enable us to give a preciſe 
anſwer. One reaſon however occurs which ſeems adequate to the ſoluti- 
on of the difficulty; it is, that the Armachian Prelates, rejecting the rules 
and orders of the canon law, continued the cuſtom, common, as I have 
ſhown, with the Iriſh and Oſtmen, of hereditary ſucceſſion, which the 
Dublinian Oſtmen, better ſchooled, did not: the latter firſt accepting the 
ereCtion of their city into a Biſhoprick from, and after ſubmitting the ap- 
probation of their Biſhops to, the See of Canterbury. This canonical 
acquieſcence weighed more in the eſtimation of ſo exact a diſciplinarian 
as Lanfranc than the pretended reliques of St. Patrick or his holy legend. 

And hence Dublin and not Armagh came to be called the metropolis of 
Ireland. It is not leſs probable, that Armagh endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
the independency of the Iriſh church, which the Britiſh Primate oppoſed, 
conſidering himſelf the ſupreme iritual head of the Normen wherever 
(4) diſperſed, for Lanfranc is ſtyled, © Primate of the Britiſh Iſles.“ 


Beſides the foregoing reaſons for not acknowledging the ſupremacy of 
Armagh, the Oſtmen had adopted many of the tenets held by the antient 


( 3) Anteceſſorum enim veſtrorum magiſterio ſemper noſtros libenter ſubdimus a quo recorda- 
mur noſtros accepiſſe dignitatem eccleſiaſticam. _ Viier, Syllog. p- 100. | 
(4) Uſſer. Sup. p. 118-162. 


Iriſh 
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Iriſh church and contrary to the Roman ; ſo that a zealous Romaniſt 
was neceſſitated to reprobate both. Theſe tenets appear in Lanfranc's (5) 
anſwers to queſtions propoſed by Donat, the Oſtman, Biſhop of Dublin. 
The Primate tells him, it is expedient that all people, living and dying, 
ſhould be fortified with the holy Sacrament ; but if it ſhould happen that 
a perſon baptized, died before he received the Sacrament, God forbid he 
ſhould periſh eternally. That if an infant not baptized, ſo he be in the 
article of death, ſhould be baptized by a Laic in defect of a Prieſt and 
die immediately after, that ſuch infant ſhould not be excluded from the 
body of the faithful, From theſe anſwers it 1s evident, that the Iriſh be- 
lie ved the reception of the Euchariſt immediately after baptiſm indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to ſalvation ; and this was the opinion of the (6) pri- 
mitive church, though not of the Roman in Lanfranc's age. Secondly, 
the Britiſh Primate allows laical baptiſm in the article of death, but the 
(7) Greek church, and the Iriſh derived from it, never admitted it: St. 


Baſil (8) orders thoſe to be re-baptized who received baptiſm from laics. 


The Iriſh and Britons adminiſtred this rite at Eaſter, Pentecoſt and Epi- 
phany, the Romaniſts only at Eaſter and Pentecoſt. The latter uſed chriſm, 
exorciſm and other ceremonies which the others did not, It is recorded 
by (9) Benedict, Abbat of Peterborough and Brompton, about the mid- 
dle of the 12th century, that the richer Iriſh immerſed their children 
thrice in milk, the poorer thrice in water. The father or any other was 
the agent. The early chriſtians, through the blindneſs and perverſeneſs 
of their new converts, were obliged to retain practiſes which they abhorr- 
ed: thus they "me F milk and honey after baptiſm to infants as eucha- 


(5) Ware's Biſhops, p. 306. 

(6) Bingham, Sup. C. 12. c. 1. p. 529-531. | 

(7) AAA ure Acixos rp Foley T6 TWY LEPHTIXWY Ep OVs Conſt, Apoſt. Lib. 3. C. IO, 

(8) AAG S IS cru herd pig rd. Ep. ad Amphil. p. 759. | 

(9) Mos erat per diverſa loca Hiberniæ, quod ſtatim cum puer naſceretur, pater ipſius vel 
quilibet alius eum mergeret ter in aqua, & ſi divitis filius eſſet, ter in lacte mergeretur. Brompt. 


p. 1071. Antiquities of Ireland, ſupra, p. 157. 


+ Tertull. 37. Can. Afric. 


. riſtic 
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riſtic elements, as the learned (10) Bingham has proved, though Salma- 
ſius and (11) Suicer ſupport the contrary opinion. But none of them 
give a probable explanation of the origin of this cuſtom, which prevailed 
in the church to the gth, and in Ireland to the 12th century. Initiation 
into the facred myſteries was looked on as a (12) regeneration, and the 
beginning of a new hfe; and hence, according to Apuleius, the Egyptian 
prieſts, as a ſignificant ſymbol, gave milk to the initiated. The lacteal 
circle was alfo ſuppoſed to be made up of human ſouls, and therefore the 
Greeks in the (13) evocation of them uſed oblatiohs of milk and honey, 


From this ſource our cuſtom was derived. 


It was uſual with the Oſtmen in the roth and 11th ages to give the 
(14) firſt fignation, that is the ſign of the Croſs, to new converts, where- 
by, ſays the writer, they were put in a fituation to live either with pa- 
gans or chriſtians : the meaning of which 1s, that they received the figure 
of a Croſs on ſome part of their body not expoſed to view. It is certain, 


chriſtians muſt have had private marks whereby to know each other in 


times of perſecution, and (15) Procopius aſſures us this was the croſs 


punctured on their hands or arms. 


Lanfranc accompanied the conſecration of Biſhop Patrick of Dublin with 


a letter to (16) Gothric the glorious King of Ireland, and another to (17) 


(10) Book. 12. c. 4. 

(11) Theſ. voc. Eats. 

(12) Warburton on the Eleuſinian Myſteries. Div. Legation. 

(1 3) Q xa gr bfrνε Tg Voxayaryss tet KEKPOfphevOY ννν,ůu. ba: yak de antro Nymph. 


p-. 267, 
(14) Johnſtone's Antiq. Celto-Scand. p- 32. Du Cange, voce Signati Antiquities of Ireland, 


p. 321. 


(15) Ex. vapor 1 n Gp n To grevps To gnictteov. 


(46) He is alſo called Godred Crovan and Godred Mac Regul Johnſtone, ſup. p. 7-69. 
(17) Magnifico Hiberniæ regi. Uſſer. Syll. p. 71. | | 


Turlogh 
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Turlogh the magnificent King of Ireland. I have before (18) ſhown why the 


Oſtmen Princes were ſtyled Kings of Ireland; and how their devotion to 
Lanfranc's religion intitled them to the he of glorious has already 
been declared. In his epiſtle to Gothric, the Primate ſtates ſome cuſtoms 


which he defires him to correct, as the marriage of women too near a-kin 
by conſanguinity and affinity, and the ſeparation of wives from (19) their 
lawful huſbands, and alſo the exchange of wives. O*Conor, in 20) his 
Diilertations, confeſſes, that in ages preceding the ſecond century there were 
abominations among our Princes, which diſgraced humanity, and that 


the Taltionian regulations permitted polygamy. The Suiones and other 


(21) northerns, who arrived here about that time, had each two, three 
or more wives ; princes and rich men without number nor was illegiti- 


macy attached to the offspring of ſuch connections. Nos had they re- 


formed this practice in 1200, when Pope Innocent III. writ to the Arch- 


| biſhop of (22) Lunden. From the various colonies of theſe northerns 


ſettled from the earlieſt ages in this iſle, it is not to be wondered at if the 
Iriſh had exactly their cuſtoms and manners. St. Bernard and Giraldus 


Cambrenſis aſſert we had no marriage- contracts, but the —conjuges legi- 


timè copulatæ of Lanfranc before, muſt remove this aſperſion. Camden 
(23) aſſures us in his time beyond the precincts of towns marriage was 
rarely contracted, that the Iriſh united and ſeparated: on the moſt trifling 


occaſions, and that all had a wonderful propenſity to inceſt. Againſt this 


evidence it is ridiculous for (24) Macpherſon to argue, or attempt to extenu- 


(18) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 30. 

(19) Alii legitime ſibi copulatas pro arbitrio e Uſſer. ſup. p-. 70. 

420) Pig 113. 

(21) Quiſque ſecundum facultatem virium ſuarum duas aut tres vel amplius ſimul habet uxores, 
divites & principes abſque numero; nam et filios ex tali conjunctione genitos habent legitimos. A. 


Brem. apud. Grot. Prolog. in Procop. p. 101. 


(22) Grot. ſup. p. 139. 
(23) Britannia, in Ireland. 


(24) Diſſertation XI. 
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ate the turpitude of ſuch cuſtoms. Our municipal laws of gavelkind and 
taniſtry confirmed the evil to a late age. By the firſt an inheritance was 
provided for the illegitimate, and by the laſt the clan was kept diſtin 


from any other, ſo that marriage was conſtantly among near relations. 


Lanfranc aſſured of the attachment of the Oſtmen, endeavoured by 


the moſt flattering language to inſinuate himſelf into the good opinion 
of the Iriſh monarch, Turlogh. He tells him God beſtows no greater 


mercies upon the earth than when he promotes to the government of ſouls 
and bodies ſuch as affect peace, and love juſtice, and eſpecially when he 


commits the kingdom of the world to good kings. From hence peace 


ariſes, diſcord is extinguiſhed, and to ſum up all, the obſervance of chriſ- 


tian religion is eſtabliſhed; which bleſſings every prudent obſerver per- 


ceives to have been conferred on the people of Ireland, when the omnipo- 
tent God granted to your Excellency the right of kingly power over the 
land. He adds, that Biſhop Patrick had declared ſo many great and good 
things of him, that he loved him though unſeen, as if he had known 
(25) him. All this is polite and handſome but full of inſincerity, for 
nothing in the Iriſh church could pleaſe Lanfranc: her hierarchy ac- 
knowledged no ſubjection to him, her clergy were married and her rites 
and ceremonies not in uniſon with his. He artfully touches on matters 
which could give no great offence to the Iriſh clergy, and that in the gen- 
tleſt manner: he remarks their uncanonical marriages ; that Biſhops were 
.conſecrated but by one, and children baptized without chriſm, and holy 
orders conferred for money. Lanfranc deſires Turlogh to aſſemble a (26) 
ſynod of his Biſhops and Clergy. This proves our monarchy and hierar- 
chy were complete and independent, not IS to a Legate, the Primate 
of Canterbury or the Pope. 


(25) Uſſer. Syllog. ſupra. 
(26) Epiſcopos & religioſos quoſque 1 viros in unum convenire jubete, ſacro eorum conventui 
Præſentiam veſtram cum veſtris optimatibus exhibete. Uſſer. Syll. ſup. p. 72. 


This 
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This correſpondence with the Engliſh Primate was leaven to the Iriſh 
Clergy ; it ſoured many of them againſt their old religion and diſpoſed 


them to innovation. Dazzled with the recent ſucceſs of the Normans in 


England, and perhaps terrified at the fate of that kingdom and the ſpiri- 
tual ſovereignty claimed by the Britiſh Primate over this iſle, they thought 
it better to ſhow ſome condeſcenſion on this occaſion than provoke a doubt- 
ful conteſt, and therefore at the end, or about the beginning of the 12th 


century they admitted Gille or Gillebert, or more correctly Giſelbert, an 


Oſtman as his (27) name intimates, as Legate; he was at the ſame time 
Biſhop of Limerick, a great Oſtman ſettlement. The legatine authority 
could not be in ſafer hands or more obſequious to the court of Rome and 
to Anſelm, who ſucceeded Lanfranc, and with whom he was acquainted 
at (28) Rouen. He was a man of ſome ingenuity and learning, as his 
(29) tract in Uſſer evinces. It is a plain fimple outline of the members 


and diſcipline of the Roman church, and obviouſly compoſed to inſtruct 


the Irith with what they before were not well acquainted, and to pre- 
vail on them to adopt an uniformity in the celebration of divine of- 
fices. In the prologue he ſays, © at the requeſt and even command of 
many of you, dearly beloved, I have endeavoured to ſet down in writ- 
ing the canonical cuſtom in ſaying of hours and performing the office 
of the whole eccleſiaſtical order; not preſumptuouſly but through defire 
to ſerve your moſt godly command; to the end that thoſe divers and 
ſchiſmatical orders wherewith, in a manner, all Ireland is deluded, may 
give place to one Catholic and Roman office. What can appear more 


indecent and ſchiſmatical than that the moſt learned in one order thall 
be as ignorant as a layman in another? As the diſperſion of tongues - 
aroſe from pride, and were again joined in apoſtolic humility, ſo the 


(27) Kilian & Skinner in voce.* Ware's Biſhops, p. 504- 


+ St. Bernard does not ſpeak poſitively as to the fact, though I think it probable. Quem 


aiunt prima functus legatione Vit. Malach. :936. 
(28) Quoniam autem olim nos apud Rothomagum invicem cognovimus, Uſſer. Syll. p. 88. 
(29) Utter. Syll. p. 77. 7 
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confuſion of Orders, from negligence or corruption, is to be brought by 
your pious endeavours to the holy rule of the Roman church. It is 
plain from many parts of. Scripture how carefully the Faithful ſhould 
preſerve unity of profeſſion. For all the members. of the Church are 
ſubjet to one Biſhop, who is Chriſt, and to his bleſſed apoſtle, Peter, 
and to his apoſtolic repreſentative in his ſeat, and they ought to be 
governed by them.” This was written in 1090. 


There are many things in this epiſtle deſerving notice: I ſhall only 
touch on a few. It is addrefled to the diſſident: Biſhops and Preſbyters 
of Ireland, for it had been an inſult. to the Romiſh ecclefiaſtics to have 
ſent to them, as if novices, an elementary work. Throughoup this long 
letter there is not a tittle of St. Patrick, his archiepiſcopal of” primatial 
ſee or rights, or the doctrine he delivered to the Iriſh church. Theſe 
would have been flattering topics for Giſlebert to enlarge on, and for 
the eleves of Rome to preſs on the Iriſh. Inſtead of theſe he explicitly 
declares their ſchiſmatical orders differed from the Roman: that is, their 
ritual and forms of worſhip were quite unlike the Roman, for that 1s the 
meaning of the word, Order. This is ſupported very ſtrongly by the 
learned Moſheim, who tells us, the (30) form of public worſhip eſtab- 
liſhed at Rome had not in the 11th century been univerſally received in 
the weſtern provinces. This was looked upon by the imperious Pontiffs 
as an inſult upon their authority, and therefore they {+ their utmoſt 
efforts to introduce the Roman cerenioities every where, and ro promote a 
perfect uniformity of worſhip in & part of the Latin world.” From 
this author we farther learn, that about the time Giſlebert was endea- 
vouring to ſubvert our Orders, Pope. Gregory was attempting the ſame 
with the Gothic liturgy, ſo that Rome was puſhing on the ſame ſcheme at 
the ſame moment in every part of Europe: a circumſtance very curious 
and confirming powerfully what is advanced in the epiſtle under con- 
ſideration. 


- 130) Ecc. Hiſt. Cent. 14. c. 4. 


In 
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In 1094, Giflebert ſends a (31) preſent of twenty-five pearls to Anſelm, 
and congratulates him on his criminal triumph in the affair of (32) inveſ- 
titures. The Primate having, through the favour of our monarch, ſent a 
legate hither, began to tamper with our clergy. In 1095, he addreſſes an 
(33) epiſtle to his reverend fellow-biſhops. in Ireland, and particularly 
mentions the ſenior Domnald and Donat, the laſt biſhop of Dublin, the 
former of Armagh. He endeavours to excite their pity for his ſufferings 
in the cauſe of the church ; he exhorts them to vigilance and ſeverity in 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and adds, that if diſputes about conſecration of 
biſhops, or other cauſes could not canonically be ſettled among them, to 
bring them before him. This aſſumption of ſupremacy over the Iriſh 
church, and the right of appeal effectually deſtroyed our antient inde- 
pendence, and is complete proof, that every thing related of the Arma- 
chian primacy is a fiction. The Oſtmen, who now poſſeſſed the ſee, ei- 
ther had embraced the tenets of the Iriſh, or were married, or held it by 
hereditary right; any of theſe ſufficient reaſons for nullifying in the eyes 
of a rigid canoniſt their pretenſions to rank and dignity. He therefore 
ſtyles our Biſhop of Armagh, Senior, a term now gone into diſuſe, but 
which in the African canons denoted the dignity of Metropolitan. 


Turlogh, our monarch, had virtually ſurrendered his regal rights to the 
Pope, through his delegate the Engliſh Primate, when he (34) recom- 
mended Donat to ſucceed Patrick in Dublin. Mortogh, who mounted the 
throne after Turlogh, joined his nobility and clergy in a ſimilar act, when 
they ſent (35) Malchus to be conſecrated at Canterbury. Mortogh, in- 
volved in perpetual broils with his family and provincial kings, hoped to 
derive no ſmall aid from the ſplendour, power and friendihip of the 
Engliſh court in awing his rebellious ſubjects. Anſelm did not omit to 


(31) Uſer. Syll. p. 88. 

(32) Lyttleton's Hen. 2. 
(33) Uſſer. Syll. ſup. 

(34) Ware's Biſhops, p. 30g. 
(35) Uſſer. Syll. ſupra. 
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cultivate this good diſpoſition in our monarch, for he addreſſed to him 
two epiſtles, and there we find him firſt ſtyled (36) the glorious king of 
Ireland. Anſelm mentions in general the uncanonical ſtate of our church; 
and ſpecifies the inſtances noticed by his predeceſſor Lanfranc, and adviſes 
him to call a council to correct theſe errors and to regulate eccleſiaſtical 
affairs. This he did in 1111, when he convened: the nobility and clergy 
to a place called Fiodh-Aonguſa, or Aongus's Grove in the plain. of Magh 
Breaſſail in Meath, where there was a wood (37) ſacred to religion from the 
remoteſt ages, and from antient prepoſſeſſion now uſed for greater ſolem- 
nity. The number of clergy, according to the (38) Chronicon Scotorum 
was fifty- eight biſhops, three hundred and ſeventeen prieſts and ſixty 
deacons, with many of inferior orders. The ſame year another council 
was held in Meath under the preſidency of the Pope's legate, when the 
numerous petty dioceſes of that diſtrict were reduced to. two, Clonmac- 
nois and Clonard. Though (39) Keating from obſeure annals has re- 
lated the tranſactions of this council, there is ſome probability in what 
he delivers of the ſettlement of dioceſes and the aſcertaining their bounda- 
ries. Every attempt to reduce the number of our ſees and augment their: 
revenues, rendered the clergy. more reſpectable, and the church more 
manageable by the Pope and his Legates. This required time to accom- 
pliſh, and a beginning was now-firſt made. Some of the regulations: ſaid 
to have been ſubſcribed by the aſſembly, were that the clergy in future 
were to be exempted from taxation and ſecular laws; whatever. they con- 
tributed was by way of free gift. The archbiſhops reſigned the- right 
they received from St. Patrick of conſecrating buthops at pleaſure. I have 
before explained the, practice of the Iriſh church on this head, which 
exiſted before St. Patrick. Beſides the aſſertion is falſe, for Celſus, primate. 
of Armagh, exerciſed this privilege five hundred years after the death of. 


(36) Glorioſe fili & in deo chariſſime. Uſſer. Syll. p. 95. 
(37) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 3og-3 to. 
(38) Collect. de reb. Hib. V. 1. p. 553. 
(39) Hiſt. of Ireland, p. 100-102. 


St. Patrick. 
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St. Patrick. It was decreed that the number of biſhops was hereafter to 


be twenty-eight, but without encroaching on the rights of the preſent 
poſſeſſors. It-muſt occur to every one, that theſe decrees could not be 
eſteemed the avowed ſentiments of the national clergy, for but about a 
ſixth part of the .epiſcopal order conſented to them, they were therefore 
the production ſolely of thoſe who had embraced the Romiſh party, and 
we ſee how few they were, even after all the efforts of our monarch and 
his aſſociates. The activity of the former proceeded partly from a ſecret 


motive. Robert de (40) Montgomery, Earl of Salop, and Arnulph his 


brother, Earl of Pembroke, rebelled againſt Henry I. Arnulph ſolicited 
Mortogh for his daughter and aſſiſtan ce; the former he obtained, but we 
are not told what aid he procured. We know he was unſucceſsful and 
obliged to ſeek refuge in Ireland. Mortogh writes to Anſelm, and thanks 
him for interceding for his (41) ſon-in-law, and adds, be aſſured I will 
obey your commands. This was a ſpring that gave motion to Mortogh, 
and made him perfectly obedient to the Engliſh primate and court. So 
devoted, ſays William of Malmeſbury, were Mortogh and his ſucceſſors 
to Henry I. that they writ nothing but what flattered him, nor did any 
thing but what he directed. We need not therefore doubt but Anſelm 


uſed his own and Henry's influence in urging our monarch to new model 


his church. 


Matters however did not proceed ſo ſmoothly as they expected. The 
Iriſh clergy had been hitherto cajoled with ſchemes of reformation, which 
as they could not with decency oppole, they acquieſced in to a certain de- 
gree; but when they diſcovered the unreaſonable length to which affairs 
were likely to be carried; that their eccleſiaſtical policy was to be diſſolved 
and themſelves and their church to be dependent on the nod of the Roman 
pontiff, they could no longer forbear expreſſing their reicatment. Thus 


(40) Hanmer's Chron. p. 99. 2085 
(41) Sed & genero meo Ernulpho auxilio & interventione ſuccurriſti. Uf. Syll. p. 97. 
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the (42) clergy and burgeſſes of Dublin tell Ralph, who ſucceeded Anſelm 
in Canterbury, that the biſhops of Ireland and eſpecially he who reſided 
at Armagh, had the greateſt indignation towards them for not accepting 


their ordination, and for deſiring to be under his ſpiritual dominion. But 


it was too late: whule they were apprehenſive of, 8 were haſtening to 
their fate. 


Multi ad fatum 


Venere ſuum, dum fata timent. 


Our princes had loſt their ſpirit and their power, and domeſtic diſcord 
ſuggeſted ambitious views to their deſigning neighbours. 


The Armachian biſhop who thus reſented the interference of the Eng- 
Iſh primate was Celſus ; who, though well affected to Rome, could not 
be prevailed on to ſeparate during his life from his wife and children : at 
his death he however was perſuaded by the Romiſh party to ſend his 
crofier to Malachy O'Morgair, in token of his appointment to the ſee ; 
he was a zealous ſtickler for the new religion, and after ſome dangerous 
ſtruggles aſcended the archiepiſcopal chair. Malachy ſolicited the Pall 


for his ſee from Pope Innocent II. but this his Holineſs declined, for the 


Iriſh clergy were as yet very far from yielding obedience to the Roman 
Vice-deity ; the Pall, fo far from commanding reſpect, might have ſub- 


jected the wearer to inſult, Though Malachy fat but three years in 


Armagh, being driven from thence by the old family, he {till was active 
in advancing the cauſe he had eſpouſed. In 1140, he introduced the 
Ciſtertian Order into this kingdom by the advice and under the (43) di- 
rections of St. Bernard, and ſettled it at Mellifont, Newry, Bective, Boyle, 


Balinglas, Nenagh and Caſhel, St. Bernard prided himſelf much on 


(42) Ufer. Syll. p. 100. 
{43) Ufer. Syll. p. 104. 
theſe 
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theſe foundations; the (44) oldeſt man, ſays he, might have heard the 
name of monk, but before the days of Malachy never ſaw one. This 
like (45) much of Congas information to him wants veracity. Mal- 
chus, a monk, was made biſhop of Waterford in 1095; Samuel, biſhop 
of Dublin, ejected monks from that city in 1110, and Donat, a monk, 
was made biſhop of Dublin, evidences theſe, with others too numerous 
to recite, ſufficient to convict our mellifluous doctor of miſrepreſentation, 
and to evince how trifling the moſt ſerious conſiderations were when put 
in competition with the holineſs and honour of his favourite order. 
There is much more of truth in what he remarks of the Iriſh, by Mala- 
chy's means, conforming to the cuſtoms of the church of Rome and the 
chaunting the canonical hours. I have (46) before delivered my ſenti- 
ments on the antient Iriſh muſic, to which I beg leave to refer. Popery 
was daily gaining ground from the criminal inattention of and inconſi- 
derate ſacrifices made by our princes and the unabating zeal of her 
ſapporters. This encouraged the court of Rome to ſend in 1152, John 
Paparo, Cardinal of St. Laurence in Damaſo, into this ifle, to ſettle its 
hierarchy on a new and permanent plan. A council was held in Kells, 
wherein preſided Chriſtian, biſhop of Liſmore, who had been educated at 
Clairvaux, under St. Bernard, and of courſe had the papal intereſt much 
at heart. The following are the names of the prelates who were preſent, 
according to an old MS. cited by (47) Ware. 


Giolla-Chriſt O'Conarchy, Biſhop of Liſmore, Legate. 
Giollo Mac-liah, Primate of Ireland. | As 
Domnald O'Lonargain, Archbiſhop of Munſter, or Caſhel. | 


JP 


(44) Vit. Malach. c. 11, Again Et in terra jam inſueta imo & inexperta monaſticæ religionis. 
Epiſt. ad Malach. 

(45) Hanmer's Chronicle, p. 104. Ware's writers, p x, 

(46) In a letter to my very ingenious and excellent friend, Joſ. C. Walker, Eiq; and inferted 
in his Memoirs of the Antient Iriſh Bards. 
(47) Diſquieſ. p. 87. N 
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da O' Hoſſien, Archbiſhop of Contraught, or Tuam. 
Greri, Biſhop of Athacliath, or Dublin. 

Giolla Na-nœmh, Biſhop of Glendaloch. 
Dungal O'Cellaid, Biſhop of Leighlin. 

Tuiſtius, Biſhop of Waterford. 

Domnald O'Fogartaic, Biſhop of Oſſory. 

Find Mac tiarcain, Biſhop of Kildare. 

Giolla Anchomdheh O'Ardmail, Biſhop of Emly. 
Giolla Ada O'Maigin, Biſhop of Cork. 
Macronan, Biſhop of Kerry, or Ardferr. 
Torgeſius, Biſhop of Limerick. 

Muirchertach 'O'Melidar, Biſhop of Clonmacnois. 


Mzlioſa O'Conachtain, Biſhop of Airthir-conacht. | 2SR08 


O'Ruadan, Biſhop of Luigni, or Achonry. 
Macraith O'Morain, Biſhop of Conmacne, or att 
Ethru O'Miadachain, Biſhop of Clonard. 
Tuathal O' Connachtaig, Biſhop of Huambruin, or Enaghdune. 
Muridheach O'Cobthaig, Biſhop of Ceanla-Eogain, or Derry. 
Mel Patrick O'Bainan, Biſhop of Dailaraid, or Connor. 
Malioſa Mac Inclericuir, Biſhop of Ullagh, or Down. 


I have given this liſt on the authority of Ware and Keating, but 1 
think it very incorrect and ſcarcely authentic: it ſavours, as all Iriſh 
MSS. do, of modern forgery. Let the reader determine from comparing 


two other accounts of our Sees, where the names are very different, and 


by no means coeval, even allowing for the uncertain orthography of theſe 
times. The firit is taken from (48) Hoveden, where he relates the aſſem- 
bling of all the Archbiſhops, Biſhops and Abbats of Ireland, to ſwear 
allegiance to Henry II. It is to be known, ſays this Annaliſt, that there 


(48) Annal. p. 526, Edit. Saville, 
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are four Archbiſhops and twenty-eight Biſhops in Ireland, and (49) theſe 
are their names. 


Gelafius, Armacenſis Archiep. totius Hib. Pri imas. 
Odanus, epiſc. 
Mauritius, Charenſis epiſc. 
Malethias, Thuenſis epiſc. 
Neemias, Chonderenſis epiſc. 
Gillebertus, Ratphpothenſis epiſc. 
Thabeus, Ceneverſis. 
Chriſtianus, Ardahachdenſis. 
Eleutherius, Cluencradenſis, epiſcopi. 
Donatus, Caſſelenſis Archiep. 
Chriſtianus, Leiſmorenſis epiſc. apoſt, ſed. Legat. 
Ingmelleccenſis epiſc. 2 
Cluanumenſis epiſc. 
Arcmorenſis epiſc. 
Lucapniarenſis epiſc. 
Kildarenenſis epiſe. 
Waterfordenſis epiſc. 
Archferdenſis epiſc. 
Rofenſis epiſc. 
Finabrenſis epiſc. 
Laurentius, Dublinienſis Archiep. 
Biſtagnenſis epiſe. 
Fernenſis epiſc. 
Leghglenſis epiſc. 
Kindarenſis epiſc. 
Erupolenſis epiſc. 
Catholicus Tuaimenſis Archiep.- 


(49) Quorum nomina hc ſunt. 8 ; 
Kinfernenſis 
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Kinfernenſis epiſc. 
Kinlathenſis epiſc. 
Maigonenſis epiſc. 
Aelfinenſis epiſc. 
Achatkourenſis epiſc. 


Here eight Sees were ſubject to Armagh, ten to Caſhel, five to Dublin, 
and five to Tuam, making, with the four Metropolitans, thirty-two 
epiſcopates. Roger Hoveden was a domeſtic of Henry II. and is in ge- 
neral well informed and accurate. As his catalogue was written but about 
twenty years after the Council of Kells, it is very extraordinary many of 
his names ſhould differ ſo widely from the preceding, and that many of 
the Biſhops are not to be found in Ware and Harris. This difference 
will be ſtill more apparent from the names of our Sees as they ſtood 


in the papal tax-rolls about 1220. 


Under ARMAGH were, 


Conner, — — Connor. 
Dun-daleghlas, — 1 Down. 
Lugid, — — Louth. 
Cluainiard, ä — Clonard. 
Conanas, — — — Kells. 
Ardachad, — — — Ardagh. 
Rathboth, — — Raphoe. 
Rathlurig, — — — 'Rathlure. 
Damliag, . — — | Duleek. 
Darrich, — — — Derry. 


Under DUBLIN wore, 


Clendelachi, — Glendaloch. 
Fern, — — — Ferns. 
Cainic, — — Oſſory. 
Leghlin, 8 —  Leighlin. 
. — — Kildare. 
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Cendaluan, — 
Limerich, — 
Inſula Gathay, — 
Cellumabrach, — 
Ole-imlech, — 
Roſcreen, — 
Waltifordian, 
Liſmor, — 
Cluainvanian, — 
Corcaia, 
Ros-ailithir, — 
Ardfert, — 


Mageo, 
Cell-alaid, 
Roſcoman, 
Cluanfert, 
Achad, 
Cinani, 
Celmun- duac, — 


— — 
— — 
— — — 
—— — 


Here are thirty-eight Sees which paid Annates to Rome. In the (51) 
Roman provincial, compiled later, they are fifty-ſeven: the names are 
indeed ſo deformed that I have omitted them, but they may be ſeen in 
the author laſt cited and in Bingham. It may gratify the curioſity of 
many to bring under one view the ſituation. and names of our antient 
Biſhopricks ; and this view will demonſtrate what before (52) I inſiſted | 
on, that until the arrival: of the- Engliſh, the number of our Sees, the 
fucceſſion of our Biſhops and eccleſiaſtical affairs are involved in great. ob- 


Under Tua u were, 


(51) Car. a Sanfto Paulo Geograp. Append: 


(52) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 401. 
'Vor. I. 
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Killaloe. 
Limerick. 
Inniſcatty. 
Kilfenora. 
Emly. 
Roſcrea. 
Waterford.. 
Liſmore. 
Cloyne. 
Cork. 
Roſs. -. 
Ardfert.. 


Mayo.. 
Killala. 
Roſcommon... 
Clonfert. 
Achonry. 
Clonmacnois 
Kilmacduagh. 


ſcurity, 
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Pontiff, and ſubmitted to the Metropolitans then appointed, and it is very 
probable new Dioceſes were then formed for theſe Prelates, as the other 


their number. And this is proved by the number of our Sees in the 


the foundation of a revenue: none of theſe could be accompliſhed with- 


eſtabliſhed the payment of tithes by apoſtolic, that is, by papal autho- 


cil of Maſcon, it is plain they were eſtabliſhed in France in the 5th and 
ch. that is, as ſoon as chriſtianity obtained in any place a firm footing, 


ſcurity. Ware's MS. gives us but twenty-three Biſhops who met the 
Pope's Legate at Kells; ſo many acknowledged obedience to the Roman 


liſts ſtrongly intimate. But neither the papal power nor the terror of the 
Monarch were able to diveſt the inferior Princes of their rights, or their 
Biſhops of their Sees; if the latter acknowledged the ſpiritual dominion 
of the Pope and paid their Annates, the court of Rome cared little about 


Roman provincial being fifty-eight, which in the tax-rolls before were 
but thirty-eight. 


The great objects of Paparo's legation were to extinguiſh our antient 
doctrines and diſcipline, to new model our hierarchy, and above all, lay 


out altering the conſtitution of our church, and the firſt ſtep towards 
effecting that was, by reducing the number of our Sees, which Biſhop 
Rochfort's canons before cited fully declares. Paparo likewiſe beſtowed 
four Palls on the four Metropolitans, theſe with the Bulls for the other 
Biſhops brought a (53) large ſum into the Cardinal's coffers. He alſo 


rity. Omnipotence was the characteriſtic of the Pope at this time. Of 
Pope Paſchal II. it was ſaid, 


Spiritus & corpus mibi ſunt ſubjecta potenter. 
Corporà terrena lenco, caleſtia mente. | 


Unde tenendo Plum, ſolvo Hogue folum (5 4 + 


Without inſiſting on the divine right of tithes, they are cation by 
Origen in the 3d. century, by St. Jerome in the 4th. and from the Coun- 


(23) See Putter's e of the German Empire, v. 2. p. 189. Note, c. where is a curious 
notice to this purpoſe. | 


(54) Godf. Vitcrb. Chron. Univ. 
| | tithes 
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tithes became immediately an eccleſiaſtical revenue, nor has human wiſ- 
dom yet diſcovered a more equitable and leſs burdenſome proviſion for 
the Clergy. 


The Council of Kells endeavoured to extirpate Simony. This vice was 
prevalent in Europe in the middle (55) ages. In France, as with us, the 
great Lords, who erected Sees and endowed them out of their eſtates, 
bequeathed them to their wives and children, and publickly ſold them to 
the beſt bidder. Abbacies were diſpoſed of in the ſame manner, and ſo 
were benefices of every kind. As this conduct greatly injured the rights 
of Biſhops and was contrary to antient diſcipline it was juſtly and ſe- 
verely reprobated. This trafficx was more advantageouſly carried on 
here by thoſe Lords who had embraced the Romiſh tenets and party, 
becauſe they found more purchaſers than in their own Sept. Even in 
their own: Sept candidates were not wanting for benefices, as in Wales, 
of which Giraldus Cambrenſis ſupplies (56) inſtances. 


Paparo alſo. endeavoured to aboliſh uſury. Reaſonable intereſt for money 
lent has been permitted by every government; this is very different 
from (57) uſury, which is the peſt of ſociety, Without commerce 
Ireland had only landed gentry, whoſe prodigality and expence made a 
continued demand for borrowing, conſequently the lenders were few 
and the intereſt exorbitant. Before (58) the Council of Nice, Biſhops 


(55). Moſheim. Cent. XI. And Baluze: Quo fiebat, ut qui eccleſias obtinere a patronis vo- 
lebant, eas vel numerata. pecunia, vel fædis obſequiis acquirerent. Not. ad Regin. p. 544. 
Wini purchaſed from Wulfere the See of London in 666. Bed. 1. 3. c. 7. | 

(56) Wharton. Ang. Sac. p. 530. | 

(57) Fænus among canoniſts is legal intereſt, Uſura, is illegal extortion. Regin. p. 133. 

(58) Ante hanc etiam ſanctionem Nicænæ ſynodi, epiſcopi ac Preſbyteri fænerabantur, ficut 
alii homines, ſingulis centeſimis xa: Jurutorre; tnarogra; anus; Salmas. de modo uſurar. p. 272. 

Balſamo diſerte tradit, uſuras laicis permiſſas eſſe, clericis ſolis vetitas. Salmas. de fin. trapezet. 
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ſcurity. Ware's MS. gives us but twenty-three Biſhops who met the 
Pope's Legate at Kells; ſo many acknowledged obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff, and ſubmitted to the Metropolitans then appointed, and it is very 
probable new Dioceſes were then formed for theſe Prelates, as the other 
liſts ſtrongly intimate. But neither the papal power nor the terror of the 
Monarch were able to diveſt the inferior Princes of their rights, or their 
Biſhops of their Sees; if the latter acknowledged the ſpiritual dominion 
of the Pope and paid their Annates, the court of Rome cared little about 
their number. And this is proved by the number of our Sees in the 
Roman provincial being fifty-eight, which .in the tax-rolls before were 


but thirty-eight. 


The great objects of Paparo's legation were to extinguiſh our antient 
doctrines and diſcipline, to new model our hierarchy, and above all, lay 
the foundation of a revenue: none of theſe could be accompliſhed with- 
out altering the conſtitution of our church, and the firſt ſtep towards 
effecting that was, by reducing the number of our Sees, which Biſhop 
Rochfort's canons before cited fully declares. Paparo likewiſe beſtowed 
four Palls on the four Metropolitans, theſe with the Bulls for the other 
Biſhops brought a (53) large ſum into the Cardinal's coffers. He alſo 
eſtabliſhed the payment of tithes by apoſtolic, that is, by papal autho- 
rity. Omnipotence was the characteriſtic of the Pope at this time. Of 
Pope Paſchal II. it was ſaid, 


Spiritus & corpus mibi ſunt ſubjeta potenter. 
Corpora terrena teneo, calgſtia mente. 


nde tenendo polum, folvo ligoque folum ( 54.) 


Without inſiſting on the divine right of tithes, they are mentioned by 


Origen in the 3d. century, by St. Jerome in the 4th. and from the Coun- 
cil of Maſcon, it is plain they were eſtabliſhed in France in the 5th and 


th. that is, as ſoon as chriſtianity obtained in any place a. firm footing, 


(<3) See Putter's develop. of the German Empire, v. 2. p. 189. Note, c. where is a curious 
notice to this purpoſe. | | 
(54) Godf. Viterb. Chron. Univ. 
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tithes became 1mmediately an eccleſiaſtical revenue, nor has human wiſ- 
dom yet diſcovered a more equitable and leſs burdenſome proviſion for 
the Gere 


The Council of Kells endeavoured to extirpate Simony. This vice was 
prevalent in Europe in the middle (55) ages. In France, as with us, the 
great Lords, who erected Sees and endowed them out of their eſtates, 
bequeathed them to their wives and children, and publickly ſold them to 
the beſt bidder. Abbacies were diſpoſed of in the fame manner, and fo 
were benefices of every kind. As this conduct greatly injured the rights 

of Biſhops and was contrary to antient diſcipline it was juſtly and ſe- 
verely reprobated. This traffick was more advantageouſly carried on 
here by thoſe Lords who had embraced the Romiſh tenets and party, 
becauſe they found more purchaſers than in their own Sept. Even in 
their own Sept candidates were not wanting for benefices, as in Wales, 
of which Giraldus Cambrenſis ſupplies (56) inſtances. 


Paparo-alſo endeavoured to aboliſh uſury. Reaſonable intereſt for money 


lent has been permitted by every government; this is very different 
from (57) uſury, which is the peſt of ſociety, Without commerce 
Ireland had only landed gentry, whoſe prodigality and expence made a 
continued demand for borrowing, conſequently the lenders were few 
and the intereſt exorbitant. Before (58) the Council of Nice, 8 


5 eas vel numerata pecunia, 1 fedis IO acquirerent. Not. ad Regin p- 544. 
Wini purchaſed from Wulfere the See of London in 666. Bed. 1. e 

(56) Wharton. Ang. Sac. p. 530. | 

(57) Fænus among canoniſts is legal intereſt, Uſura, is illegal extortion. Regin. p. 133. 

(58) Ante hanc etiam ſanctionem Nicænæ ſynodi, epiſcopi ac Preſbyteri fænerabantur, ſicut 
alii homines, ſingulis centeſimis u Jurutorre; arora; fu. Salmas. de modo uſurar. p. 272. 
Balſamo diſerte tradit, uſuras laicis permiſſas eſſe, clericis ſolis vetitas. Salmas. de fæn. trapezet. 
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and Prieſts were allowed to take intereſt for money, but after, the 
church denounced the ſevereſt puniſhments againſt thoſe who received 
it, as eXcommunication, a rejection of their oblations and a prohibition 
of chriſtian buraal. | 


To .render the Iriſh more obedient and ſubmiſſive an attempt was 
made to fetter their minds with religious terrors, a pagan tale of pur- 
gatory was trumped up with .every circumſtance that could work on their 
hopes and fears. The very year after the Council of Kells, A. D. 1153, 
Matt. Paris relates the viſions of Owen, an Iriſh ſoldier, which he ſaw 
in St. Patrick's purgatory. The ſtory was taken up by Henry, a Ciſ- 
tertian Monk, and varniſhed with all the powers of his ingenuity. 
Chriſt, ſays he, appeared to St. Patrick, and leading him to a deſert 
place ſhowed him a deep hole, and told him, whoever repented and 
was armed with true faith, and entering that pit .continued there a night 
and a day, ſhould be purged from all his fins; and alſo, during his abode 
there, ſhould: not only ſee the pains of the damned, but the joys of the 
bleſſed. St. Patrick immediately built a church on the ſpot, and placed 
therein regular canons of St. Auſtin. 


This impious fiction, for many ages firmly believed, confutes itfelf 
by mentioning regular canons, which are well known to have had no 
exiſtence, as Mabillon (59) obſerves, before the 10th century. The ground- 
work of this ſtory and many 'of the particulars are taken from (60) 
Bede, and ſo is the name, Owen: leſs than theſe were enow for a monkiſh 
fable. It has been well (61) remarked, that no account of this purga- 
tory is to be found in Probus or Joceline, or any other writer previous 
to the 12th century. It has been diſcredited by many popiſh eccleſiaſtics, 
and on St. Patrick's day in the year 1497, it was demoliſhed by order of 
Pope Alexander VI. The place is an frequented in the (62) nen of 


(59) Mabillonio nuper dicitur ignotus ante feoutum decimum. Spiel, Ifag. hiſt. ecc. T. 2. 
p-. 492. Moſheim, ſupra. 

(60) Lib. 5. c. 13. Lib. 4. c. 3. 

(61) Richardſon on the folly of pilgrimages. chap. 3. 

(62) Burke. Hibern. Domin. p. 4. | 
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May, June and July ; nor is this to be wondered at, when the late Pope 
Benedict XIV. was an admirer of this purgatory, and preached and (63) 
publiſhed a ſermon on its virtues. Such is the infallibility of Popes, and 


ſuch the effects (64) of ſuperſtition on weak and credulous minds. Here 


I ſhould have cloſed the account of this celebrated place, was it not neceſ- 
fary to add a few words in explanation of the plate. This purgatory is 
in a ſmall ifle in Lough Derg, in the ſouthern part of Donegal. The 


iſle is but 126 yards long by 44 broad, and the cave is ſixteen feet and 


an half by two wide, and fo low that a tall man cannot ſtand erect in it. 
It holds nine perſons, a tenth could not remain in it without great incon- 
venience. The floor is the natural rock, and the whole is covered with 
large ſtones and ſods. There are (65) ſeven chapels and circles dedicated 
to St. Patrick, St. Abage, St. Molaſs, St. Brendan, St. Columba, St. Ca- 


tharine and St. Bridget. FG 


The Roman Pontiff finding the ſucceſs of Paparo's legateſhip very 


problematical reſolved to place Ireland in more powerful hands, and for 
this end he iſſued a (66) Bull, A. D. 1155. In this Pope Adrian claims 
the ſovereignty of our iſlands, and beſtows Ireland on Henry II. that 
he might extend the borders. of the church and of religion, extirpate 


vice and reform evil manners, provided he yearly pays to St. Peter a 


penny for each houſe and preſerves the rights of churches. © Voila, 


exclaims (67). Ma Geoghegan, un arret prononce contre I Irlande, par 


lequel le droit des gens & les loix les plus ſacrées ſont violées ſous le ſpe- 
cieux pretexte de religion & de reformation des mœurs. Les Irlandois 


(63) De eo Sermonem habuit ad populum, ut me memini Rome inter ſermones ſuos typis 


DEE as” legiſſe. Burke, ſupra, p. 5. 


(64) No one has noticed how exactly the ceremonies at the Purgatory, as deſcribed by Mefling- 
ham, agree with thoſe practiſed at the Oracle and Cave of Trophimus. Pauſan. Bœot. p. 603- 
604. Edit. Sylburg. Vandale. de Orac. 

(65) For the ſeven chapels and circles, ſee Antiquities of ee p. 41-42. 

(66) Uſſer. Syll. p. 109. 

(67) Hiſt. d' Irlande. T. 1. p. 440. 

| | ne 
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ne doivent plus avoir une patrie: cette nation qui n'avoit jamais ſubi 
un joug étranger eſt condamnee ſans ètre entendue à perdre fa liberté. 
Mais peut-on ſoupconner le Vicaire de Jeſus Chriſt d'une injuſtice fi 
criante ? Peut-on le croire capable d'avoir dis une bulle qui a bouleverſe 
toute une nation, qui a depoſſede de leurs patrimoines tant d'anciens 
proprietaires, qui a fait repandre tant de ſang, & qui a ete cauſe enfin de 
la ruine de la religion dans cette iſle.” 


Our Abbe et (68) Lynch endeavour to remove the odium of this 
papal act by declaring the Bull a forgery : but the (69) confirmation of 
it by Pope Alexander in 1172, and a recital of (70) it by Pope John in 
1319, place its authenticity beyond doubt. Modern Roman Catholics 
perceive, what their anceſtors did not, ſome deviations from infallible 
rectitude in the Roman Vice-Deity, and do not ſpeak ſo (71) reſpectfully 
of theſe tranſactions, Furniſhed with theſe omnipotent charters, Henry 
arrived in this kingdom in 1172, and after accepting the allegiance of the 
Iriſh, haſtened to Caſhel to regulate ecclefiaſtical affairs. The canons 
made in this council have (72) before been conciſely given: the princi- 
pal of them is that which decrees uniformity of divine offices in the 
King's dominions of England and Ireland. This was a wiſe law; for 
the firſt ſtep towards reconciling the natives of both countries to each 
other was, to make them of one religion: their ſubmiſſion to the eccle- 
flaſtical naturally led to an acquieſcence in the common law of their new 
maſters ; and the event would have been anſwerable to the expectation but 
for the ſubſequent weakneſs of the Engliſh government, which then, 
and almoſt ever ſince, inſtead of applying radical cures to public diſor- 
ders, contented itſelf with palliatives and temporary expedients, to appeaſe 
ſome preſent clamour or get rid of ſome preſent inconvenience. 


(68) Cambrens. Evers: p. 166-193. 

(69) Uſſer. Syllog. ſupra. 

(70) Wilkins. Conc. v. 2. p. 491. 

(71) Jus. Primat. Armac. ſup. O'Conor's Difſert. 1ſt, Edit. 


(72) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 156. 
| Thus 
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| Thus have I endeavoured to collect a few fragments, and they are 
no more, of our eccleſiaſtical antiquities: if they ſhould add any thing 
to the general ſtock, or illuſtrate obſcure points the labour is amply re- 
compenſed. The orientaliſm of the Iriſh and Britiſh churches though 
noticed, as was before obſerved, by many learned men, has never been 
ſo far inveſtigated as to give a tolerable idea of its particulars, for moſt of 
theſe writers have confined themſelves to that of the paſchal feſtival. In 
the foregoing pages an attempt is made to ſupply this defect, and alſo to 
confirm. the teſtimony of (73) Tertullian and Origen in the 3d. and Chry- 
ſoſtom and Euſebius in the 4th century, of the early propagation of chriſ- 
tianity in the Britiſh iſles by Greek miſſioners. This is a point which 
could not be pleaſing to Roman Catholics of former times, who wiſhed to 
refer all our religious obligations to Rome. And hence we need not 
wonder at (74) O'Flaherty pronouncing our © Greek Church and Greek 
Eaſter imaginary whimſies.“ I have ſaid our author was a good ſcholar 
and antiquary, and not unſkilled in literary warfare; 


Aſſuetus longo muros defendere bello. 


If therefore ſubſtantial evidence could be brought to ſhow the orientaliſm 
of our church an imaginary whimſey, he was as capable as any other to 
produce it. But inſtead of direct and deciſive proofs, his learning and 
ingenuity could afford him but one, and that ſuperficial, evaſive and illogi- 
cal. It is this: St. Patrick, ſays he, living for ſome years a canon in the 
Lateran, knew of no other manner of obſerving Eaſter but that he ſaw 
_ preciſely practiſed at Rome: the Britons and Picts uſed the ſame, as did the 
northern Picts converted by Columba, and this uniformity continued to 
the time of Dionyſius Exiguus, A. D. 532. 


Columba, I have ſhown, did not keep the Roman Eaſter, nor was ON VR 
Patrick ever in the Lateran. Under what then can O' Flaherty ſhelter him- 
ſelf from the imputation of either groſs ignorance, or groſs miſrepreſenta- 
tion. Simply under this, that there was no Cycle but the Jewiſh of 84 


(73) Tertull. adv. 3 c. 7. Origen. hom. 4. in Ezech. and hom. 6. in Luc. c. 1. Chry- 
ſoſt. t. 6. p. 635. Euſeb. dem. evang. I. 3. | 


(74) Ogyg- vind. p. 225. | 
years 
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years for keeping Faſter invented till Dionyſius Exiguus formed one, and 
therefore the Britiſh, Iriſh and Roman churches and indeed every church 
obſerved Faſter in the ſame manner. This is ſuch a firm tone of decep- 
tion, and ſo ſhameful an evaſion of truth, as could only be found in a 
deſperate partizan of a deſperate cauſe. What brought Polycarp from 
Aſia in the 2d century to Pope Anicetus, but to confer” on the time of 
obſerving the (75) paſchal feſtival, and to terminate the violent diſputes 
concerning it? What made Pope Victor, at the end of the ſame centu- 
ry, fulminate excommunication againft the Aſiatic Biſhops, but that the 
latter did not keep Eafter like the former. If there was no diverſity, 
why did the Council of (76) Nice decree the exact time of celebrating 
this feſtival? All theſe events happened before the age of St. Patrick. Do 
they denote an harmonious uniformity in the eaſtern and weſtern churches 
on this ſubject ? No one knew better than O'Flaberty that they do not; and 
yet we muſt lament, that no literary eminence, no mental improvement 
are able totally to prevent a bias to party and opinions to which edu- 
cation and long habits incline men. Our author writ at a time (1687) 
when religious and civil diſſenſions prevailed, embittered the minds 
of men and left no time for cool inquiry or reflection. It was ſcarcely 
poſſible to eſcape the general infection: 


7 vague conſpeerd livorem ducit ab uud. 


But had he lived in this happy period of liborut "OE ROT and dome- 
ftic concord, when the difference of religious opinions excite neither 
jealouſy or acrimony; and when Roman Catholiciſm has abjured the 
doctrines of the Hildebrands, the Urbans and Adrians, and Chriſtians 
of every denomination embrace each other with fraternal regard, he would 
have freely confeſſed the propagation of the faith in this Ile, to have been 
nearly, if not exactly as ſtated in theſe pages, and that a Greek church and 
Greek Eaſter here were not imaginary whimſies. | 


(75) Euſeb. Hiſt. eceles. 1. 4. e. 14. I. F. c. 24. 
(76) If the canon relative to this is genuine, Dupin. Siecle 4. Richardſon. Prælect. ecc. ſupra. 


Johnſon's Councils in loco. 
THE 
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ANTIQUITIES of IRELAND. 


M1$SCELLANEOUS ANTISUITIES, 


HE following ſubjects are matters rather of curiofity than import- 

. ance, yet they have never been omitted in treating of the Anti- 
quities of any country, On the preſent occaſion they have a claim to 
particular attention, as they ſerve to corroborate the idea of a northern 
colonization purſued in theſe pages. The Celtes, on their arrival in this 
iſland, and for ages after, were hunters : wild animals ſupplied them 
with food and raiment. Even in this ſtate of nature, neither their pau- 
city, nor the extenſive limits of each tribe could prevent infringements 
on their neighbours' ground. An idea of property is among our firſt 
inſtincts, and a defence of it among our firſt exertions. To procure ſub- 
ſiſtence and repel injuries appropriated weapons were neceſſary. Thoſe of 
the Celtes muſt have at firſt been extremely ſimple, as wooden clubs and 
darts, theſe after were exchanged for ſtone-hatchets and darts headed with 
ſtone or bone. No other weapons of the primæval inhabitants of theſe 
iſles have come down to us. The ſtone-hatchet ſeems to have been uni- 
verſally in uſe among uncivilized people in the firſt ſtages of ſociety : 
it is found in every part of (1) Europe, in South America and in the 
(1) Archaeologia. v. 2. p. 119. Ulloa's Voyages. ; 


Ob. I M m m new- 
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new-diſcovered iſlands. Moſt of them are from eight to twelve inches 


long, and of various thickneſſes : ſome reſemble ſtone hammers, others 


have obtuſe points like a pick-axe, and many are ſhaped like f a ſmall 
hatchet. Some have perforations for an helve, and other are ſmoothed to 


be held in the hand ; they are generally of cloſe grit, or granite. A very 


learned Antiquary is of (2) opinion, that many of theſe perforated ſtones 


were nothing more than hammers or beetles for domeſtic ufes, or for 
ſlaying larger beaſts in ſacrifice; for if they were warlike inſtruments 
ſome antient writer would have mentioned and deſcribed them. The 
great error in antiquarian enquiries is, the not diſtinguiſhing periods and 


colonies. When the Greeks and Romans became acquainted with the 


remote nations of Europe, though far from being civilized, theſe people 
ſhowed a knowledge of many uſeful arts, particularly that of metallurgy, 
which muſt have quickly baniſhed ſuch inferior weapons as ſtone-hatchets. 
That this knowledge was introduced with the ( 3) ſecond colony I have 
already proved, from the names they gave to metals being Teutonic ; the 
Celtes having no names for them, evinces their ignorance of them, and 
therefore every warlike inſtrument headed with bone, flint or ſtone, and 
ſtone-hatchets, muſt belong to the Celtes. That theſe ſtone-implements 
might have been applied to domeſtic uſes does not deſtroy the idea of their 
being military weapons, as Mr. Pegge ſuggeſts ; for the North American 
tomihawk is frequently applied to cutting branches of trees, and even 
ſerves as a pipe for ſmoking, though it is well known to be the principal 
and moſt dangerous military inſtrument of theſe ſavages. One example 
will be more deciſive than an hundred arguments. In Normandy, ſtone- 
hatchets were found placed under the ſkulls of ſkeletons, and near, lay 
ſpears or lances made of bone, and arrow-heads of bone and ſtone. Theſe 
ſurely were (4) military weapons, and as ſuch interred with this eminent 

(+) Pl. XXXVI. Fig. 1. 2. 

(2) Archaeologia. v. 2. p. 122. | 

(3) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 9-115. 

(4) Archaeologia, v. 2. p. 120. v. 5. p. 118. v. 7. p. 415. v. 9. p. 85. Plott's Stafford, p. 396. 
Lewis's Iſle of Thanet, p. 19. Camden by Gibſon, p. 1263-1480. Goguet, ſur Vorigin. t. 1. 
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warrior. Sir William Dugdale and biſhop Lyttleton' agree in 5) pro- 


nouncing ſtone-hatchets to be Britiſh military inſtruments; uſed before 


the art of making arms of braſs or iron. But I go farther, adds the 
learned Prelate, and am perſuaded, that when they fabricated theſe ſtone- 
weapons they had no knowledge at all of theſe metals, and that muſt 


have been at a very early period indeed, as in Julius Cæſar's time they 


had abundance of ſcythed - chariots.” This opinion exactly coincides 
with what has been 2 in theſe Ro | 

The vavking proofs from concutritie facts and authorities might be 
thought to deſerve ſome conſideration, but with Col. Vallancey they have 
no weight. His Celtes were highly accompliſhed, and in metals parti- 
cularly ſkilful. To any one but our author it would have been a crab- 
bed and difficult buſineſs to evince this, but his uſual literary charlatan- 
nerie proſtrates every rugged objection. He finds in Lhuyd's ſynony- 
mes for gold, the word © Afoſt” marked obſolete for that metal. Neither 
Lhuyd, O'Brien, nor even his precious Cormac, throw the leaſt light on 
it. Perhaps, gentle reader, you would be inclined to give up a fruitleſs 


purſuit and determine this, like many other words of the Celtic, was 


loſt. The Col. would pronounce you a © dabler in Antiquities,” for 
ſuch a concluſion and would produce his (6) Phoenician, Arabic, Chal- 
daic and Hinduſtanic vocabularies, where you might ſee aphos-ait, con- 


tractedly aphoſt, was the place for ſmelting gold, preciſely the ſame 


beautiful figurative expreſſion, as if we called the A a the meat 


itſelf. 


Spears and arrows headed with ſtone or flint, are Celtic inſtruments, 
and indicate the rudeſt ſtate of ſociety; for as Biſhop Lyttleton remarks, 
* how low an idea ſoever ſome people may entertain of the antient 


(5) Archaeologia, . 

(6) Collectanea, v. 5. p. 302-303. 
(+) Pl. XXXVI. Fig. 3. 4. 8 8 1 ö 
py M m m 2 Britons, 
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Britons, they can hardly be thought ſo barbarous and ignorant as to: 
have made their battle-axes and ſpear heads of ſtone, and this with 
great difficulty and labour in the execution, when at the fame time 
they were mechanics ſufficient to make iron fcythes : I am therefore of 
opinion, theſe remains are probably coeval with the firſt inhabitants of 
this Ifland.” The Britons were acquainted with iron in the age of Czfar : 
the Iriſh and Pits (7) invaded England half a century before the 
Chriſtian æra, perhaps much earlier, and Belgie colonies. were ſettled in 
Ireland before the Roman enſigns were diſplayed in Britain, ſo that the 


Scythic or Teutonic emigrants had communicated to our ſiſter-iſſes the 


knowledge of metals in a remote age. Every branch of this fecond co- 
lony were (8) {kilfal metallurgifts. The ſuperior utility of iron muſt 
have made it eagerly ſought after by the barbarians of every country. 
Capt. Cook found this metal a moſt defirable object (9) with the new 
diſcovered iflanders. In Britain it was ſo highly valued that it paſſed 
for money, as it did among the (10) Spartans and Byzantians. It is one, 
among many of (11) Mr. Whitaker's fanciful notions, that ſteel, from 
its Iriſh name, cruaidh, was known to the Celtes. Unfortunately for this 
aſſertion, cruad, eruadh and cruaidh originally (12) mean the quality 
of hardneſs and firmneſs in bodies, and hence a ſtone is called cruad 
and ſo is ſteel, But it is very extraordianary that the Celtes ſhould have 
no particular word to expreſs iron, and yet one 'to-denore ſteel, and this 
Mr. Whitaker tacitly confeſſes by _ nothing 'of iron. 


The manipulation of iron being extremely Aifficult, f it is no wonder 
braſs or copper was more commonly uſed ; of theſe metals our Firbolgian 


(7) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 9-14. 
(8) Antiquities. of Ireland, p. 115-338. 
(9) Hawkeſworth's Voyages, paſs. 
(10) Rhodogin. I. 10. c. 2. 
(11) Hiſt. of Mancheſter, v. 1. p. 297. 
(12) O'Brien in voc. 
anceſtors 
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anceſtors made their military weapons, and numbers of them have been 


and are almoſt daily diſcovered. The Celtes from practice having acquired 


a dexterity in uſing the ſtone-hatchet, the Firbolgs made braſs ones of the 


ſame ſhape: Doctor Lort (13) was ſtruck with the exact ſimilarity of both, 
and declares that the ſtone, furniſhed the idea of the metal one. Many of 
theſe braſs Celts, as they are capriciouſly called, have a loop or ear on their 
fides, and annular mouldings, which ſtrengthened the inſtrument : of theſe 
improvements the ſtone ones were not capable. Theſe ears have puzzled 
Antiquaries, who imagined they were for a thong, which facilitated the 
uſe of the weapon : but examining the ſockets, which all theſe Celts have, 
it is incredible to ſuppoſe theſe ears could be for any other purpoſe but that 


of more convenient carriage, when a number could be tied together without 
handles, which were eaſily procured in a country almoſt a foreſt : or they 


might ſerve to ſling the inſtrument with its handle acroſs: the ſhoulder, or 


fuſpend it at the fide, as has been (14) conjectured. 


When ſuch weapons as brazen celts were fabricated, it was not difficult 
to make brazen ſwords, which alſo have been found plentifully in this 
kingdom. Solinus, in the 3d century, tells us, the Iriſh poliſhed the 
teeth of ſea- animals to adorn the hilts of their ſwords, and that their 
(15) greateſt glory was in the brightneſs of their arms. He does not 
mention of what metal they were compoſed, however it is probable it 
was of mixed braſs,, which did not eaſily ruſt, and was very reſplendent. 
To believe the brazen. ſwords (16) diſcovered in the bog. of Cullen, in the 
county of Tipperary, were of the ſame. manufacture, as the Carthaginian: 
ones found at Cannæ in Italy, is a notion ſpringing from a learned but 
fanciful ſyſtem. The very ingenious and reſpectable Antiquary, who, 


(13) Archaeologia, V. 5. p. 118. 
(14) Whitaker, ſupra, p. 15. 
(15) Præcipua viris gloria eſt in armorum nitela. Polyhiſt. p. 42. Ed. Salmas, | 


(16) Archaeologia, V. 3. p. 358. 
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on this occaſion, adopts the Phænician ſcheme, ſhould have adduced other 
proofs of identity beſides ſhape and materials, for in theſe our ſwords are 
ſimilar to the northern and continental ones. It would have been no eaſy 
matter to ſhow the Cannæ ſwords were real Carthaginian ones dropt there 
2000 years ago: for hiſtorians ſay, but 1500 Africans and Spaniards fell, 
whereas 4000 Gauls there met their fate; ſo that it is more likely they 
were Gauliſh ; and this is the fact, if we credit Lucan. 


Cantaber exiguis, & longis Teutonus armis. 


The preſumption is much ſtronger in favour of the Cantabrians borrowing 
the ſhape of their ſwords from the Carthaginians, with whom they had a 
long and continued intercourſe, than from any other people. Dion (17) 
teſtifies their ſwords were ſhorter than the Gauliſh, and our Iriſh ſwords 
agree with the latter. The Carthaginians never viſited the frozen regions 
of the north; and yet there have been found (18) brazen ſwords, arrow- 
heads, ſpurs, copper daggers, golden ſepulchral urns, very thin and ſur- 
rounded by golden rings; a glaſs urn, and in ita wooden cabinet girt with 
braſs circles, a mundharp of gilt copper; in a word every thing curious 
of this kind diſcovered in our iſles. - Add to theſe the golden chains, 
bracelets and tiſſues of the Belgic Gauls mentioned by Strabo, and the 
proof that theſe Belgz early colonized England and Ireland, have we not 
in theſe a plain unembarraſſed evidence that theſe antiques in our 

ſepulchres and bogs are either the works of theſe northerns, or that a ſkill 

in manufacturing them was communicated by this people. Perhaps it 
may be objected, that the northerns were as unlikely to fabricate elegant 
toys as the Iriſh. If this was true, then all my labour is nothing more 
than learned trifling. This I hope will appear not to be the caſe. 


( 17 ) Ta 0s yap Zip 4 X% pirpoTipe TAY T. Lib. 38. 3 
(18) Cypræi Ann. ecc. I. i. Worm. Mon, Dan. p. 47. Philoſoph. Tranſ. for 1703, &c. 


The 
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The capacity of the Irifh for works of art was always full as good as that of 
any other nation, but in early times they had not the materials, for Giraldus 
Cambrenfis alfures us it was the (19) Oſtmen who imported the precious 
metals among them, of courſe the Iriſh muſt have learned the goldſmith's 
and jeweller's arts from them. Mallet (20) witneſſes the remarkable turn 
theſe northerns had for ſculpture and deſign, which is viſible in many of 
their productions. The moſt valuable ornaments, ſays he, of their 
palaces were the cielings, on which were repreſented in ſculpture the me- 
morable actions of the poſſeſſor or his anceſtors. Fragments of theſe are 
ftill found in Iceland, which appear to have been done 800 years ago, and 
contribute to throw light on the hiſtory of the country. Nor is this ſculp- 
ture fo bad as might be expected. The mountaineers of Norway and Swe- 
den have to this day a remarkable dexterity at carving with a knife, and in 
the cabinets of the curious are preſerved many pieces which ſurpriſingly 
ſhow, how far genius can advance unaſſiſted by art.“ Their (21) martial 
deeds they engraved on their ſhields, or painted or ſculptured on their 
houſes ; ſo that we may give credit to what a Daniſh warrior ſays in (22) 
Saxo Grammarticus : 


Ad caput affixus clypers mibi Sueticus aftat ; 
Duem ſpecular vernans varii celaminis ornat, 
Et miris laqueata modis tabulata coronant. 

Ilic confefos proceres pugileſque ſubactos 

Bella quoque & noftre facinus ſpectabile dextra 
Multicolor piftura notat. 


(19) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 116. 
(20) Northern Antiquities, V. 1. p. 352. 
(21) Geſta porro ſua in clypeis & ſcutis cælarunt, pinxeruntque parietibus itidem domorum. 


Sibbern. Hiſt. Dano-Norveg. p. 2. | 
| | Can 


—— 
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Can words ſpeak more ſtrongly the genius of the northerns for works of art 
= . than thoſe of the authors now. cited? If ingenious and learned men will be 
il | ſatisfied with information from hiſtory and reaſon, they need not run to 
1 the ſouthern hemiſphere for the manufacture of brazen military weapons, 
or golden ornaments. Even the working of i iron was ſo well underſtood by 
the Belgic Gauls, that (22) Varro aſſures us, (and he lived before the 
Incernation) that they made of it coats of chain-mail, which before were 
of raw hides. Our ſkein, which moſt believe an original Iriſh weapon, 
merely from being longer in ufe among us than any other people, is nor- 
thern, as the Anglo-Saxon ſœgene ſhortened into {kein teſtifies. The Iriſh 
Biail, or battle-axe, was the ſame as the Teutonic Beyel; and the long 
{word of the Galloglas was the f Belgic Spatha. Proofs innumerable on 
almoſt every ſubject occur of the early colonization of Ireland by the nor- 


thern nations. 


Bracelets ah various ſhapes and ras has hook Se i in this 1 
Biſhop Pococke preſented one to the (23) London Society of Antiquaries. 
It was compoſed of three hoops ſoldered together, with a narrow rim or 
border ſomewhat ornamented, and it was about an inch and three quarters 
high: its longeſt diameter within, three inches and an half, its ſhorteſt two 
inches and three quarters, and the ſwell or bulge one quarter of an inch: 
it weighed three ounces and an half and twelve grains. This ornament, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, was common among the Belgic Gauls; with 
it they adorned both (24) arms. Each of Godwin's Towers wore on his 


(22) Poſtea fuccuderunt Galli e ferro ſub id vocabulum ex annulis ferream tunicam. De Ling. 


Latin. 
T Ayr. de Ts 8.0; g £871 jaxpots T10ap2t;e . Sic. 1 . 8. N Ae, of aun Gauls. 


L 
6% Miri V. 2. p. 3p. A very learned 3 edo 3 3 1 to 
the amount of a thouſand pounds in value have been found within the limits of his own knowledge. 
Hamilton's Antrim, p. 65. This ſtrongly confirms what I remark before, page 131. Plate 
XXXVI. Fig. 5. | | 
(24) Barthol. de armill. vet. p. 8-22. 
| arms 
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arms a golden bracelet weighing (25) ſixteen ounces. It was the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed privilege of kings and generals to beſtow them, as rewards 

of valour, and hence they are ſtyled in the (26) Icelandic: Sagas, © the 
beſtowers of bracelets and the givers of rings.” Perhaps the northerns 
in this as in many other inſtances imitated the (27) Romans. Many 
of theſe bracelets are plain, others decorated with human heads. The 
Iriſh, like their anceſtors the (28) Belgie Gauls, practiced decapitation in 
every age. Cambrenſis informs us that thoſe whom the cavalry overthrew 
were (29) beheaded by the Kerns or infantry. 80 late as 1642 this 
barbarous cuſtom {till prevailed in ( 30) Ireland. Lodbrog an him- 
ſelf in his misfortunes, that 


(31) © The board of Balder's fire ſtands open to the brave; and ſoon! 
6 from the foes capacious ſcull he wou'd drink the amber beverage.” 


Such drinking cups until lately, were to be ſeen in ſome Iriſh families. 
Agreeable to theſe ideas ravens, wolves and dogs are ſeen on our ſculp- 
tures at (32) Glendaloch devouring human heads, and hence che latter 
became the principal ornament of their perſonal garnitures. 


| Broches, curiouſly elaborated, have been found in various parts of our 
Ille: theſe ſerved to connect the Capuchin firſt, and after the mantle acroſs 


E (25) Haberent in brachis: ſingulis armillas duas unamquamque ſedecioa unciarum auri. Win. 
| Malmeſb. p. 77. 

(26) Chron. Sax. of Ethelſtan. IB 8 exped. of Hacs Antcd. of Olave the Black. 

(27) Armillas ex. auro, quas viri militares ab imperatoribus donat! gerunt. Feſtus. Armillas ex. 
virorum fortium donis. Tertull. The Danes ſwore on them. Aſſer. vit Alfrid. A. D. 876. 

(28) Te; xifancs afaipsri;.. Diod. Sic. p. 306. Alex. ab Alex. p. 304. In the celebrated 
Flateian MS.. at Copenhagen, is a drawing of Haldan en the TI Princes, J ohn-- 
ſtone's Haco. Pref. p. 14. p 

(29) Et quos equeſtris turma in terram 22 Lapitibus ſtatim cewibus amplis deſtituunt. 
G. Cambrens. p. 763. 8. | Hell naar we wn | 
(30) Borlaſe's Iriſh Rebellion, p. 161. 5 e Ws | 
(31) Johnſtone's Lodbroker Quida; p. 29 ig HE Salt © | | | 
(32) Antiquities of [reland, p. 44-45. | 
Vor. I. Nnn the 
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the breaſt. But of all our antiques none have created more trouble to 
Antiquaries to determine their uſe than the golden ſemicircular implements 
terminating in cups. Biſhop Pococke conjectures, from the great ſimi- 
litude between them and the fibulæ or broches they were for ſimilar pur- 
poſes, the cups being inſerted into the garment and reſting on the breaſt. 
There is given (33) by Caſalius a broche dug up at Rome, very much 
reſembling ours, and thereby ſtrengthening the Biſhop's opinion. 


Many golden rings of conſiderable ſize and weight have been diſco- 
vered at different times in our bogs, which were too large for bracelets, 
either for the arms or wriſts, they ſeem therefore to be that neck- orna- 
ment deſcribed by (34) Diodorus Siculus and worn by the Belgic Gauls : 
indeed he is ſurprizingly minute and accurate as to their perſonal decora- 
tions. The word (krikois) uſually tranſlated chains, does not mean links 
connected with each other, but collars, for that is its proper (35) force. 
It was a circular. ring. When we reffect, that though the Britons were 
quite naked, yet they adorned their (36) bodies with an iron girdle and 
their necks with, an iron collar, we will not wonder at their exchanging F 
theſe for golden ones, when the latter metal could be eaſily obtained. Rude } 
people ſeldom relinquiſh what they have been accuſtomed to. Thus they 
retained the ſhape of the ſtone-celts, when they made them of braſs. To 
give the higheſt confirmation to this repreſentation, let it be remembered, 
that the Anglo-Saxons, part of the ſame northern ſwarm, worn neck-col- 
lars which n more than 37). eighty . ie or above eight 

ounces s of ke ms engl | „ ee 


ie 


+ Pl. XXXVI Fig. 6-7. 
(833) Caſal. de profan. . rit. p. 107 i Ba | | 22 * 
(34) TTeps ü yep NG xcep r Kot TO "Bal TN 3 Feps % T'065 Deans pgs Tax ts "x 
xa Jaxrvo EIN bg, «rs Jt %fv5045- bop. Lib. 9. e 
(3 5) Tlavra Ta £TXuHT1» Heſych. Kpixto, 1916) ds To, PIPS CTR P oll. Onomadt l. ; FEE. N 
(36) Alex. ab. Alex. I. 5. c. 18. Ty ne 
(37) Hickes. Difl. Epiſt. p. 51. Strutt's Chron. V. 2. p- 241- 
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Diodorus Siculus mentions likewiſe the golden + oreaſt-plates of the 
Belgic Gauls ; theſe alſo were common among us. They are of a lunular 
or creſcentslike ſhape, have their borders and extremities adorned with 


chequer work, executed by punching. One exhibited by Biſhop Pococke 


was of an extended depth and fize, and yet weighed but one ounce, ſe- 


venteen penny weight. Mr. Bury's found in the county of Limerick, 


is of excellent workmanſhip, and contains more than half a pound of 
gold. I ſhall not waſte my own or the reader's time in retailing the wild 
and abſurd notions entertained of theſe Gorgets: ſome of them may be 
ſeen in the work cited in the ( 38) margin: a work ſingular and unri- 


valled in the record of human eccentricities. | 


Upon the lands of Cairn, about ſeven miles from Mullingar, the learned 


Prelate, ſo frequently noticed, informs us, a plough cutting through a 


ſandy hillock turned up a flag ſtone, ſeven feet long and three broad : be- 


| neath was a grave covered with this flag, the bottom, fides and ends com- 


poſed of a ſingle ſlab, and within were human bones of an unuſual ſize. 
On each fide were two ſmaller graves, and one at the end, but none at 


the top, becauſe, as the Biſhop remarks, none of the others were of ſu- 


perior or-equal dignity. Entombed with the bones was an urn of yellow 
clay, and beſide the urn lay a very valuable f ring, having twenty-five 
e well diſpoſed and ſet in gold. | 


The antient name of Cairn here indicated the probability of an a oſſuary 


or grave being on the land: but Carn denotes an heap of ſtones, whereas 


this was a ſandy hillock; ſo that we find the word refers as well to burial 
in ſtone-cheſts as under piled heaps of ſtones. This will aſſiſt and direct 


an inquirer after ſepulchral remains, who will not give up a Pin though. 
appearances may be ambiguous. 


+ Pl. XXVII. Fig. 1. 
(38) Collect. de reb. Hib. No. 13. 


+ Pl. XXXVI. Fig. 8. 
Nun 2 Burial 
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Burial in ſtone-cheſts was (39) frequent in Ireland, and introduced by 
the northern coloniſts ; for this was the very mode practiced in their (40) 
native country, In ſpeaking (41) before of New Grange I have ſhewn, 
that notwithſtanding the cuſtom of cremation had ceaſed on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of chriſtianity among the Oſtmen yet the concomitants of that mode 
of interment was continued for a long time after, as urns, cairns and 
ſtone-circles. From the proofs of this matter, in the place referred to, we 
may with ſome degree of certainty determine our oſſuary to belong to the 
9th or 1oth century. 


The Biſhop in a vein of pleaſant irony banters the mythologic fictions 
of Iriſh antiquaries, who aſcribe to every remnant an age utterly incredi- 
ble. He thinks the ring in this grave could not be of a very early date, 
becauſe the Swedes had no articles of jewellery among them in the 15th 
century, and he ſuppoſes the ſame of the other northerns. But he had 
not examined attentively this ſubject; for from the ſtate and condition of 
this art among the Anglo-Saxons, drawn aut and ſupported with uncom- 
mon ability and antiquarian knowledge by (42) Mr. Pegge, it appears 
both goldſmiths and lapidaries had arrived in their reſpective trades at 
very great perfection during the Heptarchy. The Iriſh Oſtmen could be 
no ſtrangers to theſe pleaſing arts, cultivated by their brethren in England 
with ſuch ſucceſs. The talents of the northerns for deſigning, ſculpture 
and jewellery being thus founded on the beſt evidence, eaſily account for 
the origin of thoſe remains which our bogs and graves offer to our view. 
As moſt of them are military ornaments, the greateſt number will always 
be met with where a battle had been fought, and this muſt have been the 
caſe at Cullen in the county of Tipperary, where an (43) infinite number 


(39) Boate and Molyneux, p. 183-184. 

| (40) Grandioribus undique No Saxis, ſuperinjecto latiori quo cætera tegerent. Worm. 
Mon. Dan. p. 41. 

(41) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 314, and ſeq, 

(42) Archaeologia, v. 4. p. 47. 

(43) Camden, laſt edition, 
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at different times haye been dug up. Not many miles from this, at Emly, 
the (44) Ulſter annals, under the year 915, relate the defeat of the Gals 
or Oſtmen by the Munſter men, Many engagements, victories and de- 
feats of the Iriſh and Oſtmen are mentioned in theſe annals, and there 
were many more in theſe turbulent ages which are not noticed. 


The (45) ſmall braſs image, about four inches high, was found in the 
foregoing bog of Cullen, and is obviouſly a Cupid ſtanding on a globe, 


ſuch as may be ſeen in Gorlæus, Stoch and others; and the (46) other 


image, about five inches and an half high ſeems to he the work of the 
ſame artiſts and of the ſame age. They are both abraxas or taliſmans, 
the magical power of which was ſuppoſed to be ſo great as to ſecure the 


poſſeſſor from harm, and promote the ſucceſs of his undertakings. Bir- 


cherod, a learned Daniſn writer, aſſures us, they were much the ſame as 
the Roman Lares, that they were denominated Dwerg, and commonly 
joined with Thor and Odin, were appended to the neck ; nor had the (47) 


practice ceaſed in Denmark when he writ, A. P. 1701. Many of theſe 


idols have been diſcovered in (48) England, and that of Buſterichus, a 
deity of this claſs, may be ſeen in Tollius's (49) travels. 


In the 13th number and ſecond plate of the collectanea may he ſeen a 
drawing of a ſmall box, made of braſs and caſed with ſilver. In it are ſome 
{heets of vellum, on which extracts of the goſpels and prayers are written 


in Latin and Iriſh; there are alſo ſome drawings in water colours of the 


Apaſtles, and ornaments of eryſtal and glaſs beads. The whole is ſaid to 


(44) Johnſtone's Antiq. Fc ny p. 66. 
(45) Vallancey's Vindic. of the ABR, of Ireland, p, 224: Pl. NN II. Fig. 3- and Fig. 2. 
(46) Collect. No. 13. p. 22. 

(47) Nec hodie a chriſtianorum nonnullis omittitur. Spec. rei Monet. Dan. p. 28. 
(48) Archaeologia, v. 6, p. 243. 


(49) Tollii Itiner. edit. Hennini, p. 34. 
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be the work of St. Moling, firſt Biſhop of Ferns. From this account, any 
one tolerably converſant with ſuch ſubjects, will perceive that this was 
either a reliquary for preſerving the precious bones of ſome Saint, or 
a capſa or coffer for the text of the ſacred ſcriptures. Before the invention 
of printing it 18 (50) well known how immenſely valuable MSS. were, 
particularly thoſe of holy writ. Their covers were adorned with gold and 
filver plates and enriched with precious ſtones. St. Patrick's text of the 
Goſpels was thus adorned, and Columba's text in (51) Trinity College, 
Dublin, is decorated with a ſilver croſs. No expence was ſpared to do 
(52) honour to theſe facred depoſits. Reliquaries were alſo made of gold, 
filver, tin and ivory. In ſo plain a matter one would have thought it 
almoſt impoſſible to miſtake the uſe of this box. But what confuſion 
will not crude learning and the want of judgment create? The author, 
in the number alluded to, inſtead of taking the box and its contents, and 
confidering them together, fixes alone on the cryſtal in its lid, and aſſures 
us this was the ſtone forbidden to the Jews in Levit. 26. 1. Unhappily for 
the diſplay of his eaſtern learning, in this as in every other inſtance, the 
Eben Matſchith there was an high pillar, placed on a mountain or emi- 
nence, where it might be ſeen and adored, a ſuperſtition then common, 
as Le Clerc on the place has evinced by well- ſelected and appoſite proofs. 
Even (53) Rowlands would have told him that the Matſchith was © a rude 
uneffigiated erected ſtone-pillar.” What rational illuſtration of our anti- 
quities can be expected from a writer, who will gravely (54) deduce the 
game of Jack-ſtones from the oriental Shec Shona, the divination of bones, 
when the compound is Jacht-ſteens, running or hunting ſtones, from the 
manner of playing the * words of Teutonic origin, and derived to 


(5) Robertſon's Cha. V. Warton's Hiſt. of Engliſh poetry, v. 1. Diff. II. 

(51) Nicolſon's Iriſh. Hiſt. Library, pref. p. 27. 

(52) Viginti capſas evangeliorum ex auro puriſſimo, gemmario opere 3 Capſa argentea, 
gemmis & lapidibus fabricata. And much more in Du Cange. voc. Capſa. Textus. 

(53) Mona Antiqua, p. 217. 5 

(54) Collect. No. 13. p. 63. 


us. 
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us like many others, from that ſource. © When a (55) Roman Strigil was 
ſhewn to Aubrey, an enthuſtaſtic admirer of Druidiſm, he inſtantly ex- 
claimed, behold the golden fickle, with which the Druids cut the Miſelto ! 


You know, ſays Battelly writing to his friend, how ſuperſtitiouſly and 


childiſhly this man, otherwiſe learned, referred almoſt every thing to the 
religion and worſhip of the Druids.” Whether this anecdote and remark 
are not applicable to ſome Iriſh Orientaliſts, Etymologiſts and Analyzers 
let the public judge. 


W it ariſes from the novelty and obſcurity of the ſtudy, but let 


the cauſe be what it may, literary warfare ſeems to be the unfortunate lot 
of Iriſh Antiquarian writers. I had juſt reached my goal, when an Ana- 
lyſis of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Ireland, prior to the 5th century, 
made its appearance: the author William Webb. It was not difficult to 
diſcover, how well accompliſhed ſoever this writer might be as to general 
learning, that particular branch of it which he undertook to elucidate ap- 
peared to be a new purſuit, and now entered on without ſuch previous 
and laborious preparation as could alone procure him credit and his work 


a patient reading. A pompous and an alluring title-page leads us to expect 


an exact ſtatement of our antiquities antecedent to the 5th century, ſome 
new and original ideas, or at leaſt ſuch a lucid arrangement as might 
evolve the ſubject from the difficulties which encumber it. If we will 
not accept verboſity for argument, and puerile and contradictory remarks 
for proofs, our expectations will be diſappointed. I ſhould have paſſed 
over, as totally undeſerving notice, whatever Mr. Webb could object to 
the preceding pages; but to others it ſeemed neceſlary to evince his inca- 
Pacity for the taſk he had undertaken, and to give ſome farther explana- 
tion of Poants he has touched on. 


'tx 5 Qui conſpett ſtrigili Bolle, protinus exclamavit, en auream falcem, qua viſcum Druides 
demetere ſolebant ! Noſtis autem quam ſuperſtioſe atque aniliter vir alioquin doctus omnia fere ad 
Druidum religionem cultumque trahere ſolebant. Antiq. Rutup. p. 77. 
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In a note he ſays, I have devoted ſeveral pages to a detail of the opini- 
ons of Cambrenſis, Lynch, Walſh and Molyneux on the Round Towers, 
and have produced Kcarcely any obſervation which has not already been 


Ke noticed. 


If our author WER from me novelties ſoaring beyond the region of 
common ſenſe, I hope he will be ever diſappointed ; as little am I inclined 


to loſe my time or inſult the public in being the echo of my predeceſſors. 


I did recite the opinions of antient and modern writers on the origin 
and uſe of our towers, and ſhewed from their uniform concurrence and 
alſo from uninterrupted tradition for 542 years that they were belfries: 
I pointed out their archetype on the Continent, and I aſcertained, as far 
as ſuch remote matters were capable, the period of their firſt conſtruction, 
and I endeavoured to fix that period by an unnoticed ſynchroniſm. By 
theſe and other obſervations I placed the ſubject in an entire new point of 
view, and made that Eſſay ſomething more than a bare tranſcript from 
others. So far from declining, I ſolicit on this and every other occaſion 
candid and impartial criticiſm ; perhaps I may be thought not indul- 
gent to my own errors, when I ſay the | 


Veniam petimus damiſjue viciſſim, 


is to be cautiouſly admitted as a maxim even on the very obſcure topics 
of national ATUQUIUTS. 


ur analyzer, practifing the vulgar and e trick of 1 
chat of depreciating the labours of others to make way for his own, gives 
us a fair ſpecimen of his talents and antiquarian knowledge in what he de- 
livers on theſe round towers. 


„ 


Cambrenſis, he tells us, ſays theſe towers were always in the vicinity of 
ſome ecclefiafiacal edifice. Cambrenſis ſimply ſtyles them, © eccleſiaſtical 
towers; ſo that Mr. Webb's words are 8 ſapient and expla- 


natory. 
He 
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He informs us, that it is improbable they were built by the Iriſh Clergy, 
becauſe there were no ſtructures of lime and ſtone anterior to the 12th 
century, according to St. Bernard. Now Cambrenſis is authority to the 


contrary, and he is ſupported by other ample evidence adduced in the fore- 


going pages. Was Cormac's chapel (56) built in the 12th century, or 
could the Iriſh be ignorant of cement, with which their brethren in Eng- 
land were well acquainted? From the abſolutely falſe aſſumption of the 
Iriſh; having no edifices of lime and ftone before the 12th century, Mr, 


Webb infers, that; ;theſe towers were uſed in the celebration of pagan: 


worſhip before the 5th century, and he adds, © it will be admitted (by 


whom.?) that the. pagan Iriſh might be in the practice of ſolemnizing ſuch. 
rites as would require ſtructures of this form.” Here our analyzer dwin- 
dles into the moſt contemptible of the herd of gratuitous and conjectural 
ſeriblers, retailers of reveries and compoſers of learned romances. His 
words, “ it will be admitted, and might be in the practice“ rank him with: 
the perhaps, the probable and ſuppoſe” N of the preſent day. 


It 3 18 eaſy to imagine what a fabrick our author muſt rear on ſuch a ſub- 
ſtructure. The chriſtian clergy, he aſſures us, employed the round towers 
for belfries, the anachorets for retreats, penitents for places of mortifica- 
tion and the Oſtmen for watch-towers. Is not this, gentle reader, a moſt 
beautiful comprehenſive idea? how happily does it accommodate the va- 
rious whimſies of Antiquaries, and what a delightful analyſis is this of one 
topic of our Antiquities? How wonderfully ingenious were our anceſtors, . 


who could convert theſe objects to ſuch multiplied and important uſes ? 


Our author on a review could not but perceive the ridiculous and pal- 


pable abſurdity of his notion, and therefore with affected modeſty in- 


ſinuates, that theſe are but conjectures: but is 98 this again to poi- 


ſon us with with the hated “ crambe repetita, the exploded fancies: 
of weak intellects? For what but the weakeſt intellects could ſo far 
flatter and deceive a writer as to make him proclaim the triumph of his 


(6) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 143 et ſeq. 
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own folly in theſe words: © I preſume to think I have eſtabliſhed this 
point with as much certainty as the ſubject will permit.“ 


Mr. Webb cites the Topography of Ireland,” in the Collectanea, as 
the work of a triumvirate. Here our author attempts to enliven the dull- 
neſs of his pages by a fiction. Ir is his only effort towards wit, but it is 
at the expence of truth. The Topography is the ſole production of my 
ingenious and excellent friend, Mr. Beauford ; whoſe profound knowledge 
of the Iriſh language, extenſive erudition and amiable candour place him 
far beyond the analytical or calumniating powers of Mr. Webb. 


In page 61, our author tells us the Iriſh language has ſuch a ſtriking 
admixture of the Punic, that we muſt look on it as proved on the moſt 
ſtable foundation. Should not our analyzer have produced a page of pure 
Punic and pure Iriſh for compariſon to obviate all the objections made to 
the reſemblance between theſe tongues ? Were the doubts of (57) Hottin- 
ger in the laſt age, and of Dutens in the preſent not worth his regards! 
Would any one but our author compare the Iriſh, a very corrupt language, 
with the Phoenician, almoſt totally unknown? And yet he has the modeſty 
to affirm, that the identity is proved on the moſt ſtable foundation. 


In page 69, he pronounces that there are no remains of the (58) Can- 
tabrian to collate with the Iriſh. Is it not ſurprizing ſo great a ſcholar and 
critic ſhould be ignorant of Laramendi's dictionary of the former tongue, 
and of the collection of Cantabric words in Merula's coſmography ? What 
a ſingular and convenient theme are Iriſh Antiquities, on which a man 
may write without preparation, or the trouble of inveſtigation ? 


In page 252, our author examines what has been delivered of the (59) 
Ogum. Ie certainly might have ſpared much pains on a matter, of which he 


(57) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 82-83. 

(58) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 7. | 
(59) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 87 et ſeq. 
confeſſes 


* 
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confeſſes his ignorance and indifference; indeed both are too apparent to 
require much ſerious attention. His object is to ſhew the pagan Iriſh had 
written hiſtorical memorials, and that the Ogum inſcription on Callen 
mountain in the county of Clare 1s a proof. Our author does not ſeem 
ſo much intereſted in eſtabliſhing the credibility of the poem or inſcripti- 
on as in criticizing the eſſay laſt cited: the one he found impoſſible, the 
other was more open to the cavils of ſophiſtry. From his mode of conduct- 
ing its defence, our analyzer ſeems rather inclined to betray than ſupport 
the cauſe he undertakes: at leaſt he brings to its aid neither ingenuity, 


learning or judgment. 


He firſt remarks, © that not the ſmalleſt incident has been noticed which 
could intimate a ſuſpicion of fraud reſpecting the inſcription.” The very 
reſpectable perſons who examined the ſtone and the ogum on it, and 
brought both under public notice only repreſented what they ſaw: they 
had no farther concern in the buſineſs. It was an inſtance of patriotic 
curioſity very deſerving praiſe. But that the whole is a fraud and the 
contrivance of ſome artful impoſtor there is ſtrong ground to ſuſpect. 
After all the careful reſearches of antiquaries no ſimilar inſcribed ſtone 
has been diſcovered; had the practice of monumental ſtones and inſerip- 
tions been common, the places where the antient monarchs of Ireland 
were interred would not be without them. But no one has pretended to 
have ſeen ſach. Is it not then ſtrange that the funeral leacht of a wild 


mountaineer barbarian ſhould remain, and thoſe of more civilized and 


powerful princes be loſt? The places where the warriors Ilhan and Oſcar 
were buried, are pointed out in the poems of Oſſian and yet no ſepul- 
chral remains are ſeen. Almhuin, where the latter hes, is ſuppoſed to 


be the Hill of Allen and the celebrated palace of Fin; it has been, I can 
ſay, thoroughly ſearched for antiquities, but none appeared. The beſt 


of Oithan's poems have been (60) publiſhed by Doctor Young, whoſe 


(60) Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, v. I. 
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talents and accompliſhments do honour to our Univerſity ; in theſe there 
is abundant internal evidence, that their compoſition cannot be. earlier 
than the 15th or 16th century, ſo that the credit of the poem is nothing, 
the exiſtence of Conal Colgac reſting ſolely on the authenticity of the 
inſcription. . 


Mr. Webb ſays, no fault has been found with the mode of deciphering 
the inſcription: this is advanced in broad contradiction to what may be 
ſeen in my Eſſay: I did object ſtrongly to the mode; nor was it want 
of arguments which made me conciſe, but the limits preſcribed to 
this publication: for the ſame reaſon I muſt now be brief. 


Col. Vallancey's Iriſh Grammar is referred to (61) by Mr. O' Flana- 
gan for the rules of deciphering the Ogum. Theſe rules are delivered 
in an antient Iriſh verſe, which deſcribe the Ogum to be made on each 
fide of a perpendicular line, and it particularly mentions the letter or 
aſpirate H to be on the left hand of the line; and the dipthong UA 
on the right. Col. V. obſerves, that O'Flaherty and Mac Curtin erro- 
neouſly make the line horizontal. Theſe remarks are of conſequence. 
What does Mr. O'Flanagan do? Why in direct oppoſition to this ftandard, 
this Iriſh verſe and the reprobation of Col. V. he examines the Callen 
Ogum by an horizontal inſtead of a perpendicular line; quits the 
authentic mode of deciphering and embraces the exploded one; and 
reads the inſcription from right to left which the verſe does not coun- 
tenance, and which was impoſhble with a perpendicular line. Will 
Mr. Webb now ſay theſe are not faults, incurable faults in the mode 
of deciphering this Ogum? However theſe are but venial errors in this 
diſagreeable buſineſs. Unable to elicit a meaning by the only certain 
mode before laid down, our operator totally deſerts that, and gets 


(61) Tranſactions, ſupra, p. 10. Triſh Grammar, p. 5. 
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from 4. book of Ballymote new rules and various ſcales of Ogum; 
theſe inſtruct him twice to decipher the ogum line by reading it from 
left to right, this he tells us produced two good readings, Then tak- 
ing theſe readings backwards, a third and fourth reading became ap- 
parent, but this was from right to left. A fifth reading was diſco- 
vered by another proceſs. Are not theſe workings backwards and for- 
wards, forwards and backwards, affixing marks not in the inſeription 


and commuting letters ſuch deſpicable ſlight-of-hand tricks as muſt 


rouſe the indignation of every reader, and proclaim a forgery? May 
we not aſk, what is the authority of this book of Ballymote? Have 
the rules of deciphering delivered in it ever been made public? Is 
there any proof that the pagan Iriſh 1500 years ago practiced this 


mode of deciphering, or underſtood ſtenography or ſteganography ? Surely 


every rational ſober man will require theſe points, to be ſettled, before 
he can entertain favourable notions of this ogum or its explanation. 
Suppoſing the Callen inſcription genuine, (which no one can believe) 
what was the true mode of deciphering it? Certainly that delivered 
in the Iriſh verſe, with the ogum on a perpendicular line. Examin- 
ing it in this way, I think, the following letters appear: 


tmqgdnglmtirsmsggmticgdgmisgeghmlnm 


Theſe letters being all conſonants prove, that the inſcription is in the 
ogum conſoine, mentioned before in page 9o of this work. Let our 


antiquaries add the vowels according to the rules of that ogum; and 
ſomething very different from their interpretation will inſtantly appear. 


Here was a proceſs known and rational, ſuch an ogum now exiſlirig in 
the celebrated Edda at Upſal | 


(62) Nair n tullich fo ta leachdd. 
be 


His gravesſtone iS an this ont] 


62) Antiquities of Ireland, p. 315-319, &c. 3 
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A Tulach or Barrow, was raiſed over the deceaſed, and a leacht, or great 
upright ſtone was placed on ir: Such were the mounts at New Grange 
and Ballymacſcanlan, and ſuch are innumerable monuments of the ſame 
kind diſperſed over the kingdom. This was the cuſtume, invariable in 
thoſe ages. But Mr. O'Flanagan's Offian ſays Conan's name was in- 
ſcribed on a © flat ſtone.” Had the artful contriver of this ogum, 


whoever he was, been better acquainted with Iriſh Antiquities, he never 


would have adduced a flat ſtone and an horizontal ogum as proofs of 


his aſſertions, If the ſepulchal memorial of Oſgar was a tulach and a 


leacht, a mount and a pillar, that of Conan was undoubtedly the ſame. 


— 


Ro cloidb a feart thiar bo thudigh, 


7. 88 


His ſepulchral monument was raiſed on the North-weſt. What an aſtro- 
nomer was this Oſſian! Who not only knew the interſections. of the 


horizon and meridian and the horizon and prime vertical, but alſo the 


primary collateral points, otherwiſe Conan's tomb, and his ogum would 
for ever have been loſt to the world! What an ample field here for 
future diſquiſitions on the aſtronomical ſkill of the antient Iriſh ! But 
where did Oſſian ſtand when he deſcribed the grave to lie to the 
North-weſt? It could not be in Meath, nor at the palace of Fin, nor 
does Mr. O' Flanagan inform us. The latter tells us, Callen lies eight 


miles to the North-weſt of Ennis, ſo that it is. probable this ſame Oſſian, 
about whom ſo much has been written, was a native of the County 


Clare, and an Ennis Bard. What a pleaſant diſcovery is this, and how 
honourable for that county ſhould future inveſtigation realize this con- 
jecture? Let Mr. Webb here i his ANALY YG: 


I paſs over what our 1 remarks af parties among Iriſh anti- 
quaries with declaring, that truth, ſo far as I am able to diſcover it, 


has been in all my reſearches my ſole purſuit. When I ſee others 


running 


1 


* 
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running the ſame career, it cannot be criminal to ſpeak reſpectfully of 
them and encourage them to perſevere. If he chuſes to ſtyle this party, 
he is better acquainted with the extent of the term than I am. Let 
this be as it may, was I to judge from the uſe Mr. Webb has made 
of my Eſſays, I might flatter myſelf with his being of my party: he 
certainly has given his imprimatur to them in the following words: 
« Theſe errors of Bullet and others clearly evince, that the Iriſh lan- 
guage has a ſtrong admixture of the Gothic, and we may hence make 
the neceſſary inference, that the population of this nation is to be 
traced to theſe grand diviſions of mankind, the Celtic and Gothic.” 


To diſcriminate theſe diviſions from each other; to aſcertain their 


Antiquities and the colonization of the Iſle by them, have been the 
principal objects of theſe inquiries, 
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| Page 361 


Animals of ancient Ireland — — 223 


Apple Trees, firſt introduced in Ireland 220 
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Archipreſbyter, what - - 396 
Artichokes, firſt raiſed in Ireland 219 
, who. - — 18 
Auguſtine St. fpeaks . the worſhip of 

ſaints and angesss — 376 


Athaſſel Abbey, Antiquities ß 133 
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Arms of the Celtes = ' 45 15 453 
original, of the-Iriſh — 451 
of the Belgiansgs - = 455, 456 
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The Author intreats the Reader's indulgence for the 

following Errata, and other literal errors. His 
great diflance from the Prefs, almoſt in the centre 
of the Iſle, made them unavoidable. 
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P. 27. 1. 8. for his read thin—P. 46. I. 27 for at preſent be 
read at preſent not be.— R 47. I. laſt for confines read confine — 
P. 43. note 32, for means read mean.—P. 62. I. 21. for renite- 
ſeence read renitence.—P. 101. I 9 for from an read from part of .— 
P. 127. for that by Limneach read that by Luni, Limneach, —P.. 
145 for ſupplicant read ſuppliant!—P. 161. I. 25 for od vitus read 
odo vitiis, —P. 163. I. 11 for eff quoddam, read g quodam.—P. 
223. 1. 27. for . Trenſenſee" read Inenſet, —P. 225. 1. 21 for ruſhed - 
. read ruſber.— P. 2801 Il. 14 for Praunian read Franian.—P. 354. 
ol | 1. laſt for 1000 read 1600.—P. 367. l. 14 for his lies read Bie 

ll. | fe. P. 391. þ 23 after Armagh add and. 
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